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Complete Sportsman’s 
Guide 


YOU will want this book. 
You can obtain it FREE 


| Se Ga nee tae 
N 3 MANU. 4 4 
ne CANFUMENS GUIDE T is unquestionably the best, most complete and 


TRAPPERS CUIDE 
Canoes DOG TRARERS CLIDE most authoritative book ever written for sports~ 
Fis Laws. CTC BLINDS ; . ; 
WING AND FOWL SHOOTING men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 
AND 1000 OTHER SUBJECTS 
. ’ 
arveevan ano eserves o0 wes weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 
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library in one volume. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 


x re od. : s 
‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the note and book which 


you kindly sent him.”’ 
EX-PRESIDENTiCLEVELAND SAYS: 

‘‘Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.” 

GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 

‘Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once. 


OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman's Encycloped‘a, 
Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 
with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either new or 
B renewal—regular price, $2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 


will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, new or 
renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the regular price, $1.50 each 
Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be accepted. 


FIELD anv STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 
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ield ana Stream NOVEMBER 








Lis tell the multitude of American sportsmen all that will appear in FIELD 
AND STREAM for November would be a labor of love; but we shall mention 
only two or three of the leading articles, and leave the pleasure of some joyous 
surprises for our readers—old and new. 

Really some of the November surprises will lift the sportsman off his feet and 
furnish him with many hours of unalloyed delight. We cannot refrain from 
mentioning Dr. Frank D. Bigarel’s Moose Hunt. it is an svticle that will acquaint 
you with moose hunting until you will feel yourself an experienced slayer of this 


mammoth bea 

“A Bear Hunt in the El Capitan Mountains,” written for FIELD AND 
STREAM by Mr. R. H. Winslow, will make you feel like starting for New 
Mexico on the next train. 

The popular articles by Mr. F. L. Harding on the ‘Oceanic Game Fishes of 
the United States,” of course, will be continued. 

Then there is—but wait. Wait until the November number of FIELD AND 
STREAM appears and you will be in a harvest of good reading and illustrations 
that will repay you for the many hunts you have planned and missed. 

Young sportsmen, old veterans, every person who loves the hunt or the dog, 
the rod or the trail, will sit up and take notice when FIELD AND STREAM 
for November comes to his hand 

Certainly you will not fail to get the November issue the moment it re aches 
your city. We have so much faith in its good qualities that we have decided on 
a substantial increase in the edition. YOU will have faith in it when you read it. 
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John P. Burkhard, President and Managing Editor. 
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Sale, Want and Exchange 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for three cents a word for each insertion, | gpd strictl 

No advertisement accepted for less than fift 

advertisements will be inserted at rate of $3.7 
to advertisements may be sent in care of 


in advance. 
y as y 
an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 
IELD AND STREAM if so desired. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE—Have six Elk and five Moose Heads 
mounted, left; first-class every way; two fine big 

Moose scalps, winter killed. Prices reasonable. Il- 

lustrated catalogues. Peter Lepp, Saginaw, | Mich. 


FOR SALE—Bob White for Fall planting. Now ‘1s 














the time. Squirrels of all kinds, Raccoons, etc., 
for pets. Write for prices. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, 
Texas. 

PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price. 
Address B., care FIELD AND STREAM Office. 
FOR SALE—New Lefever gun; all modern Im- 
provements. Address “Gun _ Bargain,’’ care 


FIELD AND STREAM Office. 

FOR SALE—7 mm. Mauser rifie, military pattern, 
ractically new; Iver Johnson safety hammer re- 

volver, 22 caliber,’ six-inch barrel, blued. Rifle, $12; 

revolver, $4. Both, $15. Answer through FIELD 

AND SIREAM. 

FOR SALE—Auto-loading shotguns. 
ton “Standard” grade on * $26.45; “‘Tournament” 

grade, engraved, $49.65. ever shot. Privilege 

examination. Drawer 36, Muscatine, Iowa. 








New Reming- 


| AUTOMOBILES—Ford Automobile and Orient Buckboard 


for sale. Can save intending purchaser some money. 
Address P. D. 2., care Fietp anv Stream office. 





| FOR SALE—A remarkably beautiful specimen of white 


C. Denley, fs ow City, N 


swan, mounted in flying position, with arched neck—extra- 
ordinary specimen of taxidermist work. Price, $50 dress 
Fisip anv Stream, 35 West 2ist Street, New York. 


FOR ag a Partri pe. Grows, Quail,  ~ 
Saene, P Wanted live birds. 





-pocs. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled ‘to registry. 73 
G. _G. Morris, Easton, Pa. 





WANTED—Two dogs to train in North Carolina 
during December, January and February. Price, 
$50.00. .Capt. Ernest Wicks, Bay Shore, i 
POINTERS AND SETTERS WANTED TO TRAIN. 
—Game plentiful. Good dogs for sale, cheap. H. 
H. Smith, Maryland, 
FOR SALE—Three-year-old Beagle, female, well 
broke; also five Beagle-hound pups. John W. 
Barnes, 654 E. Walnut Street, Lancaster, Ohio. 











Field and Stream, Inc. 
Gentlemen :— 


Field and Stream, Inc., 
Dear Sirs:— 


October number. 


they keep on. 
“from sportsmen to sportsmen.” 


It, advertise In these classified columns. 





AN OLD STORY TO US 


Please discontinue my ad which appeared in the September issue. 
to the first man who wrote to me, but could have sold five or six more if I had them. 
Cc. H, KEENEY. 


If not too late please omit my advertisement of English Setter ‘“‘Young Donovan” 


It may please you to know that I have already received thirteen replies from men who meant 


business, and they are still coming—at least one a 
That is speaking pretty well for “Field — a 


if you have anything to sell or trade or want to buy something and don’t know where to find 
See rates above. 


September 10, 1906. 
I sold the dog at $75.00 


Hartford, Conn. 


Lancaster, N. H. September 165, 1906. 
from the 
have to hire a stenographer if 


as an advertising medium 
ODES. 


day. I shall 


RH 








FOR SALE—A limited quantity of 9 months’ old 
brook trout, for delivery in November, at $30.00 

al 1,000. Also a quantity of eyed eggs for deliver 7 
January, at 50c. per 1,000. Address Geo. 

— Caledon Mountain Trout Club, Inglewood, 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Experi- 
ence unnecessary if honest, ambitious, ard will- 
ing to learn our business thoroughly by mail. Large 
income assured. Write for full particulars. Address 
either office, National Co-operative ee Co., 89 
Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or 89 aryland 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
WANTED—Gamekeeper for gentleman’s Southern 
estate; one who thoroughly understands the care 
of dogs ‘and game. Previous experience necessary. 
Apply, giving full particulars, references and salary. 
Gamekeeper, P. O. Box 822, N. Y. _ 


TENTS FOR SALE—Five hundred 10x12 wall te tents 

for sale at $6.75 each. Regular price, $10.50, com- 
gosto with poles and stakes. Made especially for 

he National Cash Register Company and used by 
them for one week only at the annual encampment 
given to their employees. Except for this one 
week’s use are guaranteed absolutely new and in 
perfect condition. Terms, cash with order. Money 
refunded on request if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Schneider Tent and Awning Co., 56-58 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich : 
WANTED—One or two ‘sportsmen ‘can se secure an interest in 

three-thousand acre shooting preserve in North Carolina. 
Apply to C. H. Ireland, Greensboro, N. C 











FOR SALE—A fine litter of pedigree Airedale Ter- 
rier Puppies two months old by ‘“‘Royster King” 
out of my prize-winning brood bitch. Address Mat- 





wey de Rouville, 331 Bloomfield Ave., Passaic, 
FOR SALE—English -_r ae belton dog 


two female pups 


eighteen months old, $25.0 
All are pedigreed. 


seven months old, each $10. 00. 
C. D. Pipher, Griswold, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Boston Terrier dog, brindle and white, 
house broken; American Kennel Club Register 
No. 84322; certified pedigree. Price, $100.00. 
Barbour, 415 Grand Street, Paterson, N. J 


$40.00 BUYS Hundley’s great coon-hound “RUFF”; 
sure and reliable; splendid disposition. Pittsyl- 
vania Kennels, Worlds, Va. 


NICELY BROKEN English Setters and Pointers. 
Youngsters ready to train, finest breeding, eligt- 
ble. ble. Pittsylvania Kennels (Registered), Wor ds, Va. 


HIGH-CLASS BROKEN POINTER; absolutely 
without fault; 


not a cheap dog, but a prize for 
somebody who can afford the best. An exceptional 
worker on quail; fast, stylish. Address B., care 
FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


FOR SALE—37 thoroughbred fochoants 
dogs and pointers. All ages. Thos. 
Square, Penna. 




















Mithous asst 


Oontiouss on next page. 











reply by mail. 





KENNEL AND PET STOCK 


The Kennel Advertising of ‘“‘Field and Stream” is in the hands of Mr. James Watson, the well-known 
editor of ‘“‘The Dog Book,” and only persons he can vouch for will be permitted to use the columns of 
“Field and Stream. Mr. Watson will give advice as to dogs and all matters appertaining to the care and 
treatment, and may be addressed at Hackensack, N. J. 


Persons answering advertisements should state exactly what they want and not apply for an indef- 
inite amount of information from which the very thing wanted may inadvertently be omitted. Also 
please mention ‘‘Field and Stream” as your means of information. 


Send stamped and addressed envelope for 








Continued from preceding page. 





FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, extra _ 


Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fox hound pups, eligible to registration. Bred 





direct from stayers; Walker and Williams strain; fine ! 
N. ¥ 


mens. Elk Mountain Kennels, Livingston Manor, 





FOR SALE—English Setter pups, richly bred, at a bargain. 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, O. 

23 FOXHOUNDS, beagles, coon dogs, and cre all 
ages. Thos. C. Milhous, Kennett uare, Pa 

COUNT CYRANO 1775—Four years old, lots of experience 
on quail; color. black and white; grand and stylish worker; 

in every respect a gentleman’s dog; fit to show in any com- 

pany—field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent who 

won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started. A rare 

opportunity to purchase a thoroughly broken inter of 

royal blood. Price, $800. Address, XX, Care of Frmip anp 

Stream 

FOR SALE—Some choice English, Lleweliin, Gordon 
setter pups, also English pointer pups, trained dogs, spaniels 





SHOOTING COMPANIONS that are thoroughly _field- 
broken on Quail, Woodcock, Ruffed Grouse, and Prairie 
Chickens. Pointers and Setters, Males and Females: also 
puppies of the world’s best breeding. B. & O. S-W. Ken- 
nels B, Loogootee, Ind. 
FINE DOGS FOR SALE. 

The following high-class dogs are offered for sale 
by their owner to make room for puppies in the 
kennel. They are in fine condition and worth the 
Address Frank Heywood, care of FIE 





| AND STREAM, New York City, N. Y 


and retrievers, prices low. Inclose stamps ‘or descriptive 


lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


HIGH-CLASS IRISH WATER SPANIELS. At stud 

and for sale, dogs of the highest breeding. My dogs have 
never been defeated at New York or any other show. Apply 
to Rev. T. Moore Smith, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


+ Scotch Collies 


Two litters of farm-reared puppies by 
REVERE SQUIRE 
REVERE RITA out of SCOTIA II 
Whelped May 23 and Whelped June 7 
Prices from $10 up, to clear, as I am closing out. 
Other stock of all ages, with prices right. 
REVERE COLLIE KENNELS, 
Crescent Beach, Revere, Mass. 


BROWN BOBBIE, 93,891, Cocker Spaniel, May 16, 
1905. Breeder, William T. Payne. Romany Rye 
11 ex Beauty. Liver colored with white nose, feet, 
and white splash on back of head. Not a show dog, 
but a perfect pet. Price, $75.00. 

FORT LEE GIRL 2, 83,379. Pure White Bull Ter- 
rier, November 6, 1903. Breeder, Thomas Lynch. 
Joe Chamberlain ex Fort Lee Girl. A prize-winning 
dog. Good watch dog. Price, $150.00. 

MOLLIE DERMOND, 89,587. Irish Setter, March 
26, 1905. Breeder, Daffodil Farm Kennels. Ch. 
Dermond ex Ch. St. Lambert’s Mollie. Shown four 
times—winning 5 firsts, 1 second, 1 third. A small 
dog, but perfect and most affectionate. Price, 
$100.00. 

STORM CLOUD, 85,445. Red Irish Setter, April 
20, 1904. Breeder, H. M. Walters, Canada. Ch. St. 
Cloud 3d ex. Ch. St. Clouds star. Winner of over 
thirty ribbons, of which eighteen are firsts. Price, 
$200.00. 


COLLIES 


High Quality Stud Dogs 
Brood Bitches, Pups 
Please State Wants Fully 
L. W. Smith, Box 271, New York. Tel. 8722 John 


Kennels st Midland Park, Bergen County, N. 











SIRIUS KENNELS 


(Registered with American Kennel Club.) 

HIGH BRED REGISTERED AND PEDIGREED 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
Young Stock and House Broken Dogs for Sale 
AT STUD—Murray’s Christie, No. 89956—FEE, $10 
Address ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Conn. 














WELSH TERRIERS 


Fox Terriers in size, Airedales in color and coat; big 
enough for a watch dog, small enough for a house dog. 
Stud dogs, brood bitches and young stock at all times. 
Dogs from these kennels have won the great majority 
of first prizes in this breed ar all the largest shows 
in America and Canada during the past two years, 


BALA KENNELS, Box 57, BALA, PENN’A. 











COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock at 
moderate prices 
REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


For particulars address 


HEWRY JARRETT (The Pascal) -:- Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Trish Terriers ai Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor 


Best Irish Terrier in America 
1st Open and Winners, Baffalo; sst O en Winners, 
Pittsburg; 1st Open and Winmers, Haverhill; 1st 
Open and ‘Y.amners, Atlantic City, the only time 
shown this year, defeating Champion Historian, 
Champioa Courtland, Pat., Champion Endcliffe, 
Ignito, who beat Champion Celtic Badger under the 
same judge, Mr. J. Mortimer; Champion Selwonk 
Kudos; Ulidia Manel; Edgecombe; Tuck and many 
others. Fee, $25. 
A splendid terrier, 
Blarney Gamecock *.2ninis ey 
head and an Irishman through and through. st 
Limit and Res. Winners, Philadelphia; rst Limit, 1st 
Open and Winners, New Bedford. Fee, $20. 
Winner of eighteen rst 
Courtland Dandy prizes before he was a 
yer = Superb bone and a very finetype of dog. 
ee, $15. 
A few select puppies usually for sale as well as 
older dogs of the best breeding. 


Address all communications to 


John G. Bates, Cedarhurst, L. L 
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——— DALMATIANS 


Endcliffe Pennant - - - $25 


(by Ch, Selwonk Banker—Ch. Selwonk Fearless 





The Gedney Farm Kennels have the largest and 
best kennel of Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 


WIRE HAIRED FOXTERRIERS GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 
| 
| 


Endcliffe Dodger - - - - 20 





Sire of winning English bitch Maple Leaf a B 9 ‘— eed is a without 
2 | 1em, roken dogs, reeding stoc an Du 1e3 
(by Endcliffe Domino—Endcliffe Oliver) always forsale. Send for stud cards, price | pga 
Endcliffe P 1s descriptive circulars. 
nactittie Purser - ° . ° 
(by Endcliffe Royal—Endcliffe Bride) po gene a. ce 
| u 
All these terriers worked regularly on foxes | 
and vermin. Youngsters generally on hand. 
The property of A. Henry Higginson, Esq., M. Gedney Farm Kennels 
F. H. Address all communications to F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. 














E. ROBERT COTESWORTH 





Huntsman to Middlesex Hunt, The Kennels, . o. 
SO. LINCOLN, MASS. Fancy Pigeons 
Bred for Pets 
For sale at fair prices. Will exchange for 
other pet stock. 
TAME GRAY SQUIRRELS 
Wanted from October first to March first. 


Smooth Fox Terriers PROCTOR HOLMES, 94 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 























We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 


























comprising about 50 of our best American Fine Bred Dogs, Singing 
bred fox terriers. They range in price PETS ema — oo ots, 

’ ittens, 
from $25.00 to $150.00 each, commen- Gold Fish. Aquariums and cunmiien. Guinea 
surate with their value, and there is quality Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 
in each and every one of them. If inter- 

J. HOP . 
ested would be glad to send you a sale list. E, 37 N. oth Street, Philadelphia 
Address. 

The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas ANGORA GOATS for Pleasure and Profit 











} The Angora Goat is a useful and beautiful 
SE ornament to any country home. Does bred due 
to kid in April ready for immediate delivery. 
FRENCH BULLDOGS } Prices and full particulars on application. 
| Cc. B. ARD, Livingston Manor, 


Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





In order to close out the Aquehung Farm Ken- 











bitches—nearly all prize winners—at greatly re- 
duced prices. P ? 
Apply to AQUEHUNG PARM KENNELS, Porcherter, N.Y. | Choice Fancy Rabbits. 


Best of pets. Bred with especial care and skull for 
scientific and literary purposes. Write for particulars. 


FASHION’S DOG }| Nature and Science Laboratories 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL | | Sdward FP. Bigelow “ ms Stamford, Conn. 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- | 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 





nels will sell the remaining stud dogs and brood | 
| 
' 











canine world, Write for prices and particulars | 





NAIROD KENNELS (Registered) ||| MULERTT’S CONDENSED FISH FOOD “IXL” 


515 Second Street ote } we 
| SECURES BEST RESULTS WITH GOLDFISH 
| ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE! Trial size 100.; regular eo, 
6 for a dollar); medicated (for eiias Sek) aie: peopel’ by mail 
} ad onto at all up-to-date dealers in the Un States and 
anada, 
Eureka Medicated Soap kills fleas and cures mange, 20C. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Sold only in sealed packages 
Eureka Vermifuge Tablets, 35c., guaranteed to expel tape, bearing our full name. 
round or thread worms without injury to the animal. __Liter- HUGO MULERTT, Sole Manufacturer 
ature on diseases mailed freee THE ROACH MFG. CO., Brooxtyn, New YorK AND WEISBADEN. GERMANY 
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P. O. Box 211, Brooklyn N. Y 
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FEE $,10.00 


Brookville, Pa. 








CYRANO, 
‘TOE 


SAM ARTHURS 





| High Class Pointer for Sale 


COUNT CYRANO, 177s—4 years old, lots of experience 
on quail ; color, black and white; grand and stylish worker; 
in every respect a gentleman's dog; fit to show in any 
company—field or bench. Full brother of Cyrano’s Kent, 
who won first in Illinois Derby. Only time started 

rare opportunity to purchase a thoroughly broken pointer 
of 9 al blood. Price and pedigree on application to 
KENNEL EDITOR, Fie_p anp STREAM. 





—_— 














THE UTILITY KENRELS 


BATE, &. ¥. 
Offers some choice high-bred E Setters and Pointers 
ae trained and untrained. Bitches in whel and 
puppies. Place orders now for your next season’s shoot- 
yd dog and companion or for puppy for self-education 
uring the long summer days of your vacation. 
Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 





AIREDALE TERRIERS. 


Oaklawn Kennels 
For sale, choice puppies by the well-known Iim- 
ported winner Tone Tackler ex Colne Asia, she by 
Ch. Rock Salt. 


J. M. HOLT, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


AIREDALES. 


The Thorn Airedale Kennels, Kankakee, [Il., 
have some grand young stock for sale in puppies 
at very reasonable prices and some choice grown 
stock in young studs and bitches. At Stud: Im- 
ported Thorn Dumbarton New Coyne, one of the 
best in the West, and Briar Thorn. For pedigrees, 
prices and full particulars, apply to E, 8S. Troughton, 
Jr., Manager. 763 


Dog Book deans i 


PUBLISHED BY 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 174 Milk S ., Boston, Mass. 
&@-Send for it—MAILED FREE“@8 



































Dog Diseases 























3%” wave You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


_THE = Amateur 
omit | Yainer 


4 viain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog cubserviens to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritiasand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
Chee oes The — is a practical So a of 
over ears’ experience whose system is u 

date sndjsiands unequaled theacceptedstandard 


5 Me 
la. 8 <i ee Le peda W We » 














“Ong, ev “Sere Resligation! Ae 
oontey§ EDITION ' Just Qur. GuLLYSTRATED. 


practical “experience throughout. 
Nota 1 ye US of <= pemene reading matter, Dus 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
On the subject at any pris Sent jgfeely cloth on | 
of price—paper cover, 
AnD GoLD Eupoese, ' -60. af _— 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 W. 2ist Street, NEW YORK 








AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., <= 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 











MODERN BREAKING 


This book in understandable lang- 
uage tells }the amateur trainer how to 
develop a bird dog puppy into a hi h 
headed, stylish worker, staunch on 
points steady to wing and shot; obedient 
to hand, voice or whistle and a prompt 
tender retriever. The lessons are ill- 
ustrated by photographs from life so 
that everything is made clear and 
nothing left to guess work. Practical, 
up ne te, and covers the subject. 

Paper Cover, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50, 
Sent, postage paid, upon receipt of 
ee by Field and Stream, 35 W. 2ist 
» New York. 
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CHAMPION DOG BISCUIT 


There’s many a reason why you should use Champion 
Dog Biscuit for your hunting food. It means more and 
better work from your dogs and they'll feel the strain less. 
They not only work better, but they sleep better, and it 
all shows up in the results of your trip. 

Champion Dog Biscuits are fed dry in the field; 
you know what that means as a matter of conveni- 
ence. They are the best food for keeping 
all classes of dogs in condition the year 
round. 

A single line on a one cent postal card brings you 
our free sample and booklet.—Send to-day. 


ST. PAUL BREAD CoO., 
559 View St. St. Paul, Minn. 











GORDON SETTERS | 


FOR SALE.—wMason A., 84202, and Jean A., 91825. 
Also several _ Puppies eligible for registration; males 


$25, females 
i samy a “Teddy A., 60875, $20. 
nA. 84202, $15. 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 











FINNIGAN 


32 years the leading shooting dog trainer of America, has 
35 extra trained and superior working pointers and 
setters broken to hunt to the gun on partridge, woode.ck 
and quail. We want fair prices for the quality, nocheap 
trained dogs at any price. 


FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene, N. Y. 






































___Very fast and dead- game] RECOM= 
aoe ee Dogs, abbit'ite nds and : MENDED BY 
uirr Ss fine ined dos as live ully guaranteec tate 
wants. Address FD HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. ‘ THE BEST 
— of) Ww VETERINARIES 
: IN THE COUNTRY 
MANGE 5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
CHLOROZONE will cure this. Price, DOG OWNERS 


$1.00 per gallon gl Coston. THE DOGS EAT IT 
in Suaeumevene WITHOUT COAXING 


promptly. 
The Great Western Oil Co. SS eS eee 2 
Disinfectant Dept. C: EVELAND, Oo. 























Satisfaction or Meney Back. 


The HABERLEIN| || Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


Dog Remedies ARE| THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


No Experiments. Tried eadapproved! Ferty Years’ Experience. Wealso manufacture specially 
prepared foods for Pup- 
Rabbits, Poultry, 
Game, Birds, Fish. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘Dog Cul- 
ture’’ which contains practical 
chapters on the feeding, ken- 
neling oad general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters 
on cats. 


8 $3.50]/| sprarrs patent (am.), 11D. 




















1 treatment y each NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Gend stamp for FREE booklet en dog diseases. SAN FRANCI€CO, CAL. MONTRBAL, CANADA 
ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan. CLEVBLAND, OHIO 
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Duck Shooting, Goose Shooting 
and Other Hunting 


i—Caught Napping 3—-The Canada Goese 
2—Making a Double 4—The Goose Hunter 
7—Steady 


Pictures in Water Color 


5—Satisfied 
6—Shooting from a Sneak Beat 


8—Fighting Blue Grouse 





NO. 8—FIGHTING BLUE GROUSE 


Perfection Attained in Sportman’s Art 


These pictures combine the best talent of 
six different artists. The water color work 
is by S. A. Thors. Flying Ducks, Geese 
ag Grouse drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt. 

this combination I have produced a set 

pictures that surpass any shooting pic- 
seems ever produced by a single artist. The 
pictures are 16x20 in. on imported What- 
man paper 22x28. Price, $2.00 each; two 
for $3.50. 

HOW TO GET THESE PICTURES FREE. 
Four new subscriptions to FIELD AND 
STREAM, including your own, will entitle 
you to a choice of either picture free! Each 
additional three new subscriptions will en- 
title you to another picture. Order by num- 
bers as given above. All pictures sent post- 
paid and securely wrapped. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 








Inc., 


Copyright 1906 by E. Hendrich. 


WHAT THE SPORTSMEN SAY ABOUT THEM: 
F. 


are superb.”—A. 


’ Omaha, Neb. 


“Your pictures are certainly true to life.” 
—-McBrayer-Moore, Westmoreland Stock 
Farm, Danville, Ky. 


“Your pictures 
Broom, ‘Omaha Bee, 


“Your pictures have won the admiration 
of all callers at my office.”—Et.iot F. Ray, 
ey Pueblo Shooting Club, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


“Your pictures are certainly works of 
art and beyond anything of their kind I 
have seen for a long time.”—Dr. E. W. 
ana Calumet Hospital, Douglas, 
Ariz. 


35 W. 21st Street, New York 
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CONNECTICUT. 


A rare estate, located in the best section, near 
Bridgeport. Sixty-five miles from New York City, 
via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; electric trolley to with- 
in one-eighth mile of property. Grounds twenty 
acres in extent; water frontage of 1,200 feet on the 
beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements consist 
of the house, containing fourteen rooms, and built 
at a cost of $6,000; barn, stable, carriage-house and 
other buildings. Pear, apple and other fruit trees 
in abundance; excellent water; churches and schools 
near by. Good shooting for ducks, rail and ruffed 
grouse, good fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc. 
The river affords splendid facilities for boating. 
Price, $12,000. Address G. R., care of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 








LONG ISLAND. 


Farm of 90 acres, located on the Sound north of 
Jamesport, with a frontage of over 700 feet, extend- 
ing back from the Sound to Sound Avenue. On 
this property there are two regular sets of farm 
buildings; most of the land is cleared and under a 
high state of cultivation, the soil being of excellent 
quality. Views from the bluff overlooking the water 
and the country to the south are magnificent. Price, 
$22.500. 

Seventy acres of land fronting on Long Island 
Sound, covered with a heavy growth of timber; no 
buildings; 800 feet of shore front. Price, $15,000. 
This property is north of Mattituck. 

Farm of about 85 acres, located on Sound Avenue, 
running through to the water, with some 350 feet 
of frontage on the same. Good set of farm build- 
ings in fair repair; excellent soil. This property is 
north of Riverhead. Price, $7,000. 

Farm of 60 acres, with 600 feet of frontage on 
the Sound and Sound Avenue. On this property 
there is a very good set of farm buildings, and the 
land is mostly all under a high state of cultivation. 
Price, $12,500. Address D. E. G., care of FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


One hundred and fifty acres of Lloyd’s Neck, good 
high land, 1% miles of beach front, half the land 
cleared, balance in timber, rights in large fresh 
water lake. This place would make a fine country 
estate for anyone demanding a fine farm, good 
shooting and fishing, and the advantages of a first- 
class water front, and it can be bought for $175,000. 
Address E. H. B., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


67 acres of land forming a point and connected 
with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
es, known as Duck Islan and 








r wi 
Dlevations up 
Island Sound 


ite walls. 
eet of water at low 
feet command ele t views of Lon 





roperty can be purc x an thin 
oe years it would poy be worth double the 
money, as shore fron peseeree are ing very 
searce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
north shore of Long Islan Address B. A. D., care 
of Field and Stream. 


Magnificent Long Island Farm or Estate, about 
200 acres, near Huntington. Land all cleared but 
a few acres and laid out in fields, which are well 
fenced. and every field has water in it, supplied by 
windmills. This land is in a fine state of cultiva- 
tion. There is an orchard of over a thousand trees. 
Farm has a long road frontage and has a flag sta- 
tion and siding on the railroad. There is a house of 
15 rooms, steam heat and water. There is a spring 
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lake which supplies the ice to fill three large ice- 

houses. There are barns, sheds, shops, pickle 

houses, a saw mill, etc., aggregating about 28 build- 

ings in . An average crop from each field pro- 

duced over $27,000. rice, $80,000. For further 
articulars address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 160 
assau St., New York City. 


Sightly Long Island Farm. Would make grand 
shooting preserve. About 200 acres, 100 cleared, 
and the balance fine timber. This is a half mile 
from railroad station, and occupies some very high 
hills, which command a magnificent view of Long 
Island Sound. House of 10 rooms, barns and out- 
buildings. Water from well 200 feet deep is sup- 
plied by an engine. House is surrounded by a mag- 
nificent grove. Price, $200 an acre. For further 
geotiomere address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 160 

assavw St., New York City. 











WISCONSIN. 
Eignty acres near vi e of Knapp, partly im- 
proved. No buildings. ice site fer trout "pend. 
arm or summe $1,600. Ad- 


gous ft: r residence. 
ress C. C. F., care of Field and Stream. 


DO YOU HUNT DEER? I will sell my Hunting 
Lodge at Cable, Wis., right in the best deer ceuntry 
in the State, containing 300 acres Virgin Ferest, 
good buildings on beautiful inland lake, stocked ten 
years with Lake Superior trout, black bass and 
wall-eyed pike; good fishing. Sickness the reason 
for selling. If interested address Frank Hammill, 
Editor Spooner Advocate, Spooner, Wis. 


FLORIDA. 
fy op FR Ry FE A 








fm Good hunting and fish- 
?_ house containing 60 or 60 rooms. 

other Florida Fo ay in the mountain 
and lake section of the State when the huating 
and fishin, 
superior to Southern California. 
Club House, care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


GAME AND FISH PRESERVE—Forty-three 
thousand acres in Florida fenced, keeper’s heuse, 
roads and trails, on river, railroad three miles, no 
hunting three years, bear, panther, deer, turkey, 
quail, salt and fresh water fish; $40,000. Terms rea- 
sonable. H. L., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 











COLORADO. 


The Divide Land and Cattle Co. has 1,00@ acres 
under 5-pole fence, fifteen miles from Redstene, 
Colorado. Redstone has a casino, country club, 
and is the site of J. C. Osgood’s famous millien del- 
lar country estate; several men of wealth have 
shooting boxes and estates near the company’s 
holdings. The property is inside the Forest Re- 
serve, so will always have access and first use of 
the Forest Reserve free range of several hundred 
million of acres. Grass and wild ain grow en 
the reserve up to the horses’ saddle girths. No 
better plant could be found to raise cattle er polo 
ponies or fine horses, only two months’: feeding, a 
fine mountain stream bisects the propert six 
miles of stream enclosed in fence. Good b ings, 
cellars, well, i? stables, etc., on property and 
perfect climate. resident Roosevelt cam last 
spring near the property. Government title guar- 
anteed. All the water that can be used. Superb 
views, old Ragged Mountain, where are abundance 
of Mountain Sheep, is just over the company’s 
holdings. Will sell for $30,000. Address M. 4 
Charlton, Secretary, P. O. Box 281, Delta, Colerado, 
or FIELD AND STREAM Office. 
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ON’T you know that you can go to Florida 
D next winter, pay your fare down and back 
and your living expenses while there, have 

a good time, keep well, and live cheaper than you 
can at home, where along with the grippe, rheu- 
matism and pneumonia, you have to buy coal, 
heavy flannels, pay doctors’ bills and be miserable? 


FIELD AND STREAM has made arrangements 
with C. H. Stokes, Postmaster at Mohawk, Florida, 
with whom we are personally acquainted, to supply 
the wants of the FIELD AND STREAM family along 
this line. Mr. Stokes lives in the beautiful hill 
and lake region—the mountains of Florida—the 
orange belt of the State—where the fishing and 
hunting are best. 


The State is settling up fast, and now is the 
time to buy a little home, while land is cheap. 


He can supply you with wild land, a nice lake 
front, small cottage, farm, orange grove or village 
property. 


He can have a house built for you, set out an 
orange grove or do anything you like! Just now 
there is a good opening for a doctor, dentist, 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith and wagon worker 
and butcher. Better write at once, tell him your 
needs and ask for information. 


Address with stamp 


C. H. STOKES, P. 





FLORIDA 




















—=—=MOHAWK, FLORIDA 
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There Are Five Sports- 
men Whom You Know 





HERE may be many more, but there are at least 

five with whom you are intimately acquainted. 

We want to get acquainted with them also, and we 

will pay you to introduce us. If every one of our :caders 

would help us to bring FreLp AND STREAM to tho attention 

of five sportsmen, this would mean a big increase in our c r- 
culation. 

If you will send us the names and addresses of at least 
five sportsmen we will send you a copy o! the Sporting 
Dictionary, a handy reference book, containi1g 130 pi.es of 
definitions and information valuable to everyone interested 
in sports. 

It is possible, however, that you can do more thar merely 
send us the names and addresses. It would be better for 
us, and for you too, if you could call upon these s; ortsmen 
and explain to them the merits of FiELD AND STREAM, ob- 
tain their subscriptions, and forward the same to us. You 
could do this in your spare time, and we will give you such 
a liberal commission (WITH A PRIZE ALSO. IF YOU GET AT 
LEAST FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS) that you ‘will find it big pay 
for any time that you may s.end in our behalf. Write 
to us for particulars and we will send you sample copies, 
subscription blanks, receipts, etc. 

Address your letter to 


THE CIRCULATION MAN 
FIELD and STREAM, Inc. xiwYouk tity 


N B —If you haven’t the time to do the favor requested above, we wish 
° * you would send us the name of someone whom you think we might en- 
gage to doit. Justsend the name and address on a postal card, and if he gets any 
subscriptions for us we will send you a copy of the Sporting Dictionary men- 
tioned above. 
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IF YOU HUNT 
OR FISH 


Bear in mind the rich shooting and fishing 
grounds to be found in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Florida when arranging your 
trip this fall. No section of this country can 
furnish better quail and duck shooting. Deer 
and bear too can be found in plenty in the 
swamps and cane brakes. The Gulf Coast is 
noted for its fishing. There is an abundance 
of Red Fish, Sheephead, Tarpon, Speckled | 
Trout, Spanish Mackerel, Pompano and nu- 
merous other species, with plenty of good 
hotels, club houses and boats, all at reason- 


able rates. We will be glad to answer any 
questions or furnish any information you 
may desire. 
Cc. L, STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. | 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ANDTHE 




















Florida Home for Sale Pact [ l ( (02 St 


IN THE TOWN OF MINEOLA BEST REACHED VIA THE 


Four-room cottage, with big hall and MM ISSO U RI 
attic, good enough to sleep in, a new 
PACIFIC RY. 


shop, 20x30 feet, and a screen-house. The 
house, which is plastered and painted, and 
has wide porches on three sides, is located 
on four lots, each 50x150 feet, on the main 
corner of this pretty village of Northern 
people. An orange grove, inclosed with a 
woven wire fence, surrounds the house. 
Owner has spent a year in fixing place up, 
but on account of business reasons he must 
leave for Wisconsin. House is about 300 
feet from one of the finest lakes in the 
State. Town is high and healthful, and 
has good water. Land in vicinity has ad- 
vanced in short time from 75 cents to $10 
an acre, and is still going up. Will sacri- 
fice for $1,100 cash, or two-thirds cash and 
balance one year at six per cent. For full 
particulars address 


C. H. Stokes, P.M., Mohawk, Fla, 
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Big Game! Little Game! 


WORTH THE POWDER OF TRUE 
SPORTSMEN are found in the FIVE 
THOUSAND MILES OF FOREST, 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, CARIBOU, 
WILD FOWL AND OTHER GAME 





Our Booklet ‘‘FISHING AND SHOOTING" gives you dates of open seasons 
and other valuable information. 
ASK FOR IT! 


E. V. SKINNER, A. T. M., 1 and 458 Broadway and 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Big Game Hunting "? 


You are taking no chance 
when you visit 


Northern Maine [ 


«coe MAINE WOODS 


ARE SITUATED THE 
Ripogenus Lake Camps 


SPORTSMEN cannot find a better section in the 









State for fishing. Trout witt Rise To Tuer Fry art a ree Our Record for the 
Summer. Live Gams PxHotTocrarny, CANoRING, 38 — Season of 1905 


Fre Scenzzy. Good Accommodations, Good Table, 
Fast Launch for Convenience of Patrons, 
Send fer Cirevier and Map 
REGINALD C. THOMAS, % Grant Farm, Via Roach River. Meine 
AFTER MAY tst ADDRESS IS 
CHESUNCOOK P. O., MAINE 


OPEN SEASON, 1906: 


Deer, October 1 to December 35 
Moose, October 15 to December 1 


























MAINE WOODS 
base cota 2. Tae 
‘es Sheotieg ocd Fiebing Aethortty of Afi Berth Maine 


Addeess Phillips, Maine, fee a copy 
One Dollar ¢ year 


Our Sportsman’s Guide Bock 


“IN THE 
MAINE WOODS” 


contains information in detail of 



























inestimable value to every sports- 
man. Copy mailed anywhere for 
10c. ia stamps to cover postage. 










See Book and Picture Offers 
Elsewhere 


ADDRESS: 
GUIDE BOOK 12, BANGOR, MAINE 
C.C. BROWN, Gen'l Pass's Agent 














Best Hotels 
Golf xx Polo 


door Sports 7 


THE FASHIONABLE WINTERRESORT OF AMERICA 


REACHED ONILy BY 


New Jersey Central 


Booklet on application toW.C.HOPE, General Passenger 
Agent === 143 Liberty Street, NewYork City City 
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| Holland-America Line 











New York-Rotterdam, via Boulogne-sur-mer 
3 1-2 Hours from Paris or London 


NEW NEW AMSTERDAM NOORDAM RYNDAM 
TWIN SCREW 17,250 Tons 12,500 Tons 12,500 Tons 
STEAMERS POTSDAM, 12,600 Tons STATENDAM, 10,500 Tons 


Short and Convenient. Route to 


PARIS, LONDON, SWITZERLAND, ITALY 
and SOUTHERN EUROPE, via BOULOGNE- 
SUR-MER. 4 HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GER- 
MANY and AUSTRIA, via ROTTERDAM 








FOR GENERAL INFORMATION, ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS, ‘ETC., APPLY TO 


NEW YORK CITY, 39 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 21 Post Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 69 Dearborn Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN , 121 So. 3d Street 
NEW ORLEANS, L *., 219 St. Charles St. 


BOSTON, MASS., 84 State Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Cor. Locust and 9th Sts. TORONTO, CAN., 40 ; oro:to Street 


MONTREAL, CAN., 178 St. James Street 
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Who writes of duck shooting in the Louisiana Gulf Coast Marshes in 
the present issue of FIELD and STREAM 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN BARATARIA 


AN AMATEUR AMONG THE PROFESSIONAL GUNNERS OF 
THE LOUISIANA COAST MARSH 


By ANDREWS WILKINSON 


HE marsh of the Louisiana sea- 
| coast, lying between the cultivated 
banks of the Mississippi River for 
more than half a hundred miles above its 
mouths and the lower end of the Bayou 
Lafourche, has been, since the passing of 
the buccaneer Lafitte and his lieutenants, 
the hunting domain of the Baratarians. 
Bearing this general name are the 
dwellers on the banks of the Bayou Bara- 
taria, which leads from the dismal cy- 
press swamp belt a few miles southwest 
of New Orleans, and loses itself in a per- 
fect labyrinth of tidal bays, bayous, lakes 
and lagoons ere all of this wondrous 
tangle of waters reluctantly departs from 
the desolate coast marsh, meets in Bara- 
taria Bay, and, commingled, pours 
around Lafitte’s Point at the western ex- 


tremity of Grande Terre Island, into the 
blue billows of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Barataria means “the land of no- 
where,” and verily this lonely and most 
uninviting region deserves its name. It 
contains more than a thousand square 
miles of the land and water of nowhere 
and of nobody, and the stranger who 
might undertake to navigate its tortu- 
ous, interminable channels without a 
guide should provide himself with one 
of the minute government coast-survey 
maps of this section, or else make up 
his mind to abide there for the short re- 
mainder of his amphibious life. 

Thus, with no envy of their posses- 
sions, Barataria is given over to the 
Baratarians, isolated denizens of an iso- 
late region. Of the few hundred fami- 
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lies resident therein, many are descend- 
ants of the historic band which preyed 
upon Spanish and other commerce a 
century ago, smuggled under the hated 
American Government, and, as a side 
issue, provided some of the large Louisi- 
ana sugar plantations of the river coast 
for years with a large proportion of their 
involuntary labor fresh from the Dark 
Continent. 

But the up-to-date Baratarians are 
far behind their historic forebears in the 
spirit of bold enterprise. They have de- 
generated from piracy, smuggling and 
slave trading into such comparatively 
tame and unprofitable pursuits as trap- 
ping muskrats, minks, ’coons and otters, 
killing and skinning alligators, and pro- 
fessional hunting. Most of them are so 
ignorant and simple they are even below 
the Indian in history and tribal tradi- 
tion. They might pilot you by Lafitte’s 
Point in their own Grand Pass, between 
Barataria Bay and the open gulf, and 
not tell you or even know that Jean 
Lafitte once had a battery of long carro- 
nades mounted there to protect his shel- 
tered vessels; or they might camp with 
you on the Grand Temple shell-mound 
of their own Lake Salvador, half way 
between New Orleans and the sea, un- 
knowing that tradition locates there the 
slave baracoon of the famous Louisiana 
freebooter; or they might land you in 
the gloomy and secluded Hermitage Che- 
niere unknowing that a large gang ot 
political refugees, hunted hot by the law, 
had hidden there after some bloody ex- 
cesses in New Orleans during the riotous 
times of the last know-nothing elections 
in that excitable city. 

But at the sight of a deer track in the 
rich mold of their bayou banks they 
will tell you how old it is, to an hour, 
and the sex and probable age of the ani- 
mal that made it; or if the imprint be 
considered fresh enough, some of these 
huntsmen, as the writer has seen, will by 
sight or sign, as true as the nose of a 
hound and as noiseless as the furred feet 
of a lynx, track the antlered buck to his 
lair and shoot him as he lies undisturbed 
by the scent or sight or sound of man. 
In one fleeting glimpse of a thin thread- 
line of flying ducks ever so far away 
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against the sky they will recognize the 
birds to be sarcelles (blue or green- 
winged teal), canards gris (gray duck), 
canards noir (black duck), des gris 
(graybacks or bluebills), payant queue 
(pintails), or Canards Frangais (French 
ducks or mallards), to them the best of 
all the local breeds of ducks because they 
bring the best prices in the market. 
They will perfectly imitate the note of 
every known duck, from the merry prat- 
tle of the green-winged teal to the noisy 
quacking of the female mallard. 

En passant, it will be noted that in 
the duck families also the dames do all 
or most of the talking, the female mal- 
lard,especially. The male of that family 
utters only a faint sibilant note which 
must give all of the genus the masculine 
name. Phonetically it is nearer d-r-a-k-e 
than any other sound. He never quacks, 
but the ladies of his family make up for 
the omission, because an average flock of 
them can do as much chuckling and 
quacking as a sewing bee with a fresh 
local scandal under discussion or a wo- 
man’s rights convention when its mem- 
bers get their “mad up.” 

Such, roughly described, are the regu- 
lar professional hunters who supply the 
New Orleans markets with most of the 
ducks consumed in that city and ship a 
considerable excess of their slaughter 
northward through regular game brokers 
located in Frenchtown. ‘These two or 
three hundred professionals work some 
of the best duck shooting grounds on or 
near the American seacoast, a region 
about half land and half water, com- 
posed mostly of half or wholly submerged 
tide-marshes, dotted with shallow ponds, 
lagoons and lakes, and threaded by a 
perfect network of deep and navigable 
bayous. Scattered about this vast marsh 
are isolated chenieres, or ridges of live- 
oak forest, and innumerable shell 
mounds from a few square yards to a few 
acres in area, and elevated from a few 
inches to several feet above the highest 
hurricane tides of the gulf. How these 
vast heaps of whitened clam shells were 
ever accumulated in that oozy wilderness 
no living man has ever yet learned. 
Some of them, like the Grand Temple of 
Lake Salvador, have been for a hundred 
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years subjected to excavation to shell- 
pave the avenues and drives of New Or- 
leans, without much diminution of their 
original size. Every shell contractor 
who has worked them deeply has dis- 
covered human bones of a_ prehistoric 
race buried beneath the shells, but has 
learned nothing further about them from 
such finds, as “dead men tell no tales.” 
Whatever were their merits as places for 
ancient racial sepulture, they are very 
convenient for camping grounds for 
modern duck hunters; and sometimes 
one such mound is the only spot of terra 
firma in fifty square miles of treacherous 
sea marsh. About every variety of food 
that ducks ever eat except the wild cel- 
ery and wild rice of the higher latitudes 
grows on these Barataria marshes, swims 
in the bayous and lakes, or crawls on 
the bottoms of the ponds and lagoons. 

Strange to say, with all of these ideal 
attractions for the immigrant ducks of 
Northern climes to winter and feed and 
grow fat and lazy, up to three years ago 
the Barataria marshes were for a period 
of ten years practically deserted by all 
varieties of ducks. Then the profes- 
sionals were compelled to leave their con- 
genital and congenial wilderness all of 
every autumn and winter and earn their 
subsistence by working in the harvests 
of the rice fields or as day laborers about 
the numerous sugar factories of the river 
coast. 

But for the past three years the North- 
ern duck flights have returned to these 
long-abandoned marshes in the same 
countless swarms as of old, and the Ba- 
rataria professionals are no longer visible 
about the rice threshers and the big su- 
gar mills. The latest state game law 
foolishly allows each gun _ seventy-five 
ducks a day, and it is a very slow profes- 
sional who under such a limit cannot 
send to market two or three thousand 
pairs of ducks every hunting season of 
a fall and winter. 

A day or two of an amateur’s personal 
experience with these professional hunt- 
ers of that wild marsh land of nowhere 
and nobody might prove more interesting 
to the reader than this general descrip- 
tion of the haunts and the habits of 
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these Baratarians of the most noted 
Louisiana wilderness. 

On a crisp November afternoon last 
season the amateur, with a Creole at- 
tendant of _ sport-loving proclivities. 
found himself freshly camped on a low 
and diminutive shell-bank on the shores 
of an inlet debouching into Bay Ronde, 
a marsh-locked lake of the Barataria 
water system, so named by the native 
hunters, who term every lake in this re- 
gion “bay,” and the only large bay of 
Barataria in it they call “Grand Lake.” 
The amateur and his companion and 
servitor, Antoine, with camping outfit 
of light fly tent, the proper implements 
of warfare, and two or three days’ sup- 
ply of fresh water and provisions, had 
had themselves and their hunting pi- 
rogues recently turned loose from the 
speedy towage of a little naphtha launch 
which had returned to the river coast 
with word to be back at a date specified. 

After the fixing of the camp, when the 
evening fire for supper and warmth had 
been lighted, as the amateur was looking 
at the red globe of the setting sun as it 
was just touching the dim and distant 
marsh line on the further side of the 
lake, he saw what appeared at first to be 
five great brown birds a mile away, ap- 
proaching the camp in a lateral line. At 
regular intervals of about two or three 
seconds there was a flash of red reflected 
sunlight at the right side of each of 
these objects. It was soon evident that 
they were but hunting pirogues coming 
bow on, and that the crimson flashes were 
from the wet paddles reflected at every 
dip. 

“Dat one gavy of dose Barataria hunt- 
ers coming out from home to dey hunt- 
ing ground!” exclaimed Antoine as he, 
too, leaving his culinary occupation a 
moment, stepped to the water’s edge and 
beheld the approaching pirogues. 

The hunting pirogue of the Barataria 
professional is about as dainty and 
shapely a craft as was ever built for 
speed and lightness. They are all hewn. 
hollowed and beautifully carved out of 
single cypress logs. The single boats are 
about twelve feet long, twenty-six inches 
wide, and ten or twelve inches deep amid- 
ships, with a few inches more depth at 
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stem and stern. The double boats, or 
“three-deer pirogues,” in their vernacu- 
lar, are propelled by two paddles and are 
sixteen to eighteen feet long and thirty 
to thirty-six inches beam. They are 
built to carry game to market and worked 
in turn by members of the same hunting 
group. When loaded with three full- 
grown deer, or the like weight of marsn 
rabbits, ducks or other game, a single 
paddler runs them up to the railroad 
crossings or to the navigation canals that 
reach the river and connect by ferriage 
with the New Orleans markets. 

The little canoe flotilla soon came up 
and ran ashore on the sloping shell-bank, 
their navigators greeting the two origi- 
nal campers with a general “Bon jow’.” 

While four of the new arrivals busied 
themselves with pitching two tents, 
formed of their canoe spritsails, with 
their pushing poles for ridge-poles, bed- 
ding them with dead marsh grass covered 
with blankets, and getting ashore their 
meager belongings and accouterments. 
which they did in an incredibly short 
space of time, the fifth, old Paul Sorbet 
one of the fathers of the tribe, joined 
the amateur, whom he had met once or 
twice before out in the marsh region, for 
a more cordial salutation. 

Paul and his two sons and two neph- 
ews, who formed this particular group, 
had been allotted so many lakes and 
hbayous of the locality as their special 
beat for the hunting season. The draw- 
ing of the winter hunting grounds is a 
sort of lottery among the Barataria pro- 
fessionals, held at a general meeting at 
some designated point most convenient 
to all parties concerned every fifteenth of 
August, when first, second. third, ete.. 
choice of location is won by drawing lots. 
As soon as this is done and the location 
chosen, the parties interested must set 
out at once and build their reed duck- 
blinds on their respective claims. If 
this be not done within a specified time 
the negligent party forfeits his claim. 
The shooting area is so large that each 
group of hunters has quite an extensrve 
district with numerous camping places 
and one central bad-weather camp, where 
they erect a warm and water-tight pal- 
metto shanty, which is often an edifice 
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constructed without a nail, the fastening 
being done by tying with green palmetto 
fiber. In such huts the occupants can 
defy the heaviest rainstorms and _ bliz- 
zards of midwinter. 

The veteran was somewhat reserved, 
though polite, while the younger men 
were extremely taciturn from wilder- 
ness timidity. Antoine put an extra 
cooking utensil or two on the fire and 
filled the coffee pot, so that the new- 
comers might be invited to supper. 

All of these professionals were pro- 
vided with very long-barrel guns, thirty- 
six to forty inches, of some cheap French 
make, while their very conservative pére 
and ¢‘parrin” still retained his muzzle- 
loader, which had been a very fine wea- 
pon in its day, had been well kept, and 
was proven to be extremely effective. 

They looked upon the twelve-gauge 
thirty-inch double gun of the “Ameri- 
can man” with glances of contemptuous 
derision, and wondered much to each 
other in their own peculiar patois (which 
they knew not was well understood) how 
it could shoot at all without any ham- 
mers on the locks. When they saw the 
thing kill a belated and careless blue- 
bill flying by at long range in the first 
gray of the twilight, and make very little 
noise in doing it, and no smoke at all, 
they wondered still more, and spoke un- 
limited Creole patois to each other. At 
supper these natives seemed to very much 
appreciate some of the unfamiliar viands 
of civilization, and a pint of St. Julien 
allotted to old Paul at the meal with the 
statement that it was “vraiment un vin 
Francais” went so direct to the veteran’: 
heart that he promised to take his host 
to the best pond in that district “for sar- 
celles (what vou calls tildok) payant 
queue (pintail) and canard Francais.” 
These people think that only good comes 
from France, and things French are the 
best of everything. 

The last sound the amateur heard ere 
he was soothed to sleep by the lullaby 
of the northwest breeze sweeping over 
the wide wastes of brown marsh grass 
was the intermittent puffing of a school 
of mullet-hunting porpoises in the tidal 
lake nearby. Then, a few minutes later, 
it seemed, a little talk-fest of the bayou 
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patois was heard around a newly-lighted 
fire before the sail-tents, where the pro- 
fessionals were making coffee. The stars 
of Orion were half way down in the west, 
there was just the least hint of a gray 
line above the eastern horizon, and the 
day was coming. Within a few minutes 
four of the Baratarians had set forth for 
their different distant duck blinds, and 
half an hour later Paul and the “Ameri- 
can man” were paddling side by side in 
their two swift little boats on the way 
to the best pond for the “sarcelles,” the 
“nayant queue” and the “canard Fran- 
cais.” 

Down a deep, wide bayou the first of 
the course lay. This large tidal inlet 
was left as the east was fired by the first 
flush of the dawn. 

Then commenced the musical whis- 
tling of the duck wings as the first wak 
ened flocks of the bluebills commenced 
their flight over the wider watercourses. 
They were left for another day, as the 
amateur needed no guide to show him 
the best “passés” of the bluebills and 
black ducks. The amphibious ducks are 
better game than the all-water ducks, 
even the royal canvasback among them, 
heeause, lacking the wild celery diet, the 
eanvasback, though sometimes very abun- 
dant. ranks low in the list of table ducks 
in Louisiana. 

Paul turned out of the wide tidal inlet 
and took his course through a tortuous 
little creek crooked enough to make an 
average canoeist cross-eved trying to see 
which were the right and left banks 
around so many sudden turns. At the 
head of this diminutive bayou was an 
extensive shallow pond, so matted with 
duckweed that the paddles had to be 
dropped and the pushing poles of the 
pirogues brought into service. At oppo- 
site sides of this pond were two excellent 
professional blinds. After a swig of 
sazerac cocktail to keep the November 
frost out of their fingers, the hunters 
parted for a while and each took one of 
the blinds, placing a few decoys in the 
most advantageous position. Then the 
old Baratarian began quacking and 
chuckling and slapping the water with 
his hands as if he were a whole immense 
flock of mallards in a most loquacious 
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frame of mind; and, just as the fiery rim 
of the sun rose over the marsh level, this 
call of the wild evoked innumerable re- 
sponses in every direction. The guns 
of the other four professionals began to 
boom from different directions. There 
was a distant roar as of heavy falling 
water to the eastward. “Vielle!” shout- 
ed old Paul across the pond. “Regardez 
les sarcelles!’’ There where he pointed a 
smoky ring was circling over the marsh, 
now ascending in lateral curves, now 
swooping down, then climbing up again. 
It was a flock of at least a thousand 
green-winged tea! in the air at once, per- 
forming their beautiful evolutions over 
some favorite feeding ground before set- 
tling and getting down to business and 
breakfast. Then the sky appeared to be 
streaked, more darkly in two or three 
different places, with extended single 
lines of larger darks. each line with a 
ball or cluster at its head. Those were 
the first of the mallard flocks, and Paul, 
heholding them, quacked, chuckled and 
beat the water like duck-wings, louder 
than ever. Then came the first flock 
wheeling our wav and dividing into 
larger distinct dots as they approached. 
With a swift slanting swoop they dashed 
into the water beside Paul’s decoys, and 
bunched in a few seconds, surprised at 
the silence of their wooden fellows. 
Bang! roared the professional’s old muz- 
zle-loader, and several of them remained 
fluttering among the duckweed. Bang! 
again at the wildly rising waterfowl, and 
two more dropped from the air. The 
panic-stricken survivors passed within 
reach of the up-to-date weapon with 


its 40-grain smokeless shells, and 
two more birds suddenly crumpled 
up and tumbled in the water. Ere the 


struggling mallards all lav still, sounded 
overhead the whistling of more duck- 
wings. This time it was a considerable 
flock of pintails that had come over the 
marsh unseen behind the amateur while 
the professional was watching and call- 
ing up another flying flock of mallards. 
The pintails hovered to drop feet first 
among the decovs (mallards and teal al- 
ways swoop swiftly into the water breast 
first). The twelve-gauge talked, and 
two birds tumbled from the hovering 
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bunch, and one of their swiftly rising 
mates decided to remain at its second 
invitation. And so it went for two or 
three hours, old Paul regularly taking 
his double toll from the sitting and ris- 
ing mallards, leaving the teal unmolest- 
ed as being too little to shoot except in 
large bunches, but knocking down single 
mallards or pintails that happened by, 
sometimes at marvelous ranges, and 
rarely scoring a miss in the whole morn- 
ing’s shooting. 

About ten o’clock the ducks ceased 
their flight and settled in remote marshes 
and the centers of lakes, out of danger 
for the time. The two hunters gath- 
ered up their dead ducks, after much 
troublesome and tiresome pushing and 
poling about the shoal, weed-grown flat 
and pulled out for camp. Soon after 
their arrival at the shell-bank the four 
other professionals dropped in, each 
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with lots of ducks, at short intervals. 
As soon as they ate their midday din- 
ner the party of professionals struck 
their sail-tents as swiftly and as silently 
as the proverbial Arabs, and, with a gen- 
eral “Adieu,” were gone, Paul and three 
others on their way to another temporary 
camp and set of duck-blinds a few miles 
distant, and one of his stalwart sons 
speeding the “three-deer” pirogue, load- 
ed down with ducks, the best he could on 
its forty-mile journey to the New Or- 
leans market to have his game there on 
sale fresh the next morning. 

After this one day’s experience, en- 
joyed out of curiosity, with the profes- 
siohals of the Louisiana coast marsh, the 
amateur came to the conclusion that, as 
far as they were concerned, henceforth 
he should prefer to “paddle his own 
canoe.” 
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IL geographical distribution of the 
tarpon, as affecting rod angling 
within a half mile of the shore line, 
may be defined as the coast from the 
northeastern boundary of Florida, fol- 
lowed around the peninsula, across into 
‘Texas, turning the are of the Mexican 
Gulf to Yucatan. Expectation of meeting 
the tarpon at all points in this general 
habitat would be irrational and not in ac- 
cordance with the known habits of pelagic 
fish, but this outlined range embraces the 
localities at which the tarpon appears 
with more or less frequency. The North 
Atlantic coast is washed by waters of too 
low degree of temperature, and ruffled 
by biting winds, conditions uncongenial 
to the tarpon,though a fish is rarely taken 
there. I remember a great stir at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., in July, 1896, when a 
large tarpon was taken in a purse-net sus- 
pended from a pier, a large scale from 
this fish being by me at this writing. 
Upon the coasts of Florida and Texas, 
the list of points at which, with a fair 
degree of certainty, the tarpon may be 
found is as follows: Indian River Inlet, 
Lake Worth, Pass-a-Grille, Marco, Na- 
ples, Bahia Honda, Pine Island, Key 
West, Homossassa, Captiva Pass, Boca 
Grande, Sabine Pass, Galveston, Aran- 
sas Pass and Corpus Christi Pass. A 
longer array of names might be compiled, 
but this will suffice. At Aransas Pass 
is one of the foremost tarpon resorts 
known, and home of one of the foremost 
fishing clubs, the Tarpon Club, its loca- 
tion is of interest. It lies in Aransas 


County, Texas, and is the channel be- 
tween Mustang Island on the southwest 
and St. Joseph’s Island on the northeast 
From the mainland port of Rockport it 
is reached by a fifteen-mile steamer trip 
and is connected by railway with New 
Orleans. On Mustang Island, a cluster 
of cottages constitutes the town of Tar- 
pon, dominated by the Tarpon Inn, a sat 
isfactory hostelry. Opposite lies the 
building of the Tarpon Club, constitut 
ing the “town” of Sport. Here the an- 
glers congregate from all points of the 
country and find courteous treatment 
and ever-ready aid and advice from the 
members of the excellent organization. 

The pass itself is about a quarter of a 
mile wide, and here and there it reaches 
a depth of thirty or forty feet. In order 
to hold the shifting sand and make the 
channel navigable, a long jetty of rock 
was stretched along its course, at great 
expense. It is near this wall of stone 
that the tarpon anglers slowly row, rather 
near shore, finding smooth water even 
though a surf may be piling up on the 
outer bar. As the schools of fish enter 
the pass they often make their presence 
known by coming to the surface with 9 
curious exhaust puff, not unlike the muf- 
fled snuff of a harbor seal. 

As the waters are beaten upon by the 
sun in March and April, the tarpon 1 
gradually increasing numbers enter the 
warm bays and the channels between the 
keys, sandbars and detached coral beaches 
that comprise the lace fringe, the natural 
filigree that makes certain portions of 
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our Southern map appear as a maze, 
Here they remain, passing along the 
coasts in groups, returning again, idling 
away the long, luxurious summer days 
until the approach of winter drives them 
reluctantly from this lotus land. June 
and September afford the most comfort- 
able temperatures for the angler, July 
and August are annoying to the flesh, but 
perhaps a shade more productive of sport. 

The vital point in the whole proposi- 
tion is, of course, the tackle. Cheap, im+ 
perfect stuff means lost fish, lost time 
and lost tempers, with the “sweetness” 
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of the day’s excursion irreparably cur- 
dled. A generous initial investment at 
the tackle shop pays handsome dividends 
in successful sport. From reel seat te 
tip, a single stick of selected, even- 
grained bamboo, greenheart or noibwood 
is to be preferred. Although many 
claim a rod should be reversed at times, 
to take out the set curve that hours of 
fighting puts in its back, I like to see a 
supple bend of that nature, as it seems 
more springy and replies more gracefully 
to the onslaught from below. This, too 


allows the removal of the under line 





guides, which have lost me fish by the 
line catching during the flapping at 
times incidental to erratic jerking of the 
rod tip. This, however, happens but 
rarely, one instance being traced to a 
defective brake pad. 

As in tuna fishing, the slide-and-ring 
reel grip should be supplemented by 
stout lashing to the rod, and in all cases 
the ring should be above the reel. A lon- 
ger butt is necessary for a seat-cup than 
for a waist-brace, in order to bring the 
reel-handle sufficiently high to be freely 
worked by the right hand. The left 
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hand should not move from its position 
upon the rod grip above the reel. The lift 
in pumping should be done by the lett 
arm, the right being free to control a 
possible outrush of line by the reel-pad 
and to take in, on the downward journey 
of the pump-handle movement, the line 
gained. This is equivalent to the feet 
the fish is raised by the elevation of the 
rod. 

The reel, a double multiplier holding 
700 feet of wet line, should have a large 
finger-stud set upon an ample length of 
handle to give more power by avoiding 
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a cramped fist and a limited circumfer- 
ence to be turned by the wrist and fore- 
arm. An alternating click, that reels in 
easily but drags hard on the fish when 
running out, should be a part of it. The 
leather pad, pressed by the thumb upon 
the wound core to check the stream of 
line as the fish dashes away, is a pliable 
square of moose-hide about one-fourth 
of an inch thick. The line, a twenty-one- 
strand cuttvhunk by reputable maker, 
should be dried daily and closely watched 
for fraying places. The hook of Van 
Vleck is turned in an excellent shape 
and stands hard usage. 
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TARPON TAKEN AT PASS-A-GRILLE 


Live mullet is the first choice as bait, 
though dead are acceptable ; sardines and 
other small fish have also been used with 
success. 

The angler, as in tuna fishing, sits in 
the rear seat, facing and fishing over the 
stern, with the boatman at the oars amid- 
ships. ‘Trolling and anchoring are the 
methods, each with a host of advocates, 
but probably, on the whole, equally to be 
recommended. The former is more ad- 
visable if the fish are in abundance and 
biting, as affording instant mobility to 
the angler’s “base of operations.” As a 


rule, the tarpon does not seize the bait 
viciously. It is taken firmly, it is true, 
but not, for instance, with the appalling 
ferocity of the tuna. This gives rise to 
the discussion as to whether the tarpon 
should be struck or not at the first pull. 
As the sting of the barb is felt the tar- 
pon leaves the water in its world-famous 
leap. The sole object of this great bound 
is to dislodge the hook. While in the 
air the fish is writhing convulsively with 
gaping jaws, often swinging the body to 
right and left in what is termed the 
“lateral motion.” The stomach is invari- 
ably uppermost, the back throw is some- 
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what like the start of a midair back-som- 
ersault by an expert gymnast. But here 
the simile fails, for the conclusion is not 
graceful but a decided flop as the fish 
strikes the water in a heap with a great 
splash, as though a boy were attempting 
his first dive and had taken the urchin’s 
inelegantly expressed “belly-bumper.” 
Hardly does the tarpon touch the water 
before he is up again, and again, and 
again—a most thrilling spectacular feat 
which never fails to impress, confuse or 
intimidate all but the oldest hands at the 
rod. A moment’s thought will show that 
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a slack line in air gives the fish a great 
chance to hurl the hook from him, wnne 
attempts to maintain a taut line must 
greatly endanger the tackle, unless done 
with extreme finesse. This is largely an 
acquired knack, and those who have at- 
tained it pass on to attempting to trip 
the fish, while leaping, by a lightning 
twist of line against the huge tail. This 
is diverting and hazardous and never 
fails to bring down the gallery when suc- 
cessful. 

When under water, the handling of a 
tarpon presents no cause for uneasiness 
to one experienced in sea angling. They 
fight manfully and with a brave heart, 
aided by considerable endurance. The 
number of minutes occupied by the fight 
varies in inverse proportion to the degree 
of skill of the angler, other things being 
equal. A half-hour is fair time, an hour 
rather too much for an average-sized 
fish. 

A glorious morning, when every vein 
tingles with life, a cloudless sky, a setting 
of bleached keys and tawny sandbars, 
rimming a cool blue channel, a dozen 
boats in search of the silver king, sup- 
pressed excitement vibrating in every 
heart—here is a scene enacted often in 
the South. An exclamation, clear cut 
across the silent air, a metallic screech 
from a reel, the still water torn asunder 
as, blazing with the startling rawness of 
an open furnace door, the dazzling mass 
of silver shoots high above the heads of 
all! An actual trial to the eyes, at times, 
is the intense refraction of the sun’s rays 
on a hot summer noon, glancing from 
the dripping, polished gleam of the mir- 
ror-faces with which the fish is plated 
(the scales are two and a half inches in 
diameter). The average height of the 
tarpon’s leap is five or six feet, its hori- 
zontal range from eight to twelve. In- 
stances of extraordinary leaps are re- 
corded, but are exceptional. 

The fish now dashes off at an angle, to 
rise again thirty feet away. The resolve 
to conquer, by strength and skill, tingles 
as the scampering toes of mice up and 
down the angler’s vertebre. That big, 
wild-eyed rocket out there, playing “skip 
the rope” with your line, has got to be 
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tamed, thrashed and put out of business, 
and something tells you that you’re the 
man that’s going to do it. It may keep 
you gasping for breath, but that fish 
must hustle if he hopes to get the upper 
hand. It is great sport! The lust of 
battle throbs as keenly at the Pass of 
Aransas as it did at the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle ; the sober citizen becomes a dar- 
ing Leonidas! 

So, after divers adventures, the tarpon 
is at last brought to the boat. If the fish 
is to be mounted it had better be towed 
to the beach (if the sharks will permit), 
given its quietus with a knife on the side 
not to be shown when on the board, cov- 
ered witlt a sailcloth and taken out of the 
sun with all possible speed. If the an- 
gler be a true sportsman fishing for the 
fight alone, the tarpon will be liberated 
at the boat side. Again, others prefer 
to beach the fish, draw out several of the 
celluloid-like scales, take its length, and 
then return it to the water. This is the 
general custom at Aransas Pass. To haul 
a live tarpon into a small boat is to in- 
vite disaster. It bounds convulsively 
about and has been known to wreck 
skiffs, giving the occupants impromptu 
baths. 

Since the earliest times the tarpon 
have been observed by Spaniards, Semi- 
noles and other representatives of hu- 
manity in the South, but, as the fish is 
not fit to eat, and fishing without direct 
result in food was not in vogue in those 
days, they were not pursued. When the 
country assumed the character of a health 
resort, with pleasure for the unemployed 
(so rendered by the fortunate state of 
their finances) in the growing towns and 
tremendous public palaces of the hotel 
systems, the rod and reel devotee of the 
North realized the wonderful sport lying 
latent and undeveloped here. Many at- 
tempts were made, but no fish caught un- 
til that of Mr. Jones of Philadelphia at 
Indian River Inlet. After that, the 
tackle improved, the anglers gained cour- 
age and confidence, and the records fell 
thick and fast. To-day the weightiest 
tarpon ever caught on the rod is the 
record 213-pound fish caught by N. M 
George of Danbury, Conn., on April 8 
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1901, at Bahia Honda, eclipsing the for- 
mer record of Edwin Vom Hofe of New 
York, of 210 pounds. 

Probably the most lavish sport has 
been enjoyed by Mr. Wainwright of 
Pittsburg, whose record was 174 fish up 
to August 8, 1902, at Aransas, as vouched 
for by Professor C. F. Holder. Sport 
roval was the good fortune at the Island 
of Pass-a-Grille, Florida, of L. P. Street- 
er of Los Angeles, and Cyrus 8. Detre of 
Philadelphia, as these illustrations will 
testify. Both are expert in the use of 
rod and reel, Mr. Streeter having taken 
a brace of tuna at Avalon last summer. 


The American woman has demonstrat- 
ed her ability in the great world of out- 
doors and athletic sports, in this tarpon 
fishing as in many other feats of skill. 
These instances will serve to show the 
good work they have done. In 1901 Mrs. 
George T. Stagg of Kentucky took a 205- 
pound fish unaided. Mrs. Hatfield of 
Tarpon surprised the mere men by land- 
ing in two hours, four fine tarpon, the 
largest of them measuring six feet four 
inches and scaling 140 pounds. Miss 
Hampton, the daughter of General Wade 
Hampton, on a visit to the tarpon 
grounds, earned wide renown by taking 








By_L. P. Streeter 


UNIQUE SNAPSHOT OF A LEAPING 


His tarpon of six feet three inches in 
length, the largest which their work pro- 
duced, was not weighed, but was a superb 
specimen, indeed. The leaping tarpon 
is a truly unique snapshot and an inspir- 
ing demonstration of the excitement in- 
cidental to battling with these agile fish. 
Mr. Detre, whose hand, injured by a 
previous fish, had put him hors de com- 
bat, is in the stern of the boat, having 
passed his rod to his boatman after pluck- 
ily attempting to manage the wiry tarpon 
with that handicap. 











TARPON, AT PASS-A-GRILLE, FLORIDA 


fifteen fish, and she deserved it. 
Supposing that we have before us that 
interesting but elusive personage, the 
average tarpon, we shall probably find 
the tape to read five feet three inches in 
length and the scales to indicate between 
eighty-five and ninety pounds weight 
The body is about five times as long as it 
is wide; the marked features are the ex- 
tending, whip-like upper spine of the 
dorsal fin and the odd mouth, which 
opens, apparently, from the top of the 
head, moving on a hinge like the cap of 
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an inverted pocket match-box ; the color, 
unblemished silver, clouding into dark 
olive along the back. 

Mexico offers tarpon angling to as 
great a degree as our own country. Dr 
Howe, identified with the Mexican an- 
gling as pioneer and past master, has 
defeated with the rod and reel the great- 
est individual of the tarpon tribe ever 
succumbing to human pluck and dexter- 
ity, a 223-pound fish taken at Tampico 
after three and one-half hours battling 
Although Mexican angling is without the 
scope of these notes, it is mentioned both 
as of undoubted interest and because a 
talk upon sea fishing in general without 
s. word of Dr. Howe would surely be in- 
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' By Permission of L. P. Streeter 


A GREAT TARPON TAKEN BY MR. STREETER. 
6 FEET 3 INCHES IN LENGTH 
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complete. The tarpon is world-famous 
as one of the greatest of game fishes, and 
the realm of sport would suffer a heavy 
loss from its elimination. 

A rare visitor to Southern waters is 
the giant barracuda. At Key West it is 
sometimes caught on small fish; but it fs 
hetter known in the West Indies, chiefly 
as a menace to harbor bathers; it is re- 
ported to have attacked and torn men 
while in the water. This is, however, 
highly exaggerated, and, as the fish is 
quite scarce, no great alarm need be felt 
on this score. Frank V. Rider took an 
eight-foot specimen, which figured in his 
famous doggerel at the Tuna Club’s ban- 
quet in 1899, when his record black sea 
bass, 327 pounds, was contesting the 
point of superiority with Holder’s 183- 
pound tuna. The genial gentleman un- 
grammatically but romantically observed 
that 


“ . ,. . he has wooed a 
BKight-food barracuda.” 


From what Mr. Rider has told me, the 
fish must be of an extremely sour and 
churlish temperament, without regard 
for the gentle art of angling, displaying 
2 boorish impetuosity at times, most dis- 
concerting to the man attempting an or- 
derly. well-conducted encounter. They 
are shaped and colored much in the style 
of the California barracuda. The aver- 
age weight is about sixty pounds, but, as 
their capture is an unusual feat, they 
cannot be considered more than a bare 
possibility of a Southern angling trip. 

Mere bulk does not constitute game- 
ness nor colossal size guarantee a fight- 
ing spirit. A poltroon’s heart may beat 
beneath a giant’s coat. For example, the 
halibut. He is massive and strong as an 
ox, but he does not play when hooked. 
T’o sound and sulk is his sole idea of re- 
sistance. 

A strict interpretation of the title 
“game fishes’ might exclude the im- 
mense jewfish of Texas and Florida, for. 
though sharing with the Pacific black sea 
hass the honor of heaviest of rod-caught 
fish, it is unquestionably loggy and le- 
thargic. It will tow a boat in fine style 
and by brute strength weary human mus- 
cles, but it is not quick, intelligent or 
snappy, and ploughs along like a coun- 
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try oaf at the village foot-race. Scien- 
tists recognize two species, the black 
grouper and the warsaw, but locally no 
distinction is made, both being termed 
the jewfish. They are present in winter 
as well as in summer, living upon small 
fish and crustaceans. A pecuflarity is 
their fondness for nooks and crannies in 
the coral beds, corresponding to the par- 
tiality of the misnamed “jewfish” of Cal- 
ifornia for seaweed thickets. They fre- 
quently rush out upon a smaller fish, 
hooked by an angler, and carry away the 
entire outfit. 

The hand line was considered for years 
the only possible method of taking these 
Titans, but the rod is making gratifying 
headway in this difficult field. They are 
now taken with considerable regularity at 
various points. The following descrip- 
tion is by the dean of the American an- 
gling corps, Professor C. F. Holder, in 
his “Big Game Fishes of the United 
States” : 

“Tn 1902 the anglers at Tarpon (Aran- 
sas Pass) had some remarkable fishing. 
Six huge fishes were taken in a day and 
sixteen in two days, one of which, caught 
by J. A. Waddell, with Robert Farley as 
boatman, weighed four hundred and fifty 
pounds and was claimed by the angler as 
the record jewfish of the world with rod 
and reel. It made a most gamy 
fight and redeemed the tribe. It meas- 
ured seven feet three inches in length, 
its girth being five feet nine inches, a 
veritable colossus. The largest jewfish 
landed in these waters was taken by some 
seiners at Corpus Christi Bay several 
vears ago. It weighed 1,015 pounds, 
suggestive that there is a field for the 
lover of such big game in these haunts 
of the tarpon.” 

So observes the worthy professor, who, 
bv the way, is representative of the high- 
est type of sportsman and is an ornament 
to the ranks of salt-water anglers as cul- 
tured, humane and thoroughly expert. 

The jewfish average about 200 pounds 
and are dark, chestnut brown in hue. 





MUSCAL- 


RESEMBLES 
LUNGE, BUT HARDLY OWNS ITS FIGHT- 
ING SPIRIT 


THE BARRACUDA THE 


The head is as large as a tub and round- 
ed like the edge of that vessel; the eyes 
are so high and close together that the 
huge fish seems afflicted with squint. 
The tail is a powerful instrument 
rounded, thick set and muscular. 

For tough work of this character, a 
seven-foot, sixteen-ounce single-joint rod 
twenty-four-strand line and_ stanch 
tackle are necessary, for herculean labor 
is in order. A brawny arm and solid 
shoulders stand the angler in good stead. 


(To be continued) 





Photographed by Silas A. Lottridge. 


MR. WOODCHUCK ENJOYING HIMSELF ON THE OLD RAIL FENCE 
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THE CALIFORNIA JACK RABBIT 


A REVIEW OF ITS CURIOUS HABITS AND HOW IT MAY 
BE HUNTED BY THE RIFLE LOVER 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


UCH has been written of the fa- 
M mous rabbit drives of the San 
Joaquin Valley of Central Cali- 
fornia, and not a little told of the sport 
of coursing the swift-footed jacks with 
greyhounds over the sandy plains of the 
Southwest before the Gringo came with 
fences to break up the landscape, and 
yet I cannot recall a single mention in 
any sportsmen’s magazine of the jack 
rabbit as a game animal, as a fit target 
for the rifle, even in the hands of the 
skilled marksman. 

The shotgun has few or no terrors for 
the jack rabbit; he seldom comes close 
enough to the hunter to be in any dan- 
ger. Of ordinary rabbit traps he has 
no fear, for his home and his feed are 
out in the open plain, and. unlike the 
rest of the tribe, he is one of the wisest 
of all the four-feet in the time of danger. 
IT have seen jacks caught in ordinary 
steel “skunk” traps, but the steel jaws 
had been well hidden beneath a thin film 
of sand in a narrow runway between two 
clumps of cactus. Through this runway 
the animals had to pass or make a long 
detour around the dense patch of thorns. 

In like manner, this rabbit is too 
crafty to be taken by the weasels or the 
foxes found in the valleys and the mesas 
which he inhabits. But the coyote gets 
him whenever and wherever he pleases. 
The little wolf is the one relentless pur- 
suer from whom the jack cannot escape. 
T do not believe these stories of pack- 
hunting. told of coyotes by the sentimen- 
talists: IT have known these jackals of 
the West for almost a score of vears, and 
the most of their hunting is done in 
pairs, the rare packs being composed of 
mother, father and one family of young. 
But I do know that one well-grown coy- 


ote can catch the swiftest jack rabbit 
that ever stepped into California. A 
pair of the wolves will “make a monkey 
of him,” and a whole family would catch 
two or three of the rabbits while a like 
number of greyhounds were running one 
to earth. 

The result of this is that the spread 
of the coyotes over the southern coun- 
ties of the state is hailed with delight 
by all orchardists, especially those whose 
groves lie along the edge of the hills. In 
like manner, the chicken raisers have it 
in for the coyote and care little as to 
what becomes of the jack rabbit. This 
is not exactly a fair deal, but through it 
all the rabbits thrive and increase amaz- 
ingly. On the desert. where they can do 
no harm, they are to be found in thou- 
sands— I do not think I would exag- 
gerate much if I said millions—and they 
form the staple meat food of such of the 
Indians as have rifles. Of course, these 
are not many, but they are sufficiently 
plentiful to make the rabbits rather wild 
near well-beaten trails, so that they fur- 
nish excellent sport to the casual traveler 
who cares for snap-shooting with a rifle. 

I remember one afternoon above Hes- 
peria—Hesperia, by the way, is the cen- 
ter of the jack rabbit population of the 
United States—when, armed with a lit- 
tle .25-20 rifle, I spent several hours 
tramping through the greasewood and 
other scrub which clothes the level floor 
of the desert at this point, shooting 
jacks. And I never had more real hard 
rifle shooting than I did that afternoon. 

Near Hesperia, which, it should be 
said, is on the main line of the railway 
to San Francisco from Los Angeles, 
there is an immense forest of those 
strange desert growths known as yuccas. 
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The trunks are bare, save for a rough 
bark, and at a height of from ten to 
twenty feet they branch vigorously. At 
the ends of the short, naked branches 
grow clumps of long, lanceolate leaves. 
As these leaf-clumps cast more or less 
shade, the effect is that of a wide gallery 
of gray pillars, the whole overtopped 
with an irregular awning, through which, 
here and there, the sun filters large gold 
en blotches. 

In this grove, and in other smaller 
ones which surround it, the large rabbits 
love to sit at rest during the heated part 
of the day, going out with the coming of 
the shadows to feed in the little valleys. 
As one walks through this yucca forest 
his footsteps rouse innumerable jacks 
from their siestas, and the way they will 
put a tree trunk between themselves and 
the intruder is a caution to slow people. 

I walked out from the little station, 
the .25-20 lying in the hollow of my 
arm, through the warm glow of the late 
afternoon. In the creek bed away off 
to the west I could hear the quail call- 
ing, and through the scattered yuccas, 
here and there, a dove cooed. All else 
was silence, and there is no place in the 
world so quiet as the desert just when 
day is merging into night. Ahead of me 
I could see the trunks of the vueccas com- 
ing closer together at every step, and 
presently I was among them. 4 Here and 
there in the flat forks of the branches 
was laid the loose cradle of a mourning 
dove, empty now, in November. Out on 
the edge of the grove I saw a shadow 
shape moving slowly out, and marked 
him as a coyote. For an instant he 
paused, dull black against the sun, and 
T waited for him to come out of the glare 
so that I might have speech with him, 
when, from the edge of a scarred yucca 
trunk not twenty-five feet away, a jack 
rabbit bolted. 

The chance was irresistible, and I cut 
loose. Missed him? Of course; and he 
went scurrying on in spite of a second 
shot sent after him. It took him pos- 
siblv ten steps to get under way, and I’1] 
bet the second shot never even caught up 
with him. It was my fault that the first 
shot missed, but T am quite sure that he 
outran the second one. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Presently another one got up from the 
base of another yucca, ran a few steps; 
around and among the trunks and then 
made the mistake of sitting up. A bul- 
let squarely between the eyes settled him ; 
in fact, it quite beheaded him. Then, all 
at once, I saw three of the rabbits sitting 
at the bases of as many yuccas, looking 
like nothing so much as fallen stubs of 
limbs from off the trunks themselves. 
Here was the explanation of the sudden 
appearance of the rabbits from beneath 
my very feet. Another case of protec- 
tive coloration, and evidently the jack: 
knew it. Thereafter I picked up one 
whenever a good shot offered, and did 
not go outof my way to follow any that 
fled too rapidly. 

I have seen a lot of jack rabbits in my 
time, from the drives of Fresno and Bak- 
ersfield to the famous hunting grounds 
of Smith Mountain down in San Diego 
County, but I never saw such hordes’ 
loose in the open before nor since, nor 
do I ever expect to. Indeed, I do not 
suppose they are so plentiful around the 
little desert town as they were then. 
When I got back to the station the rea- 
son for the tight fencing and the sheath- 
ing of all the trees around the village 
was apparent ; out a few rods on the des- 
ert were waiting, not hundreds, but 
thousands of hungry rodents, eager to 
devour every green thing, and willing to 
change their diet from one of the weeds 
and rank growth of the plain to the more 
succulent herbs grown by man. 

And the ranchers thereabout are de- 
lighted to have a hunter come through 
there to kill off a few of the pests; as for 
them, they have quite given up attempt- 
ing to kill them by any ordinary means. 
They have not yet arrived at the condi- 
tion of the farmers near Imperial, down 
at the Salton Sea, who offered to board 
and lodge hunters free of charge if they 
would assist them in exterminating the 
thousands of ducks and geese that set- 
tled down on the grain fields, but they 
know that crops and jack rabbits at one 
and the same time in one and the same 
place are impossibilities. 

Over on the seaward side of the moun- 
tains, in Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside 
and San Diego counties, there are jack 
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rabbits in lesser numbers, not enough to 
do any damage, yet plenty for good sport 
for one who knows how to go after them. 
Here around Los Angeles, where I am 
writing this, they are found for the 
most part in the dry washes and along 
the bases of the low hills. Up around 
the mountains, even where the mesa does 
roll up in level floor, they are not plenti- 
ful. Usually they are residents of one 
limited locality, two or three pairs occu- 
pving four or five acres as a resting and 
breeding place and ranging around this 
central space for many a mile. 

Where the sage brush and the cactus 
grow thick in the washes, jacks may be 
found at noonday. In such places they 
are very secretive and must be “flushed” 
from the shelter of some shrub before 
they will run. Upon hearing the hunter 
coming, however, they slip around on the 
other side of a bed of cactus or brush and 
lie more silent than did ever any Molly 
Cottontail in the good old boyhood days. 
With the coming of evening, and in the 
dull gray of early morning hours, the 
large rabbits spread out over the sur- 
rounding slopes to feed. Then they 
offer better and more open rifle shots, as 
they sit on their haunches to eat or rise 
erect to view the country. 

I remember one day several years ago 
when I was on a trip in a wagon through 
San Diego County with my father. We 
had a couple of fox hounds with us, and 
it was a question of getting rabbits 
enough for their suppers every day. On 
this particular afternoon we were riding 
along very slowly, the hounds in the 
wagon, and the horses following the old 
San Luis Rev River road, when father 
reached across and tock what he calls his 
“quail gun” from my lap. This quat! 
gun was an old hammer affair. with the 
barrels sawed off so that it could be han- 
dled readily in the brush, and it would 
shoot like a small cannon. 

At this time it was loaded with No. 5 
shot, and, as usual with father’s shells, 
these were filled to the brim. He raised 
the gun, took aim at a low clump of 
“chamise” brush growing beside the 
road, and without halting the team 
fired. As soon as thev heard the shot the 
horses stopped, and T ran around behind 


the brush to see what was doing. From 
the wagon I could see nothing, on ac- 
count of the ‘cloud of black powder 
smoke, but behind the brush I found an 
old female jack rabbit stone dead and 
three youngsters in various stages of in- 
jury. All of these I caught and killed, 
so it is evident that they would have died 
and were virtually killed by the one shot. 
I have myself killed two rabbits at one 
shot with a rifle, but I believe this is a 
record with a shotgun. 

To some, who are accustomed to fol- 
lowing one little rabbit through the 
snowdrifts with Towser’s loving aid in 
an Eastern winter, this story will prob- 
ably appear a bit wild, but it can be 
vouched for and doubtless the feat could 
be repeated by the same man shooting 
the same gun, were the opportunity to 
come again. These four rabbits fed the 
two dogs well that night and next morn- 
ing, but as food for the man who loves 
game for its fine flavor and its tender 
substance, the jack has little or nothing 
to commend it. A very young animal 
well boiled in port wine. after the man- 
ner of the old Spanish dons, and served 
with chiles, tortillas and frijoles, is ex- 
cellent; otherwise the meat of the faex 
rabbit is tough, stringy and without fla- 
vor. The cottontail is far ahead if it. 
and the tiny blue brush rabbit of South- 
ern California is to the jack as the Marv- 
land terrapin is to the Mississippi mud 
turtle. 

Sitting up against the green of a slop- 
ing hillside, the red-grav of an old jack 
makes a vivid mark for the rifleman, but 
the shotgun expert, as a rule, is far out- 
classed in this game. and it is onlv such 
chance shots as IT have just mentioned 
that ever score for the scattergun. Occa- 
sionally on the desert the Pah-utes get 
a jack rabbit with their bows and arrows, 
but not often. T knew a half-breed In- 
dian boy when T made my last trip into 
the Death Valley country who could 
crawl on his belly for a mile after a flock 
of quail and pretty generally get at leas" 
one or two of them with an old horse- 
pistol which he had, but who could not 
come anywhere near to a grazing jack 
rabbit. All his tricks and plans, worked 
so successfully against the rest of the 
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creatures he knew, were of no avail 
against this one. He could call a coy- 
ote out of the blackest night or stalk a 
bighorn until he could plant an arrow 
behind its shoulder, but very, very sel- 
dom did he come in with a jack’s carcass 
dangling from his belt. 

The desert jack rabbits are a trifle 
larger than those on the seacoast side of 
the mountains, and I think they are 
more fleet of foot, if this be possible. 
The young of all jack rabbits are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and while they can run 
rapidly almost as soon as they leave the 
parental form, they are even more adept 
at hiding beside or behind some clump 
of brushwood than are ever their elders. 
Few of the youngsters are killed, and 
those which do come into view of the 
hunter are mainly such as are disturbed 
by a dog. In thick cactus or in the 
brush-covered flats whereon they are 
born, it is practically useless to attempt 
to shoot the little fellows; they run like 
deer and dodge more swiftly into some 
convenient passageway than can a cotton- 
tail. 

The best all-around gun for jack rab- 
bit shooting, as it is indeed for all smal! 
mammal hunting, is the .25-20. The 
.22, no matter how well made, does not 
carry up at certain distances, and if the 
animal is not hit in a vital spot it does 
not die, at least not immediately, and. 
nine times out of ten, escapes. If the 
bullet from the larger gun, however. 
strikes a creature the size of a jack rab- 
bit anywhere, the rabbit is as good as 
dead, nor is it as badly torn as it would 
he by the old style .32 or the more mod- 
ern .30-30. Indeed, it is my private 
opinion that for all the game of the 
American continent, up to the mountain 
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lion, the .25-20, properly handled, is the 
gun of all guns. I have killed coyotes at 
such distances with this rifle that I was 
ashamed of the luck which had brought 
me safe through the chance shot, and I 
have shot ducks from a sandhill blind, 
where I am confident no other rifle would 
have covered the distance and not torn 
the birds out of all semblance of useful- 
ness. With this gun, the jack rabbit, mov- 
ing slowly over the level floor of the aver- 
age California mesa, offers an alluring 
target, which becomes still more entic- 
ing when the long-eared fellow rises, and. 
sitting on his haunches, poises a good 
two feet above the ground to view the 
landscapé. Then he is just the right 
mark to test the hunter’s eve and the 
carrying power of the rifle. I have seen 
the new German army rifle used at this 
game, too, and while the ball is hardly 
larger than that of the .25-20, it has as 
bad a habit of tearing the whole insides 
out of the animal as has the .30-30. 

These rabbits do not make burrows, as 
do the cottontails of the same region, but 
have their voung in forms in the grass 
and in the little open spaces in the midst 
of dense cactus clumps. Here they are 
safe from most enemies save the weasels. 
and I have no doubt that these slender- 
bodied little rascals get a great many of 
the young jacks. They grow so rapidly, 
however, that they are soon able to take 
care of themselves, and I do not believe 
any weasel] in his right mind would at- 
tack a full-grown jack rabbit. They can 
deal painful as well as powerful blows 
with their strong hind feet, which are 
armed with long and sharp claws. and 
they have as well an unusually vicious 
habit of biting with teeth that are as 
pointed as new needles. 
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BOUT the time the Italian and his 
chestnut stand begin to crowd our 
street corners the game birds are 


ready for picking, too. It is then I yearn 
to indulge in my favorite of all outdoor 





“Stands as though carved from stone” 


sports, that of hunting small game over 
a good dog; and if you want to know 
something about it go down to Foushee 
Lodge in North Carolina with me some 
night, and you will wake up early 
in the morning, when Mammy un- 
locks the kitchen door, and soon you will 
hear her humming a weird darky hymna 
while busily preparing breakfast, and we 
know she is chewing the brush of her 
snuff twig all the while. After a little 
time Mammy’s grandson, Franklin, 
comes in with an armful of wood, starts 
the fire in our stove, and we soon have 
our room warm and tumble out to be 
ready when Mammy calls “Breakfas’ 
ready, gen’men.” We sit down to a table 
loaded with hot biscuit, fried chicken, 
bacon and eggs, coffee and cream, and, 


after tucking away a generous portion 


? 


under our vests, make up a lunch for our 
noon halt and enough more to give the 
dogs a taste. Then, with coats loaded 
down with shells, camera, lunch, ete., 
we set forth, turning loose the two or 
three dogs which were rested yesterday, 
the others barking a sharp protest at be- 
ing left behind, no matter how stiff and 
sore they may be from their running of 
the day previous. 

The air is crisp and cold as we start 
out, for the ground froze some during 
the night. For a while it nips our ears 
and finger-tips, and we feel chilly with 
only a flannel shirt, vest and canvas coat 
for covering, but the exercise soon starts 
the blood to circulating and it is not 
long before we are comfortably warm 
and need only to keep moving to stay so. 





“Amuse ourselves over his facial contortions” 


The dogs, too, start out as though walk- 
ing on broken glass, and well they may, 
for, not having stout-soled shoes to pro- 
tect their feet against burrs, briars and 
rough ground, the previous run has left 
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* * “The dogs are soon nosing them out” 


them sore; but they shake off their stiff- 
ness and, caring not for the soreness, are 
soon going at a merry clip, with heads 
carried high, searching the air about the 
likely places for the scent that tells them 
quail are near. 
Several fields woods are 


and small 








MAMMY 


covered and nothing found, but as we 
enter a good-sized wheat stubble Token 
suddenly jumps into a nice point and 
stands as though carved of stone. Old 
Reine, coming in from one side, backs 
her on sight, and as we walk in ahead 
of Token a covey of quail bursts with a 
whirr into the air about us. If you are 
new at the game you will stand paralyzed 
with “whirr” fever until the birds are 
out of reach or you bang away at the 
bunch, and in both cases draw a blank; 
but if you have been there before you 
judge from the location of the nearest 
cover about which way the birds will 
fly, and then take position accordingly. 
When they flush, single out one on your 
side of the bunch, pull on him, and if 
you are quick enough you may fire at 
another one before they are out of reach. 
which is about fifty yards, and most of 
the birds are killed between fifteen and 
forty yards. For that reason you want a 
cylinder bore for the first shot, which 
makes the shot spread more, and a choke 
bore for the second, which keeps the shot 
bunched better at a distance. In this 
case we tumble three birds to the four 
shots. Token and Reine are sent in to 
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retrieve and do the trick in fair shape. 
Reine closes her jaws on the bird a lit- 
tle too hard and does not like to give it 
up, but she has a great nose and is a 
dandy to find them. 

With the birds in our pockets we start 
after the scattered ones, which have 
dropped in singles and pairs in the 
woods beyond to hide in the leaves anid 
brush, and the dogs are soon nosing them 
out. Zip! and Reine has one, and away 
he goes through the brush. Bang! bang! 
he is going yet; whirr! whirr! and a 
couple more are going at the crack of the 
guns. One of them tumbles to your sec- 
ond barrel. Then we hunt around a lot 
more and wonder where the rest of the 
birds are, for we saw them drop right in 
here with the others. The fact is—so the 
old-timers have figured it out—that the 
birds pitch under the leaves and hold 
their scent so the dogs cannot smell them. 
At such times you must almost step on 
them to start them; but, as there is no 
hurry, we can sit down for ten or fifteen 
minutes somewhere nearby, and before 
long they will begin to move to get to- 
gether again, and then the dogs can lo- 
cate them. As we are more interested in 
a new covey, we leave these birds and in 
going through a ragweed field hear a 


thump-swish, thump-swish, and know a 
bunny is trying to give us the slip; but 
as he moves the weeds as he runs, we see 
that the dogs are not in range, and then 
as he shows the little bunch of cotton he 
carries on the end that goes over the wall 
last, we shove the gun ahead, and at the 
erack Brer’ Rabbit lies kicking on the 
ground, and we hurry to pick him up be- 
tore the dogs can get there; for bird dogs 
should not take notice of rabbits, and nei- 
ther should we on their account, but when 
we only have a week or two a year and 
our bag of birds does not run over ten 
or a dozen a day, one does not like to 
pass them, for they make a fine shot, and 
then, too, Mammy can fry them or cook 
them in a pie that “shore do taste good” 
after a day’s hunt. 

In this way we continue through soft 
plowed fields where the mud makes one 
haul up a good part of the state at every 
step ; next through a patch of blackberry 
briars which are equally anxious to 
have us with them, even tearing our 
clothes, faces, hands and legs to hold us; 
then over a brook on a log, and if we are 
timid about walking it we get down and 
‘coon it” and get laughed at; and so on 
till noon, when we are tired enough to 
sit down in the grass in a sunny nook 
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near t good spring, and there stow away 
the lunches,now and then tossing a bit to 
the dogs, which eagerly watch every 
mouthful eaten. Next, take a pull or 
two from the spring, and while we rest 
Franklin has fallen asleep in the warm 
sunshine and we amuse ourselves over 
his facial contortions when a straw is ap- 
plied to his lips and nose. 

The afternoon is much like the morn- 
ing, only as the sun gets low our feet ge4 
heavy and the coat and gun seem to have 
taken on weight, too; so, whether the bag 
of birds be large or small, we are glad 
to get back to the lodge and change foot- 
gear and clothes and get outside an appe- 
tizer while Mammy is busy getting din- 
ner ready. Perhaps, anyway, from the 
size of our appetite as shown at dinner, 
the appetizer is not really necessary, or 
perhaps it is the new way the victuals 
are cooked that makes one eat so, and it 
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is dollars to doughnuts you never broke 
a chunk of cornbread from the loaf with 
your fist before, or had sweet potatoes 
fried in sorghum and butter, or were 
asked to “help yourse’f to swamp seed 
and ’lasses” (rice and syrup) and spread 
biscuits with butter that looks like cream 


cheese. These are only the “fixings” 
that go with the nice juicy quail pie, and 
after topping it off with preserved 
peaches or blackberries and cake, tea or 
coffee—the last named the only necessary 
articles to bring from good old New 
York—there is no doubt that one has a 
sufficiency and is willing to stretch out 
on the bed or in a rocker while Morris 
is busy feeding the dogs. 

Perhaps before turning in we play a 
game of cards, and if it gets late we mix 
up what Bob calls “atin’ and drinkin’,” 
and turn in with happy anticipations of 
the next day’s sport. 
































IN THE SHADOW OF HIS TAIL 


A STUDY IN ANIMAL 


NOMENCLATURE 


AND FOLK-ETYMOLOGY 


By B. W. 


creature has been before the public 
eye, the acme of graceful movement, 
the perfection of vivid activity. Na- 
tions of men in every age have admired 
him, marveled at him, tamed and petted 
him, and ruthlessly slain him. Watch 
him as he frisks through the tree tops, 
flagging, signaling, wig-wagging to all 
the tribes of beasts and birds with that 
fluffy semaphore of a tail; and then can 
you marvel that mankind from the dawn 
of the world noted that bushy waving 
member as the chief and salient feature 
of the squirrel, and made of it the grace- 
ful hook on which to hang his nomen- 
clature in many tongues. The folk- 
names of the familiar animals are crys- 
tallized history. The points of view, 
often changing with the passing ages, 
from which men regarded the common 
creatures of wood and field, flash forth 
from these homely names like rays from 
the facets of a jewel. 

Perhaps in the case of no animal is 
this more beautifully illustrated than 
in the case of the squirrel. It is natural 
that this should be so, for the squirrel 
is an animal of almost worldwide dis- 
tribution. Every continent holds many 
species of the bright, active creature, and 
few islands of the sea are without a rep- 
resentative of his tribe. Calculated by 
his mode of life and varied activities to 
attract and hold the attention even of 
the primitive man, delicious in flesh for 
food, soft and warm of pelt for clothing, 
it is then no wonder that he was closely 
watched, ardently pursued and signifi- 
cantly named. 

Far away in the hill country of India. 
ere yet had begun the distribution of the 
traces of Arvan men, back in the dim 
Vedie twilight of the morning of re- 
corded speech, our swarthy primogeni- 
tors knew him and marked his ways; for 


Fs five thousand years the little 
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they called him vrksacayika, whose root 
signification is “lying upon a tree.” Many 
a native hunter must have been deeply 
impressed with the squirrel’s skillful art 
of concealment in lying motionless along 
the bough, his protective coloring render- 
ing him like a mere stain upon the bark. 
before the name grew fixed upon him. 
And if his art of concealment won him a 
title, equally did his general habit of 
life, for these first men called him also 
parnamrga, “dwelling amid the leaves of 
a tree.” But men began to trace resem- 
blances, to talk in figures of speech, and 
to develop the artistic and poetic sense. 
And so, ere long, our little hero of the 
graceful tail found himself ennobled, as 
it were, by the name of camaravucha, 
“chowrie-tail,” the chowrie being the 
name given to the flowing tail of the 
Tibetan yak (Bos grunniens). These 
magnificent tails were mounted upon 
handles of jeweled gold, and waved away 
the flies and their annoying kindred 
from kings and rajahs, ultimately be- 
coming from this exclusive use a symbol 
of royalty itself. 

Then began the great migration, that 
slow, majestic wave of the human tide. 
pouring ever westward in the path of its 
mighty ocean prototype. The primitive 
Aryan stock differentiated: Hellenic, 
Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Celtic, budded 
forth from the parent race and reached 
in overland journey, steady, fateful, irre- 
sistible as the oncoming of the night, the 
corner of vacant Europe that each claims 
us its home to-day. There was the squir- 
rel before them, their little friend of the 
Himalayan foot-hills; and his flesh was 
the sweeter for their hardships, and his 
coat was the softer for their privations, 
for the wear and tear of a millennium 
and a half of nomadic wanderings to 
bleaker climes. 

So the Hellenes, 


the artists of the 
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world in pigment,in marble and in wood, 
named him again for all lands and for 
all time. They called him skiouros, “he 
that basks in the shadow of his tal.” 
This name became the borrowed property 
of Rome, the mighty empire that lived 
its stupendous life in borrowed thought, 
berrowed art, and conquered lands. To 
the Romans the merry little “friend of 
all the world” became sciurus, a name 
akin in sound and identical in sense to 
the Greek. But he was so small, so at- 
tractive, so endeared to the popular heart 
—and palate—that following the genius 
of language, which, the world over, ex- 
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reflecting the popular regard in which 
the little creature was held. 

Before, however, we take up the Ro- 
mance development of the squirrel names. 
we must follow a branching path off into 
the debased Latin of the Dark Ages, the 
days when all sense of beauty was lost 
in barbaric appetite and utilitarianism, 
the days when peasants and popes alike 
were burning into lime the glorious mar- 
bles of Athens and of Rome, and monks 
were scribbling rude hymns and ruder 
prayers over the priceless manuscripts of 
classic literature and lore. Here we may 
expect a tragedy in the life of our little 





“The squirrel is an animal of almost world-wide distribution” 


presses endearment by the diminutive, 
they called him scturulus, modifying it 
also to sciriolus and squiriolus; the ter- 
minations -ulus, -olus, adding to the orig- 
inal appellative the idea of diminutive- 
ness of size. These forms constitute the 
Latin nut from which is ultimately 
cracked the English kernel. squirrel. The 
Latin term became of course the parent 
of the squirrel appellatives in all the 
Romance languages, passing through 
many phonetic changes incident to the 
slow development of the modern tongues, 
and suffering some changes and additions 


pet; and one we find. A terrible tragedy 
it is, that tells of squirrel skins used as 
the rough coin of barter and the medium 
of exchange. The story of it is written 
forever in a single word. Asprio was the 
name applied in these gloomy times to a 
coin newly minted, a term meaning liter- 
ally “the rough”—a commentary, by the 
way, on the coiner’s art as then practised. 
But coin was scarce in those troublous 
decades, and squirrel skins, soft and 
warm and ever useful, passed current. 
Thus the squirrel became aspriolus, “the 
small coin”; that is, the debased or com- 
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mon coin. But the age of cruelty grew 
milder; the sense of beauty, symmetry 
and sympathy was born again in men, 
and the squirrel resumed, upon their 
tongues as upon the trees, his care-free 
basking in his tail’s soft shadow, and 
will do so to the end of time. And here 
is how it all came about. 

The earliest Italian term was schiriu- 
olo, the direct offspring of sciriolus with- 
out admixture. But as time flowed by, the 
Italian people seemed to get better and 
better acquainted with the pretty squir- 
rel, and to have a still warmer place for 
him in their affections and appetites, and 
so they improved on the one diminutive 
by adding another, and the squirrel be- 
came among them unto this day scojat- 
tolo, with the -att- syllable as the second 
diminutive, signifying approximately 
“the dear little creature that basks in the 
shadow of his tail.” 

The same derivation persists through- 
out the Romance languages and dialects. 
The oldest French form that has reached 
us is escuriaus, in which it is important 
to note the assumed initial e. This as- 
sumed vowel, as we shall later see, in 
other climes and among other races fur- 
nished material for a whole structure of 
folk-etvmology, beautiful, indeed, spe- 
cious and very interesting, but entirely 
false. Then the French developed an in- 
termediate form, escuriére. This old 
word, by the merging of the sibilant and 
by a compensating accent, gives the mod- 
ern French écureuil. 

His tail still protecting him from sun- 
stroke, the squirrel frisks over the Sar- 
dinian trees as schirru; in Provence, land 
of the Cypris rose and of poets, he is 
escurol; in the Rheto-Romanic dialect 
he becomes sciirat, recalling the Italian 
inserted diminutive: Portugal calls him 
esquilo; and as we enter Spain from the 
north, the Aragonese name is esquirol. 

Traveling southward in Spain. we sud- 
denly find that our little friend, with one 
of those quick flirts of his natural sun- 
shade for which he is famous, has 
shaken from the tip of it his verv name: 
and, lo! ardilla barks and chatters at us 
from overhead and leaps fabulous dis- 
tances from waving branch to branch. 
Here is still evidently the affectionate 
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diminutive, but a diminutive of what? 
Clearly of a form arda, a word that does 
not exist separately, and perhaps never 
did. 

We are now in the land of the Moor- 
ish conquest, and the sources of strange 
words are to be looked for upon the dis- 
tant shores of the Dark Continent there 
facing us across the Mediterranean. The 
postulated form arda is nothing more 
than the Berber aguerda, which again has 
its origin in the Arabic yerbo, whose root 
signification is “the leaper.” The fanci- 
ful is dropped for the purely descriptive. 
But the word was not coined for the 
squirrel; it was nothing more nor less 
than the name of the jerboa, a graceful 
kangaroo-like rodent of northern Africa. 
When the Moorish legions came, they 
had the word; the animal they had left 
across the straits. They then simply be- 
stowed the name upon the best leaper 
they found in their new home. The term 
endured even after the Moorish domin- 
ion was shattered, but under the all-pow- 
erful influence of that marvelous Roman 
language, which acts through the ages as 
the sun’s rays through space, a Latin 
diminutive tempered the rougher Arabic. 
and ardilla, a hybrid word, remains to 
this day, “the little leaper,” “the little 
acrobat.” 

Passing from Romance to Germanic 
languages, we shall see how folk-etymol- 
ogy misinterpreted philological phenom- 
ena; and though in the forests of cen- 
tral and northern Europe, where roamed 
the aurochs and Cesar’s stiff-legged elk, 
the playful squirrel never ceased to bask 
in the shadow of its tail, the Germanic 
tribes who saw him lost entirely the un- 
derstanding of his fanciful name. Mis- 
led by a mere similarity of sound caused 
by that same assuming of an initial vowel 
mentioned above, they mistook the first 
syllable of his name for the monosyllabic 
name of one of his favorite trees, the oak. 
and perpetuated the error through cen- 
turies. In the Germanic tongues, there- 
fore, the squirrel has become thoroughly 
identified with the oak. In modern Ger- 
man he is eichhorn. 

Now, the laws of linguistic change. 
though inexorable and sure, are not to 
be read by the wayfaring man, and many 
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of these laws are of but recent discovery. 
It cannot, therefore, cause surprise that 
the common folk of the Germans—and. 
for that matter, the uncommon folk, un- 
til lately—should have failed to see sciu- 
rus in eichhorn. But the processes that 
transformed sci- to eich- are of precisely 
the same nature as those which, to form 
the French, altered the same syllable to 
éc-; and by a not uncommon liquid sub- 
stitution 7 could readily masquerade as n. 
Hence, working backward from eichhorn. 
we should have the purely hypothetical 
sci-orl, whose relationship to scirolus and 
sciurus is evident. But though the facts 
were there, the laws were unknown; and 
the Germans did the best they could to 
come to a rational explanation of the 
word. FHich was oak; squirrels frequent 
the oaks; what more clear? Orn, a pil- 
grim and a stranger of a syllable, in or- 
der to give it signification at all, ought 
to have an h; it got it. Behold ; eichhorn, 
“the horn of the oak.” Horn? Yes; a 
horn of a tree must be a knot. There you 
have it. Crouched in gray and motion- 
less concealment, what more like a knot 
than yon cowering squirrel? It is the 
traditional “bump on a log.” The oak 
idea seized the unconscious imagination 
of the people, and on this theme they 
played. True to the habit of man to ex- 
press endearment in diminutives, they 
added to the name the Teutonic diminu- 
tive syllable -chen, and the squirrel be- 
came familiarly eichhérnchen, “the lit- 
tle oak-knot.” 

The variations on the oak theme went 
further. Of all domestic animals the most 
winsomely playful, the most affection- 
challenging, is undoubtedly the kitten. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
the squirrel should become eichkdatzchen, 
“the little kitten of the oak.” This idea 
of the similarity in sportiveness of squir- 
rel and kitten spread far and appears in 
many forms, as, for instance, the West- 
phalian aik-katte, and the Tyrolese-Ba- 
varian oach-katsl. In this class of words 
the underlying idea is that of an animal 
of graceful activity living in the oak; 
his tail and its shadow are forgotten. 
Other folk still in the broad German 
had noted the gray and tawny-red color, 
the bushy tail, the slyness and skill in 
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concealment and escape, in brief, the gen- 
eral foxiness of the creature, and, gen- 
eralizing from oak to tree, the Hessians 
called him baumfuchs, “the tree fox.” 
Still others, keeping to the oak idea and 
giving prominence to smallness of size, 
misapplied another creature’s name and 
called a certain one of the lesser species 
of squirrel eichelmaus, “the acorn 
mouse,” though properly that term 
should be restricted to the garden dor- 
mouse. 

When linguistic science first set to 
work upon eichhorn, there was confusion. 
Many words of like formation appeared 
in kindred tongues, and the tendency 

















“Nothing could be more natural than that the 
squirrel should become eichksitzchen, 
‘the little kitten of the oak’ ” 


was at first frankly to acknowledge eich 
as oak, and to trace to a hypothetical 
Gothie atk-wairna, where the second ele- 
ment was deemed a diminutive formation 
and the real significance of the compound 
“the little creature of the oak.” This 
latter element, wairna, was pure hypothe- 
sis, a term sounding a bit less dignified 
when called pure guesswork. But that 
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-horn syllable must have something back 
of it; it had so many analogues. There 
was the Anglo-Saxon acwern, the final 
element of which has even been fanci- 
fully derived from wraenna, the wren, 
the active, jerky movements of the fa- 
miliar bird being the basis of compari- 
son. But this derivation was rendered 
impossible by a still older Anglo-Saxon 
form, acweorna. ‘There were also the 
early Middle English acquerne, the old 
Swedish ekorni, and the modern Swedish 
ickorn and ekorre, the Danish egern, and 
the Dutch eekhoren and inkhoren, the 
latter introducing a new nasal element. 

The absolute identity, philologically, 
of these words was certain; but what 
were the roots? For a long time philolo- 
gists were in practical accord that the 
first syllable was the oak element and 
that the Germanic languages with com- 
plete unanimity pictured the squirrel 
as a creature of the oaks. But now the 
ancient Icelandic literature began to be 
studied; and in the old poem of pagan 
Iceland, the Grimnis-mal, is mentioned 
a squirrel. He is individualized, of 
course, as are all the animals of folklore 
and fable, and his name is the usual 
compound of appellative and descrip- 
tive. He is rata-toskr. Now rati means 
“the climber” and toskr means “the 
sharp-toothed one,” being the phonetic 
equivalent of the English “tusk.” The 
double name is therefore “rati the sharp- 
toothed” or “tusk, the climber,” it is un- 
certain which; though both are admira- 
bly accurate names for our little friend. 
But in the manuscript of the Grimnis- 
mal, immediately following the name 
rata-toskr is inserted the explanatory 
word ikornt. 

Such inserted explanations are termed 
glosses, and this one was a revelation. It 
was put there to tell us that rata-toskr 
was a squirrel, and it is extra-metrical. 
Now, an addition such as this in the body 
of a manuscript, incorporated in the text 
though impossible to fit to the rhythm, 
is evidence of great antiquity, for it im- 
plies so long a series of copyings from 
the archetypal manuscript in which it 
originally appeared as a gloss, that the 
very fact of its being a gloss had passed 
into oblivion. The word ikorni was, 
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therefore, the original and ancient term 
for squirrel, and it gave a new point of 
departure, for in Icelandic ik does not 
mean oak. ‘The ik syllable now stood 
forth a plain parallel to the éc syllable 
of the Romance; and the origin of the 
word could readily be worked out, as 
above indicated, in full accord with phil- 








“In the old poem of pagan Iceland, the Grim- 
nismal, is mentioned a squirrel” 


ologic law. The entire Germanic series, 
then, from tkorni to eichhorn, was the 
offspring of sciurus; and all through the 
bleak lands of the North the little squir- 
rel had been cuddling down in his tail’s 
shadow for two millennia and nobody 
had guessed it. 

In Slavic languages the squirrel’s 
names are very prosaic. ‘The earliest re- 
corded, the ancient Slavenish, is veverica; 
the Polish, wiewiurka; and one Russian 
term is vevyorka. These are, of course, 
identical in origin and are probably to 
be referred to a verb root signifying “to 
turn,” thus crystallizing in speech the 
squirrel’s wonderful activity. Still an- 
other Russian name is bielka, from a root 
signifying “to run.” We are here in the 
realm of descriptive appellations. The 
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fanciful and the figurative have bowed 
before the practical and the descriptive ; 
which is what might have been expected 
from the semi-barbaric sensuality char- 
acteristic of Slavic peoples. 

A final surprise awaits us among the 
Celts. These people of the fay and fairy 
might be presumed to have idealized so 
familiar and attractive a creature. We 
shall see. Pass at once to the typical and 
eldest Celtic stock, the ancient Lrish. We 
know from Roman record that ere the 
Christian era dawned the Celts of the 
sritish Isles were familiar with domestic 
fowls and held them in rude semi-relig- 
ious esteem. With the foes of their pre- 
cious flocks of geese and hens they must 
have waged a never-ending warfare; and 
the fiercest and most relentless foe of the 
feathered races is the weasel, alert with 
an alertness that has given us a proverb, 
ferocious and instinct with vigorous be- 
ing. Hasog the early Irish called the 
savage creature; easog, “young life.” 
Could anything be more aptly descriptive 
of this lightning-like marauder? And 
the squirrel? Almost equally active, but 


harmless; his coat softening down the 
bold brown of the weasel to more neutral 
tawny tint; what should he be to one and 
all of the Hibernian clans but easog tora, 
“the golden weasel” ? 
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Possibly it may be objected that the 
ancient Irish is hardly satisfactory as a 
linguistic reference for the squirrel, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of squirrels on the 
island. The same objection cannot, how- 
ever, be urged against Welsh, for the 
British species of squirrel are common 
enough among the wooded hills of Wales. 
To the Welshman he is gwiwer, the un- 
derlying root being indicative of alert- 
ness, quickness, suddenness. The word, 
moreover, suggests and is clearly con- 
nected radically with the Slavic names; 
and the fanciful ideas forming the basis 
of the Romance and Germanic appella- 
tives are wholly lacking. 

Little squirrel, you have come a long 
journey, known and named of many and 
divers men. They marked your beautiful 
and vivacious grace, your swift sinuos- 
ity of movement, your marvelous instinct 
for concealment; and they named you 
from these traits. ‘They marked, too, 
your beautiful waving tail and its arch 
upon your back; and they blessed you 
with the gift of their fancy in that name, 
of all your names, which shall cling to 
you while the world endures and civilized 
man remains. May you through the ages, 
unharmed and unpersecuted, continue to 
bask in the shadow of your tail. 

















IN THE PINE TREE STATE 


HUNTING SMALL GAME BEFORE OPENING DAY FOR DEER, AND 
BETTER SPORT LATER ON 


By FREDERICK P. SEYMOUR 
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kK reached Greenville at the head 
of Moosehead Lake, where we 
were to change cars, to find our 


train twenty minutes late; so we put in 
the time eating sandwiches, then started 
for Long Pond. It was still September, 
but Kineo and Katahdin were snow- 
capped. Woods to the right of us, woods 
to the left of us, woods all around us 
bowed and murmured. The white birch, 
the maple, the cedar, the pine and the 
spruce spread their richest colors before 
us. 

We flattered the conductor of the train 
so effectively that he stopped between 
stations and let us off a short walk from 
where we wanted to go. Within an hour 
we were togged out and in the woods. 
Our party spread in all directions. 

We comprised pretty near the whole 
of a certain city government. At any 
rate, I will enumerate our fellows, offi- 
cially and otherwise, and you can deduct 
them and judge if any well-regulated 
town would have any left over. There 
was the city treasurer, two corporation 
counsels, one an “ex,” an ex-mayor, a 
bank cashier, two more lawyers, and a 
doctor. No wonder a party like that 
separated. 

That short afternoon we put four 
partridges to the good. As I shot at one, 
lo! a beautiful doe popped her head up 
from a thicket not two hundred feet 
away, but as she caught sight of us, up 
went her flag, and she was off like the 
wind, which did not matter, since the 
opening of the deer season was still five 
days off. We were waiting for the first 
of October, which was dragging its heavy 
heels toward us. 

Most of our party were “old stagers”— 
notice that the word is spelled with one 


“ 


There 
is an old saying, “Always drink the li- 
quor and wear the clothes of the country 





g”’—and knew just what to do. 


you're in.” Life in the Maine woods is 
the exception that proves this rule. If 
I had worn the heavy boots of my guide 
I would not have lasted half a day; as to 
the liquor—well, Maine’s a prohibition 
state. In the matter of dress, footgear 
is the most important feature. The man 
accustomed to the flat, hard pavements of 
the city does not develop all the muscles 
of the feet, and when he walks on the 
soft turf of the woods, climbs sudden 
hills, scrambles over prostrate tree- 
trunks or treads upon treacherous roots 
that twist and turn the feet, he taxes 
the untrained muscies excessively. Hav- 
ing studied this feature of the business, 
we equipped ourselves accordingly with 
heavy homespun wool stockings, reach- 
ing quite to the knees, and regular In- 
dian moccasins, two sizes too large, that 
we might pull them on over the socks, 
This arrangement proved to be both soft 
and firm. Over our shirts we wore heavy 
coats, avoiding the double-breasted make, 
since these render it difficult to get at 
one’s belt in case of emergency. Know- 
ing that the good old Pine Tree State 
would be apt to favor us with severe 
weather about the first of October, we 
carried heavy underclothing and good 
stout sweaters. We had been warned to 
avoid brown color in dress, lest we resem- 
ble big game and incur a shot from some 
tenderfoot not blessed with experienced 
discrimination. Apropos of this, one of 


our party who hunted nothing but bucks 
had some curious experiences with does. 
He found that the bright red sweater he 
wore was very attractive to these animals, 
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BREAKFAST ON THE BEACH 


and, as he did not design shooting them, 
he amused himself by dodging about 
trees in a playful way and watching the 
does jumping around to keep sight of 
the red. 

It is not necessary to mention 
rifle, the shotgun, and the fishing 
and their respective relations to the 
horned, feathered, and finny tribes. All 
that goes without saying, but it might 
avail the beginner to know that we each 
carried a hunting knife, and a rubber 
drinking cup slipped in the vest pocket. 
No matter where you are paddling in 
this region, on lake or stream, the water 
is so pure and cold that a good swig of 
it is always available. It is said that 
hunters take whisky with them on their 
trips, and that on desolate rainy days 
a horn of this touches the spot. We found 
our pocket electric lights very handy, 
particularly in coming in late at night 
in a canoe, which is not the safest thing 
to be in when it is blowing a gale and a 
lively sea is kicked up on the lakes. 
Again, if one wishes to do photographing 


the 
rod 


and it is desirable to change plates, a 
piece of red tissue paper spread over the 
bulb of the lamp will give one a ruby 
light which, out of doors on a dark night 
when no stars are visible, is quite avail- 
able for this purpose. 

A compass is a good thing to have 
along, but not indispensable. ‘Two or 
three days’ experience with a guide quali- 
fies one to determine direction by the 
sun or by the trend of the main branches 
of trees to the east or the moss forming 
on the north side of trees. Asa test 1 one 
day directed my guide to lead me to a 
certain section where the undergrowth 
had been burned off, some four or five 
miles away. He put down his pack and 
we started. After wandering around in 
all directions, as I thought, we reached 
the place, which was not remarkable 
since its area was considerable. But 
when we were ready to return the guide 
retraced his steps, without any deviation, 
to the spot where he had left his pack. 
and this without having made a mark on 
tree or stone for guidance. 
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‘The sportsman should take a few tar- 
gets to practice on, since most big game 
is shot standing still. By the use of a 
target he can more quickly come to know 
his gun. He must shoot in all kinds of 
weather in order to get the effect of the 
wind, and from all points, above or be- 
low the target. 

The outfit of the hunter, including 
rubber hip-boots for trout fishing, ammu- 
nition, and other accessories, but not 
counting guns and fishing tackle, should 
not cost more than twenty-five dollars 
and can be carried in a small steamer 
trunk. 

The license for shooting all the law 
allows costs fifteen dollars to non-resi- 
dents of the state. The bird season be- 
gins about the first of September, the 
deer season a month later, and the moose 
season the fifteenth of October. All sea- 
sons December thirty-first. A 
sportsman arriving in September may 
for a fee of five dollars shoot birds until 
the first of October, when an additional 
fee of ten dollars carries him to the end 


close 
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of the year. His license authorizes him 
to shoot twelve grouse, twelve woodcock, 
twelve ducks, two deer, and one moose. 
And he must beware not to overstep the 
limit, since the Maine game laws are 
rigidly enforced and a severe penalty 
may follow any violation of them. 

The law regulating the shipment of 
game from the state has been greatly 
simplified of late. Formerly a sports- 
man would have to accompany his “kill” 
to Bangor, through which point all game 
destined to parts outside of the state is 
shipped. Now the tally of every license 
is kept at Bangor, and one has only to 
tear off a tag from his license, which is 
numbered in duplicate, attach it to his 
bunch of partridges, his deer or moose, 
and the whole thing is done. 

The arrangement of hunting camp: 
throughout the state varies, but John 
Prince’s place may be taken as a good 
type. The main house is a modern affair, 
and four or five hundred feet away from 
this, on the shore of the lake, the sports- 
men’s cabins are located. These are log 
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buildings about twenty by thirty feet, 
having three windows and a wood-stove 
which the guide always keeps going full 
blast, and racks around to hang guns on 
When one gets in at night and hangs up 
his trappings, the mingled effect of fowl- 
ing pieces, game and lanterns is strik- 
ing. The cluster of cabins is like a little 
village, the inhabitants of which inter- 
visit every night and swap yarns. ‘The 
sportsmen usually retire at nine and get 
up at sunrise, but the early rising scheme 
excites little enthusiasm until the first 
morning of the open deer season, when 
everyone is out at daybreak, eager to 
avail of every minute of time. 

Each sportsman must have a guide 
whom he pays two dollars and a half a 
day. When in camp the guide’s board 
costs him a dollar a day, the same as his 
own. As the sportsmen arrive, Prince 
sends to various parts of the country for 
guides, These men are a quiet, practical 
lot, who do things rather than talk. If 
there is anything an amateur loves and 
covets it is to be esteemed a “dead game 
sport” by his guide; if there is anything 
he detests and fears it is to be deemed a 
tenderfoot or novice by that gentleman. 
Knowing this, the guide usually displays 
marked finesse in his treatment of his 
charge. He has trained himself never to 
laugh at the blunders of the beginner 
and to subtly flatter the man who, by 
his prowess, has shown himself worthy 
of a moderate degree of respect. Of 
course, it is the guide’s business to prac- 
tice such diplomacy, but it is not on rec- 
ord that anyone else in the whole state 
of Maine ever found it essential to do so. 
But, on the whole, the conductors and 
trainmen and hotel keepers of the old 
Pine Tree State are good fellows, and 
when they derive amusement from our 
mistakes they are only getting even for 
the fun we have with them when they 
enter our bailiwick—the city. 

Sport in Maine has been greatly im- 
paired by large parties of mercenaries 
who go there from other states, take 
possession of lumber camps, knock about 
by themselves, without guides, and take 
out a bunch of game for no other pur- 
pose than to sunply some small market 


AND STREAM 


with meat and to sell the skins; but a 
license is a cold-blooded thing and can 
take no account of a man’s motive or 
purpose, 

On the morning of the twenty-seventh 
of September we had a heavy snowfall, 
but this did not deter us from paddling 
down the lake to Long Pond Station for 
our license. ‘The canoes used by the 
guide weigh about fifty pounds, set al- 
most on the top of the water and are 
available for navigating the shallowest 
streams. Up these brooks is where one 
is likely to catch the deer. One can see 
fresh tracks along both shores, where the 
animals have come to drink. Sometimes 
these are so new that the water is still 
oozing into them when the hunter ar- 
rives. ‘lhe experienced man can tell 
from these tracks the age of the animai 
and the sex. The bucks’ tracks are sharp 
and long, and those of the doe round. lt 
is not an unusual thing to see little foot- 
prints along with those of the doe. We 
went up one of these streams in quest of 
grouse on our way back from Long Pond 
and got twelve birds. That day I ha: 
my first experience with a drummer 
grouse. Guided by the sound of his 
drumming, we approached to within fifty 
feet of the bird. “Clip him in the head,” 
cautioned my guide, “and then you won’t 
have to pick lead bullets out of your 
teeth.” And I did it, too. Returning, 
at the edge of the lake I got a shot at a 
blue heron, but failed to make good. 
These birds rest on the water, and their 
necks, about two feet long, resemble 
reeds. The water hen is even more elu- 
sive than the heron, being able to dive 
between the flash of the gun and the ar- 
rival of the shot. My guide told me 
about a discouraged sportsman who for a 
long time kept blazing away at what he 
believed to be water hens, but which were 
in reality pondlilies. 

The next morning we paddled up- 
stream four miles for trout, but did not 
get a fish. However, we shot two black 
ducks, which we cooked in pork and ate 
with a good accompaniment of boiled po- 
tatoes, tea, and doughnuts. I never knew 
how good a cook hunger was before. The 
same afternoon we walked to a lumber- 
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man’s cabin and saw seven deer, at- 
tracted by the salt that had been thrown 
out from the cook house. 

On the twenty-ninth we started off for 
a two days’ fishing trip, toting heavy 
packs. About noon we reached a strange 
little lake away up in the mountains, 
pitched camp, ate lunch, and started to 
embark on an old raft that the guide had 
left there; but this raft proved to be 
wuter-soaked and sank under our weight. 
Not discouraged, the guide fell to with 
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We had little time to fish during the 
afternoon, as night descended early from 
a leaden sky. So we prepared to spend 
the night in the woods. The guide built 
a huge fire, and with our feet to this and 
our backs to the balsam floor of the for- 
est and one blanket to cover the three, we 
passed a tolerable night. In the morning 
we breakfasted on fish and hot tea, and, 
although the rain was still falling, 
pushed out on the raft and got some fine 
trout to take home. Next morning on 
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vis axe and in an hour had brought down 
tive twenty-inch spruces and had cut 
them into lengths for the new raft. In 
this respect he proved himself no less 
expert with an axe than with the rifle; 
and this is saying much, since one night 
1 saw him take aim at a doe that was 
watering a quarter of a mile away across 
the lake and kill the animal, and this in 
the teeth of a strong wind, and a down- 
ward shot into the bargain. 











IN CAMP 


our way to headquarters we saw a beau- 
tiful four-pronged buck, and a little later 
a large doe. With a twinkle in his eye 
the guide directed the least experienced 
member of our party to shoot the doe, 
which was about a hundred yards away. 
lle shot once and she shook one ear; he 
fired again and she shook two ears; on 
the third shot she shook her head, and on 
the fourth she was off and away like a 
streak of lightning. Our guide explained 
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that a deer will not move from where it 
stands until it sees the enemy. 

On the second day of the open deer 
season I was out for buck. I had an 
especially capable guide and he directed 
my steps to the best hunting ground. 
Qn this day I saw several does and fawns, 
but, as I was ambitious for bigger game, 
let them go unmolested. Apropos of this, 
it is not deemed good sport to shoot any- 
thing that comes along, unless one’s time 
has become very limited. Well, | 
trudged about the whole day, and when 
1 returned to camp at night there were 
two eight-pronged bucks there—but they 
were not brought in on my shoulders. 

For several days we followed trails 
bui did not see our special kind of game 
—not that there was any scarcity of it, 
but that I was a greenhorn. However, 
we managed to get pienty of birds and 
small game, and fish enough for our 
meals. On one or two occasions we came 
iwross moose tracks of good size and so 
fresa that the water was still oozing into 
them. On the morning of the last day of 
our stay we started off with the intention 
of getting what we could that might be 
termed “good game,” but I was especially 
on the trail of a white buck that had 
been seen by some of our party. The day 
was about half gone when my guide and 
I came upon a young buck. He was feed- 
ing in a grass patch on the banks of a 
stream up which we had paddled about 
six miles, and proved to be a good-sized 


spikehorn—a young buck with just the 
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straight horns, not yet branched—but as 
large as a good-sized doe. I took care- 
ful aim and brought him down. About 
five minutes later I shot an albino doe 
and seemed to wound her, but she got 
away. Although satisfied that I had 
shot the doe and determined to secure 
her later, time would not admit of an 
extended search just then; so we cleaned 
the buck, tied his front feet with a 
rope, and the guide dragged him to the 
eanee. It was just dusk and the rain was 
coining down in torrents, but we had not 
gone far ere the rain ceased and the moon 
came out. <A short distance above the 
mouth of the stream there were rapids 
wlfich necessitated a carry of about a 
quarter of a mile. The guide lugged the 
canoe and two seats, and I endeavored to 
carry my pack, the two guns, and drag 
the deer, but found this a difficult job. 
Stumps and prostrate trees barred the 
way continually. After I had fallen on 
my face three times I gave up and al- 
lowed the guide to drag the spikehorn the 
rest of the way. We reached camp about 
eight o’clock and received the congratu- 
lations of the party, although I had not 
brought in a white buck. Feeling sure 
however, that I had mortally wounded 
the albino doe. I made arrangements for 
two of the guides to go next morning in 
search of her, and was extremely well 
satisfied upon their 

animal in their ernoe. 


return to see the 
They had found 


her abovt two hundred vards from where 


I had shot her. 

















SPORT WIND-"EM 


QUAIL SHOOTING OVER INTELLIGENT DOGS IN THE FIELDS 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


By LEONARD GOODWIN 


ACON, ILLINOIS, is a_ typical 
|. country town on the banks of the 
Illinois River, some eighty miles 
from Chicago. Sparland is on the op- 
posite bank of the river, and a comfort- 
able *bus runs from there to Lacon. Tak- 
ing the train from Chicago at six o’clock 
an elegant dinner is had in the dining 
car and the passenger is landed at Spar- 
land at 9:34, and a short drive across the 
river brings him to Lacon and to the 
hotel kept by Mr. Littlefield, a genial, 
whole-souled fellow who understands and 
appreciates the wants and needs of 
sportsmen, and who faithfully and care- 
fully looks out for them. 

I had been there before, had gotten 
acquainted with Frank Gapen, and had 
found him to be one of the best all 
around guides and shooting companions 
that it had ever been my good fortune to 
meet. I had learned from Frank that at 
the proper season of the year there was 
quail shooting in the country immedi- 
ately around Lacon, and so last autumn 
I shipped a few shells down there, packed 
my little sixteen-gauge ejector, without 
which I would be lost and which I had 
found to work just as well on large ducks 
as it did on smaller birds, and took the 
6:05 train for Lacon. My friend W. J. 
Norton is the fortunate owner of a fine 
setter dog, Sport Wind-’em by name, by 
Fairland Bike out of Sharp’s Gladys 
Stone. The dog is beautifully bred, and 
is a bright, up-standing, fine-looking fel- 
low, and a good worker. He was still 
very young and Norton was anxious to 
have him get some work on quail, as his 
experience thus far had heen confined to 
prairie chickens in South Dakota, and 
requested me to take Sport along and 
initiate him into the mysteries of quail 


hunting, which I was very glad to do. 

Arrived at Lacon, we received a hearty 
greeting from Frank, who was at the 
station to meet us. He immediately took 
Sport in charge, found him a comforta- 
ble place in the stable, and saw that he 
had plenty to eat, while | betook myself 
to the hotel. The next morning bright 
and early we started to walk across the 
fields and up the track to Frank’s broth- 
er’s place, about a mile and a half from 
town, where we were to procure another 
dog and a horse and buggy. 

Nothing was located on the way, but 
after a good drink of water at the well, 
we went out through the orchard and 
into some brush beyond, where, in a few 
minutes, the old pointer Jack came to a 
stand on a fine covey of birds. Sport 
backed in fine shape, although he evi- 
dently did not quite understand it. He 
had never before located any game in 
such a place as that, and when the de- 
lightful scent reached his nostrils, com- 
ing as it did from a bunch of dry brush 
surrounding an old woodpile, he evident- 
ly could scarcely credit it, for he looked 
very puzzled. The birds rushed out with 
swiftly beating pinions and the noise of 
the rise seemed to startle the young dog 
still more, so that he shrank back and his 
tail drooped a trifle. Frank and I each 
got one bird in the rise, he with the first 
barrel and I with the second. Working 
Sport up to the place where my bird had 
fallen, I gave him a chance to get a good 
whiff of it before I picked up the bird, 
then taking the bird in my hand, 1 
stroked its back and breast carefully, 
talking to the dog meanwhile, and al- 
lowed him to smell of it and nose it as 
much as he pleased. He seemed to un- 
derstand at once what was wanted and 
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went away at a clip that made old Jack 
seem to be standing still. 

The birds had whipped around some 
trees and across the railroad track into 
forbidden ground and we could not fol- 
low them, but we kept on following on 
our own side of the track and soon Sport 
located a covey for himself. These birds 
were hiding in a place where stove-wood 
had been cut and was piled up in cords 
and the birds were dusting themselves 
underneath the brushheap. We had to 
kick the brushheap in order to drive them 
out and as thev rushed from cover, three 
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it up. After nearly half an hour’s search 
we had about given it up, when we saw 
Sport taking a trail which he followed 
for quite a distance and finally came to 
a staunch point, and upon coming up to 
him, we found the bird within a couple 
of feet of his nose. 

Noon found us back at the Gapen 
farmhouse with eager appetites for the 
bountiful country dinner that awaited 
us. How good those farm meals taste to 
a city chap who has spent several hours 
tramping through woods in the bracing 
fresh country air. Tt seemed as though 





SPORT WIND-’EM, BY FAIRLAND BIKE OUT OF SHARP’S GLADYS STONE 


birds fell to the discharge of our fou! 
barrels, and upon being ordered to re- 
trieve, Sport brought the birds in very 
nicely. 

We watched and saw most of themsettle 
in the cut alongside the railroad track, 
where we proceeded to follow them. The 
cover was very long and thick, the birds 
were lying very close and it was hard to 
pick them up, but we managed to get 
them out one at a time after a great deal 
of difficulty. One bird proved to be 
winged but not otherwise hurt, and this 
bird we never would have found if it had 
not been for Sport. We both saw it fall 
and went to the place, expecting to pick 


| would never get enough to eat. Every- 
thing tasted so good ! 

After dinner we took a different direc- 
tion and went through one of the great- 
est rabbit places in the country, Frank 
telling me that a party of three from 
Chicago had killed eighty-seven rabbits 
there in one day the year before. It was 
almost too early for rabbit shooting then, 
and there was no snow, so that, although 
we picked up three or four at different 
times, we did not spend any particular 
time looking for them. About sunset 
we found ourselves at the house again, 
where we hitched up the old gray horse 
and started back for town. 
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The next day we drove in a different 
direction, and Frank, seeing a squirrel 
off in the woods to our right, started 
after it while I waited for him in the 
buggy. He had been gone some little 
time when a covey of birds, doubtless 
made restless by the motionless horse and 
buggy, flushed from the ditch at the side 
of the road not twenty feet from the side 
of the buggy where I was sitting. I] 
velled frantically to Frank and he hur- 
ried back. I had marked the birds as 
best I could, but most of them settled in 
a cornfield and we never saw more of 
them. Coming to a vacant schoolhouse, 
one of the dogs came to a beautiful point. 
nicelv backed by the other. Hastily leap- 
ing from the buggy, we started back to 
where the dogs were pointing. 

“Tladn’t you better tie the horse?” | 
asked. 

“Oh! no,” said Frank, “he will stand 
all right.” 

We went back about one hundred yards 
or more, and as the birds flushed we ecom- 
meneed shooting. 

Whether the old horse desired to feed. 
or whether he did not like the Fourth of 
July racket that was going on behind his 
hack. he never has condescended to tell. 
but T looked up just in time to see him 
moving off. T ealled to Frank and he 


started down the road after the horse. 
The old horse had no blinders on his 
bridle, and he eould see Frank coming. 
Whenever Frank broke into a trot, the 
horse would also trot ; when Frank would 
slow down to a walk, the horse would 
also accommodatingly walk. Frank kept 
up the chase in this way for about a mile 
and a half, when the old horse turned in- 
to an open gate and commenced com- 
fortably feeding at a hay stack. Frank 
was pretty well winded and somewhat 
put out by his experience, but he did not 
again leave the old horse untied after 
that. 

Lunch was had by the roadside, sweet- 
ened with some fresh apples, and the 
avening found two verv tired men and 
two very tired dogs pulling into Lacon. 
T left that night for Chicago. well satis- 
fied with mv hunt and very much pleased 
with mv experience. It was mv first 
quail hunt at Lacon, but if T live it shall 
not be the last. TI am very sorry to learn 
that Norton is intending to sell his dog 
on account of the difficulty of keeping a 
dog in the citv. so that this fall T will 
not have the pleasure of Sport’s com- 
pany on mv trip. I can most heartilv 
recommend the hospitality of Lacon and 
the suiding ability of Frank Gapen to 
anv inquiring sportsmen. 


FISHIN’ HEREAFTER 


By JOF CONE 


Tf 1 cannot go a-fishin’ 

Why, I don’t care if I die; 
Ain’t no kind o’ sense in livin’ 
When yewr actin’ out a lie. 

I don’t want no speedy hosses, 
Nur an auto’ big or small; 

But I wanter go a-fishin’ 
Jest as long as I can crawl. 


If | cannot go a-fishin’ 
Life ain’t got no joys fur me; 
Ruther set an’ hold a fish-pole 
Than a gal upon my knee. 
An’ I hope in the hereafter, 
’Stid o’ playin’ harps an’ things, 
I can hive a pole an’ use it 
In the stream o’ Life, I jings! 
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Drawn by Francis Lee Jaques 


“MY KINGDOM FOR A GUN!” 





DUCKING ON THE DELAWARE 


A BUSINESS MAN’S HOUR OF SPORT BEFORE GOING 
TO TOWN AT NINE O’CLOCK 


By FRED VON NEIDA 


of the various methods of hunting 

the wily duck in different sections 
of the country that it would seem as 
though those who are readers of sporting 
magazines should be thoroughly posted 
in all the ways of “getting them.” 

While we follow with bated breath the 
hairbreadth escapes of the duck hunter 
of the middle and far Western states 
on his dangerous snow and storm-swept 
trip to his blind, and secretly envy 
him his fine bag; and while we gloat over 
the splendid shots afforded in pass shoot- 
ing on the great Currituck Bay or from 
sink-boxes and batteries on the famous 
Long Island grounds, not to mention the 
world-famous, withal murderous and 
despicable, market gunning of the Chesa- 
peake—yet we, at least 1, have never 
heard any one speak of “paddling them,” 
as practised on the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia to the bay. 

To be sure, it is not the literal welter- 
ing in sport which is produced at many 
of the other aforementioned points ; that 
is, if we are to believe half of what we 
read about them, and it means infinitely 
more work than most any other method 
I know of, but to my notion it is fairest 
to the game pursued, proof of which is 
the ever modest bag, and it really tests 
the hunter’s skill and endurance at all 
times. 

Ever in full view of the game, crouched 
in the stern of your little skiff, you are 
creeping with the wind nearer and yet 
nearer the shrewd quarry by means of 
the low, concealed stroke of the short 
paddle. A hundred yards yet between 
you and success. Their heads have risen 
before this and now they are stirring in 
evident alarm. Your gun, ready for fir- 
ing, rests before you within easy reach, 
as the stroke of your paddle becomes 


S O much has been said and written 





easier, while your heart nearly beats 
through your eyes as you anxiously peep 
to learn whether it be the proper moment 
for a shot. 

Will they rise ere you get near enough ? 
No! they are staying and we are gliding 
now within range. A quick rising to the 
knees brings forth a clattering beat of 
wings as the game rises. A moment’s 
pause and the little hammerless sends its 
deadly greeting of No. 4’s to at least 
one of the bunch. 

It was an hour before sunrise one Oc- 
tober morning when | chased Stults, a 
visiting friend and ardent Nimrod, out 
of the feathers. Outside light clouds 
were scurrying before fitful gusts of 
wind, begetting rough, choppy water run- 
ning in a Jight surf on the pebbly shore 
just a stone’s throw from the house. A 
substantial breakfast having been dis- 
posed of, the staunch ducker was pushed 
out from the slip and the sport was on. 
It grew lighter in the east and the elec- 
trie lights of Philadelphia’s harbor front, 
but a couple of miles distant, were grad- 
ually disappearing. Objects on the water 
now became clearer to the vision. 

A warning raise of the hand from 
Stults betokened something ahead. The 
field glasses being brought into requisi- 
tion revealed five ducks feeding about a 
half-mile to the northeast in the cove. 
Noiselessly the oars were shipped. I was 
paddling while Stults took first shot. The 
paddle being first fastened by a string 
to the oarlock, dipped quietly in the 
green surge beneath while both of us, 
crouched low in the boat, just enough 
to permit a cautious peep. The wind was 
fair on our backs and we were making 
good progress toward the as yet unsus- 
pecting game. 

“Five ‘pinnies,’” whispered Stults as 
we got within a couple of hundred yards 
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and | heard the slow clicking of the bolt 
as his repeater was brought into readi- 
My own little hammerless lay 
handy as we forged nearer. Now one of 
them took alarm and stopped feeding. 
The others craned their necks, bumped 
together, and the next instant all five dis- 
appeared like a flash. 

Stults, a bit new to this racket, gave 
me an agonized look as the five bunches 
of brown feathers vanished almost within 
reach of our guns; but hold on! perhaps 
they were not quite lost to us. 

The run of the tide being slant under 
us was wholly against them, and a pinney 
or ruddy duck will rarely breast it. With 
a word of caution to my friend we both 
rose to a sitting posture, watching tor 
their appearance, the paddle drifting 
idly on its string. There, what’s that! 
A brown head rises within two yards of 
the boat, only to vanish from sight on 
the instant. But out twenty-five yards 
to the left a pair of them fairly leaped 
out of the water. Stults’ frantic work 
with his pump failed to stop them. A 
rush of wings back of me caused me to 
swing about. ‘T'wo shapely pinnies were 
fairly climbing it, but one of them 
dropped behind. Two minutes’ vigorous 
pulling brought us near the dyke. The 
sun was now fully risen, giving a beau- 
tiful red gold cap to each lapping wave. 
Cautiously we approached the end of the 
long stone pile. Time and again have | 
surprised bunches of ducks preening and 
paddling about in the quiet eddies on the 
other side of it. With a few hard, well- 
directed strokes we shot around the cor- 
ner, and sure enough there they were. 
The appearance of the boat was greeted 
by a mighty rush of wings. The guns 
got busy and two beautiful butter balls, 
for such they were, crumpled up and with 
resounding whacks hit the water, while a 
third fell badly crippled well out toward 
the channel. It was quickly shot over 
and gathered. We then skirted the long 
dyke to its upper end and as nothing 
turned up, retraced our way. 

A few minutes later a homely crow 
duck whirred out from the stones, where 
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it had been feeding, hiding cleverly as 
we passed it but a little while before. 

So successfully were we surprised that 
both missed ingloriously and the black 
rascal winged his way unscathed. 

Ha! Look there! A thin, straight 
line appeared in the golden glow against 
the eastern sky. Down into the bottom 
of our boat we dropped, for nothing must 
alarm these chaps if we would have a try 
at them. Mallards; big, husky mallards! 
Swift as an arrow fresh from the bow 
that feathery line came onward, growing 
larger with every pulse beat. Now they 
had reached the center of the cove and— 
pitch? No! they were wheeling in a 
mighty circle, once and yet again, then 
down. Out came the short, light paddle 
and with long, low sweep the boat was 
propelled toward our prey, three-fourths 
of a mile away, our nerves tingling with 
hope and anxiety. Quictly, but steadily 
and surely, we crept nearer, seeming to 
them perhaps naught more than a big 
piece of driftwood, for they barely raised 
their heads as we glided within range. 

At a kick from my partner I was re- 
minded that it was time to act. The pad- 
dle was left to drift on its string, my 
arm crept back over the gunwale of the 
ducker and I grasped the gun. In a 
moment Stults was on his knees and | 
rose fully to my feet; the guns leaped to 
our shoulders as our quarry rose heavily 
against the wind. I picked a big green- 
headed fellow and as the right barrel 
spoke I saw him waver, but he went on. 
At the second barrel he began to climb 
almost straight up. With a cry of cha- 
grin and disappointment I watched him. 
All of a sudden he collapsed and fell like 
a stone, the spray flying as he struck 
the water, “dead as a doornail.” With a 
sigh of infinite relief and happiness, | 
looked around at Stults’ work and noted 
that he had one down while he was peer- 
ing intently around for a cripple, which. 
as he said, fairly slid under as it fell. 
Finally it was secured and we pushed 
toward the house, where I had a quick 
plunge and caught my train in order to 
be at the office by nine o’clock. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THAT 


STURDY 


AND FEARLESS HUNTER AND 


FRIEND, THE AIREDALE 


By N. 


WILLIAM HAYNES 


WITH PICTURES OF FAMOUS TYPES 


GOOD story, though one that is 

A none too popular with those 
who are devoted to the Airedale, 

is told of a doctor in Washington, who 
owned a valuable specimen of this breed, 
which one day strayed away and was lost. 





MASTER MARVEL, A SON OF CH. CLONMEL MAR- 
VEL, BRED BY MR. JOHNSON, OF PIILADELPHIA 


The day after the dog had departed for 
parts unknown the physician was dis- 
cussing with a friend as to what reward 
would be just to offer for the return of 
his pet. 

“It will have to be a big reward,” 
moaned the doctor, “something like fifty 
dollars.” 

“More like sixty,” put in his friend 
briskly. 

“T am afraid so,” mused the doctor 
sorrowfully. “He was such a rare and 
particularly handsome animal.” 

“Without an equal in the whole dis- 
trict,” exclaimed the friend. 

“T know it,” proudly cried the owner. 


“Breeding and individual excellence :on- 
sidered, worth at least $250.” 

“True,” put in his friend, “and the 
worst of it is the finder is bound to know 
that he is a very valuable dog.” 

At this point the butler entered and 
handed the physician a note which read: 

“deer doc—will the doc plese give me 
20 cents for bringing back his yel'er dog. 
i Hate to ask so Much but i had to fead 
him to times.” 

This story, while hardly complirmcn- 
tary to the Airedale, is still a very good 
example of the physical beauty of the 
breed from the standpoint of an unbiased 
outsider. Even the most ardent admir- 





WYNDIHILL VANDAL, A CELEBRATED AMERICAN- 
BRED, A WINNER AND A SIRE OF WINNERS 


ers of the variety are forced to admit that 
they are about as “unhandsome” a dog 
as ever barked, but “Handsome is as 
handsome does,” and if this proverb is 
true the breed is indeed beautiful. Grant- 
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ing them to be far from externally bcau- 
tiful, they are deserving of all the more 
credit for they have won, in spite of their 
lack of physical attractiveness, a very 
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SIRF, 


high place among the dogs of the day. 
Without that prettiness to which so man 
breeds owe their popularity, they ave 
made themselves one of Fortune’s fa- 
vorites, 

They are preeminently le chien ulile 
for they will do, and do well, the work 
of any other breed. They will hunt rat- 
mice and other vermin; run deer, foxes 
or rabbits; beat for birds; bait badger. 
draw ’coon ; retrieve game under any con- 
ditions, each with equal gusto and suc- 
They flourish as well in the far-off. 
frozen North as in the damp, fever-strick- 
en tropics; as well in the sunburned. 
scorched plains of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico as in the cool pine forests of Canada 
or Maine. Equally at home on land or 
in water, in any climate, or hunting any 
game, the Airedale is indeed a wonderful 
dog. 

A high tribute to the gameness of the 
breed has been paid by James Brewster 
who says, in a letter to the Colne Ken- 
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nels, of Montreal, Canada, that “they 
have turned out great hunting dogs, es- 
pecially for bear; they seem to have won- 
derful noses, and are full of grit and 
activity. They will tackle any grizzly 
that walks. I think that a dog that will 
go after a grizzly befoie he is a year old 
does not need any further recommenda- 
tion in regard to grit, in my estimation. 
| have hunted these dogs all summer and 
find they take any kind of game and are 
very obedient.” The bull terrier has 
long had the reputation of being the 
gamest, scrappiest dog in the world, but 
those who know are all quick to vouch 
fo¥ the truth of the statement that Aire- 
dales “will lick more bull terriers than 
bull terriers will lick them.” ‘The Aire- 
dale bitch, whose exploits are related in 
“The American Book of the Dog,” will 
zo down in history and to lovers of the 
breed she will always be a heroine. ‘This 
bitch, when nursing a litter of pups that 
were than three old, met, 
fought and conquered a bull terrier of 
her own weight of great fighting ability 
and experience. Stories of battles royal 
between these breeds are numerous, and 
in nine cases out of ten the victory was 
the Airedale’s. 
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CH. MASTER ROYAL, THOUGHT BY MANY TO BE 
THE REST IN THE COUNTRY, IMPORTED 
LAST FALL 


A good example of the multiplicity 
of talents possessed by this breed may be 
seen in the fact that there are many in- 
stances of their being used successfully 
as bird dogs. One of the most celebrated 
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of these point Airedales was Crack, who 
would point partridge or pheasant as 
stiff as any setter or pointer, and who 
would retrieve without mouthing game 
the slightest. Colne Mystery, by Cham- 
pion Colne Lucky Baldwin out of Colne 
Mistress, recently attained considerable 
notoriety in this country by her ability 
to find feather. Several large offers were 
made to her owner on her working ea- 


armies have adopted the Airedale as their 
dogs of war, in which capacity they excel. 
In the Klondike they are used as sled 
dogs, though it has been found that they 
are most useful as a cross for the native 
huskies. This mating produces dogs 
that are said to be exceptionally valuable 
for this branch of work. An Airedale 
will quickly learn to herd and drive 
sheep or cattle as well as anv collie, and 





CHS. YORK MASTERPIECE AND YORK SCEPTRE, A PAIR OF CRACK SILOW SPECIMENS 
OWNED BY MR. THEO. OFFERMAN, OF NEW YORK 


pacity alone, and she was also a winner 
at the leading bench shows. 

Besides his accomplishments as a 
hunter the Airedale is useful in many 
other ways. The German police, who 
have of late made extensive experiments 
in view of finding the dog best suited for 
aiding them in their arduous and dan- 
gerous duties, have come to the conclu- 
sion that this breed makes the ideal po- 
lice dog. In Paris, the river police use 
these dogs, with great success, as pre- 
ventives of suicides. Several] European 


they are particularly useful in this re- 
spect. As a companion, guard, or house 
dog, they are without a peer, especially 
in the country, and indeed it is small 
wonder that a well-known dog man 
should say that they are “the most prac- 
tically useful dog in the whole cata- 
logue.” 

In disposition the Airedale is faithful, 
loving, and obedient: a combination of 
all that has always been admired in the 
dog. The story of the dog of this breed 
that dragged, through foar miles of how]- 
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ing blizzard, the dead body of his mas- 
ter, will always raise a lump in the throat 
of dog lovers. The Airedale is a “one- 
man dog”; that is, he will not fall in 
love with every Tom, Dick, or Harry 
who sees fit to pat him on the head. He 
is careful in his selection, but once your 
friend nothing but death can lose you 
that friendship. Although as brave as 
a lion, he is not, like most terriers, con- 
tinually carrying a chip on his shoulder. 
for it takes much to make him display 
his very superior fighting qualities. 
The origin of this many-sided dog is 
of comparatively recent date. He ap- 
peared in Yorkshire, particularly in the 
Valley of the Aire, from which he gets 
his name, about fifty vears ago. In this 
connection it might be well to say that 
although the dog’s official name is Aire- 
dale terrier, still, common usage, especial- 
ly in England, has led to a dropping of 
the latter part of this, and he is now uni- 
versally known and loved as the Airedale. 
He was created, if the term be permissi- 
ble, by those who had no knowledge of 
scientific dog breeding. but who desired 
a good all-around dog. big enough to take 
eare of himself, and useful in hunting 
vermin, especially along the _ little 
streams. To do this they mated otter 
hounds with all possible combinations 
of terriers and by a series of haphazard 
crossings and recrossings produced the 
waterside terrier, as he was then called. 
Tt is utterly impossible to tell exactly 
how the breed was produced in its pres- 
ent state. but there is little doubt that 
the personal qualities of some of the 
popular dogs of that time. popular be- 
cause of their working abilitv and game- 
ness, had much to do with the fixing of 
the present tvne. When he first came 
to the notice of the world at large he was 
hardly out of the formative state, but 
men of means and knowledge of dog 


breeding became convinced of his ster- 
ling worth and took him under their 
wings. They selected, as a standard to 
breed to, an average of the many types 
then existing and by careful and pains- 
taking labor have produced the dog as 
we know him to-day. From the very 
mixed and doubtfully bred dog the early 
breeders by careful breeding and some 
modifications produced the grand dog 
that is now so rapidly becoming a gen- 
eral favorite, but well as they did their 
work, the mysterious foundations of the 
past are often cropping out in long. 
hound-like ears or white markings that 
should not be. 

Fhe early breeders, aside from the 
great work they did in establishing a type 
and introducing the dog to the general 
public, are owed a vote of thanks for 
keeping the dog a sporting breed and in 
maintaining the great strength and 
stamina of the variety. The Airedale 
has never been a fancy breed and he 
stands to-day at the head of the great 
terrier family, when true sporting char- 
acter and physique are considered. 

The following very excellent descrip- 
tion of the breed is from the pen of Jo- 
seph Laurin, the owner of probably the 
largest collection of Airedales on this 
side of the Atlantic: 

“The Airedale has a hard, close coat; 
long, well-shaped, expressive head, strong 
muzzle, neat V-shaped ears, bright dark 
eyes, well defined and strong neck, good 
shoulders, chest deep and narrow, fore- 
legs straight as gun barrels, with plenty 
of bone: ribs well sprung. loins strong 
hams and second thighs full, powerful 
and muscular; tail docked and earried 
nearly erect. Action free and showy, as 
if alwavs on the alert and never tired. 
Color black or dark badger grizzle on 
back and neck: head, ears. chest. legs 
and thighs a rich deep tan.” 
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A DAY IN THE 


TEXAS WOODS 


ON WHICH THE HUNTER SEES MANY THINGS OF INTEREST AND A FEAST FOLLOWS 
HIS RETURN TO CAMP 


By CHESNEY RAMAGE 


along the Nueces River, is a most 

delightful place for a Northerner 
to spend his winters. Especially is it 
suited to the needs of a sportsman, for, 
being a kind of borderland between the 
temperate and torrid zones, the game of 
both zones is found in this place, fur- 
nishing a variety that is excelled by no 
place of which I have ever heard. 

In company with two other good camp- 
ers, I started out in the winter of 1902 
on an extended hunting trip along the 
Nueces. We had no objective point—we 
just rambled along, stopping and pitch- 
ing our tent whenever we felt like it and 
when we would find grass and water for 
our horses. 

About seventy-five miles from the 
mouth of the river we came to a thickly 
wooded section ; and as our horses needed 
rest, we decided to spend a few davs there 
in squirrel shooting. After making the 
camp snug and comfortable, we ate our 
suppers and went to bed at an early hour. 

When the sun came up on the follow- 
ing morning, I was deep in the woods 
with my gun on my shoulder, my pipe 
in my mouth, and the blood surging 
through my veins at the joy of living. 
The sun came through the great hack- 
berry trees and gleamed on the gay fes- 
toons of tree-moss which hung like 
bunches of green excelsior from every 
limb. In these bunches T could often 
be almost sure I saw a pair of saucy eves 
anda bushy red tail: but IT resolutely 
turned my head away in order to give 
the fox squirre! the benefit of any doubt. 
The morning was entirely too beautiful 
for killing the happy creatures and the 
silence too eloquent and inspiring to be 
broken bv the ugly roar of my shotgun. 

IT finally came to one of the windings 
of the river and sat down at the top of 
the bank to watch it and listen to its 


T at southwestern part of Texas, 


murmurings. A stray wild duck, a red- 
head, which had lost his companions, 
came down near me on the water to en- 
joy a hasty bath and drink before he 
started on to find his friends. Evidently 
he took me for an inoffensive stump. He 
gabbled contentedly to himself as he 
splashed the water on his back or took 
dainty bites of grass growing in the edge 
of the water. I have often wondered 
since that day why I did not kill that 
duck. He had a pleasant, fat gurgle and 
was from his markings a young one. | 
suppose the knowledge that I could easily 
kill him made me to desire rather to feel 
magnamimous by letting him escape. At 
any rate, he soon flew away toward the 
Gulf of Mexico and I wandered on from 
the spot, proud of myself for not yielding 
to the desire to shoot him. 

The ground was an open book to me 
and many interesting stories I read from 
it. Here two deer had passed and the 
tracks said that one was a large buck 
and the other a small doe. Something 
kad frightened them evidently, for all 
at once the tracks were several paces 
apart and hard to follow. In another 
place a flock of wild turkeys had held a 
carnival. Acorns had been their refresh- 
ments and their table was left in great 
confusion. 

Going on, I came across a little cotton- 
tail rabbit—dead. and partly eaten. The 
leaves around him showed signs of a 
heroic struggle against heavy odds. His 
assailant had been a great horned owl. I 
decided this from the wav in which the 
eves were eaten out and the entrails de- 
voured. This little forest tragedy rather 
angered me. TI forgot the purpose of my 
coming into the woods, and felt only that 
a crime had been committed and that 
justice should be meted out to the of- 
fener. T began mv search for evidence 
The culprit was doubtless an owl. Very 
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good. The crime had been committed 
only a short time before, for the rabbit’s 
body was hardly cold. The owl had eaten 
a heavy meal and had probably not flown 
far. He might even be in the tree above 
me. At the thought I brought out my 
little pocket pistol and looked up. I was 
not greatly surprised to see him—not a 
great horned owl, however, but one of 
another large species—shuffling uneasily 
on his perch behind a bunch of moss. 

“Now, you old villain,” I said, “I sen- 
tence you to sudden death!” And at the 
erack of my pistol he tumbled off of the 
limb and fell to the ground, dead. Then 
the utter inconsistency of what I had at 
first thought a praiseworthy deed came 
to me. The poor old owl was really a 
public benefactor. He made the most of 
his living off beetles, mice and other 
pests. Probably only in dire need had he 
made use of the pretty, but valueless. 
eottontail. The law of the survival of 
the fittest had been trying to work but 
I came along and spoiled its operation. 
Rather disgusted, 1 left the place in 
search of new adventures. 

The hunting spirit now began to steal 
over me and I put aside all sentimental 
scruples, resolving to shoot the first thing 
I encountered worthy of a place in our 
dinner pot. Soon I heard some distance 
off the hoarse bark of an old fox squirrel. 
I sat down quietly on a fallen tree to re- 
plenish my pipe and await further de- 
velopments. Ah, there the fat, old barker 
came, gliding along a limb. When he 
reached the end of the limb he made an 
agile bound to the tip of a branch of an- 
other tree, causing it to sag down with 
a swish that was good to hear. He was 
in easy range, but I delayed my shot. On 
he came into the very tree under which I 
was sitting, down the trunk, and, after a 
careful survey of my motionless figure. 
he ran lightly to a live oak bush nearby. 
He returned to a log near me and brought 
with him an acorn, which he ate with 
great gusto. Then he washed his face 
and ran gayly off. Perfectly satisfied 
with the ransom of amusement with 
which he had paid for his life, I passed 
on. 

I came at length to an open lane 
through the trees, made by the cattlemen 





as a path for their stock when driving 
to market. A great bald eagle, rare in 
any part of America now, was soaring 
just above my head in that mysterious 
way in which there is no apparent effort. 
Occasionally he would give one mighty 
disdainful stroke with his wings and 
then sail in wide circles. An ungainly 
buzzard flew lazily beneath him in search 
of some grewsome carcass. The king of 
birds made a dart at him. The buzzard 
flew cringingly to the earth and took 
refuge in a dense thicket. But he need 
not have been frightened, for the eagle 
intended only a playful antic in which he 
seemed to wish to feel that he was feared 
ag a king must be. By this action he 
came near the ground, where the air was 
too heavy and earth-tainted for his 
kingly nostrils. He spread his wings a 
little further and with great leaps and 
short circles he mounted until he became 
a tiny speck in the sky—and then dis- 
appeared. 

I had stood motionless during this ex- 
hibition of life in the air above. Now. 
when the leading actor had disappeared, 
I realized that I was standing in a 
cramped position and that I was tired 
and hungry. From my capacious pockets 
I brought out my lunch and, sitting 
down, ate one of those meals that a dys- 
peptic millionaire with all his wealth 
cannot purchase. After my lunch was 
eaten to the last crumb, the faithful com- 
panion of many a ramble, my pipe, came 
out again to be filled, and, enriching the 
atmosphere with clouds of fragrant 
smoke, I again took up the march. 

Never had I been so fortunate in see- 
ing things of interest as on this dav: 
and the rarest treat of all was vet in 
store for me. Far ahead I saw what 1 
took to be a very large buzzard, sitting 
on a dead tree. I paid little attention to 
him. As I came closer he fluttered grace- 
fully to the ground—not a buzzard, but 
a fine wild turkey! I felt disgusted at 
my lost chance for a shot, but falling to 
my hands and knees, carefully crawled 
toward the dead: tree, hoping I might see 
the turkey again. After reaching the 
tree I rose to my feet and ran rapidly 
forward. This had the desired effect, for 
the turkey and several companions, until 
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_ how unseen, rose into the air in great 
fright and made a bee-line across the 
woods. I fired one barrel in haste and 
missed. Hoping little, I fired again, and 
to my delight I saw a turkey collapse in 
midair and fall to the ground. I joyfully 
picked him up, a fifteen-pound young 
gobbler, and started for the camp imme- 
diately, satisfied that any other joys of 
that day would be insipid compared to 
this one. 

When I arrived at the camp and told 
the story of the capture to my admiring 
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friends, we made preparations for an 
elaborate feast. That feast—but I will 
tell of it ancther time. Let it be said 
that the occasion will remain long in my 
memory. 

We camped a few days longer and 
then I returned to home and work. 
Those days are one of the oases in my 
desert of humdrum life. If you, reader, 
have no such oasis, quit work, go to 
some such place as the Nueces River, and 
enjoy some days of real life. 
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WAR IN THE WOODLAND 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


Comes Autumn now—the gorgeous knight, 
In armor of chain and scale, 

An ivy for his matted links, 
Leaves for his plaited mail! 


His charger is a gust of wind, 
His plumes are battle-tossed 

By the armies he has ridden down, 
With his mightly lance of frost; 


Armies of balsam in the pod, 
And the haughty touch-me-not 

That load their tiny catapults 
With seed for every shot! 


Now comes the Autumn—gorgeous knight, 
In a coat of scale and chain, 

To challenge the lilies and the reeds, 
And joust with the flowers again. 


And every little reed and flower 
Makes ready now for war, 

And the mighty stroke of the frosty lance 
That falls from a scouting star! 


The maple launches a tiny boat 
On riffle and lagoon; 

The thistle slips the anchor rope 
From his little silk balloon; 


And, passing safe at the sport of the tide. 
And the fickle breeze’s sport, 

These two, and these alone, escape 
From the Autumn-bottled port 


And these alone survive to tell 
Of the bullets of the rain 

And frosty lance of the terrible knight, 
When spring has come again! 
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THE HUNTER OF THE LUMBER HOUNDS 


By HAROLD CHILD 


Whee-whee-ah—whang—whang—— 
Crash—boom—bang—bang. 


They are beating the brush with a magic wand, 
They are taming the wild with an iron hand; 
’Mid the dreadful crash of mighty trees 

Wails ever the saw-teeth’s deathly wheeze. 





Whee-whee-ah—whang—whang 
Whee-whee-ah—whang—whang. 


Woof-woof! The wild creatures fly, 
Woof-woof! They are racing by; 

The boar and the bear race cheek by jowl, 
The hawk swings low with the lesser fowl. 


Crash—boom—bang—bang— 
Whee-whee-ah—whang—whang. 


In primeval shade through swamp and glade 
Shrieks ever the saw-mill’s gleaming blade; 

They are scorching the wilds with breath of flame, 
They are hunters of gold, and know no shame! 


Whee-whee-ah—whang—whang—— 
Hark to the hounds!—the lumber gang. 
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CHAPTER IV—THE WOLF, COYOTE AND FOX 


By JOSEF 


BRUNNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


THE WOLF 


HERE is, perhaps, no other animal 
T atou whick more disagreeable 
things are said and written the 
world over than the wolf, vet the writer, 
though recognizing its bad points, should 
hate to see it ever justly referred to as 


to love that country, often referred to as 
God forsaken. 

Except under unusually — severe 
weather conditions during winter, wolvex 
usually kill only the weakest of range 
stock and big game animals, and I doubt 
if their so-called depredations in this re- 





WOLF TRACK 


extinct. Even though I do not love that 
“varmint,” its howl is undivertibly as- 
sociated with many of my pleasant recol- 
lections, and the butte-fringed prairies 
and rugged bad lands as well as the 
mountains, would have decidedly less 
charm without it, for one who has learned 
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gard are anything but a benefit to the 
survivors, weaklings among any species 
of animals being always a danger to the 
general health and condition of the re- 
spective variety. The wolf in this regard 
does only what the sensible warden of a 
well conducted game preserve does, name- 
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ly, weeding out undesirable specimens. 
In Yellowstone Park, for example, since 
cougars are there systematically hunted 
with hounds, wolves and coyotes ought 
to be protected to a certain extent or else 
the results will undoubtedly be a general 
degeneration among the game animals 
there. Before the crusade against the 
lions was started, there were already 
many scaly elks in that preserve, and if 
the slaughter of scavengers is kept up 
indiscriminately — well, a reasonable 
person can only await results with mis- 
givings. Nature always works out her 
course best if left alone, and where the 
sportsman does not interfere, the scalp 
hunter has no business. I believe that in 
the case of the Yellowstone Park the na- 
tion in the course of time would gladly 
pay ten times the amount it pays now for 
their extermination to have the “var- 
mints” alive in that great preserve. 
Where weaklings are not abundant, the 
young of game animals naturally suffer 
from an abundance of wolves, and there 
the latter ought to be kept at the lowest 
possible number. The owner of live 





DOG TRACK (LEFT FRONT) 





SIZE OF TRACK OF AN AVERAGE COYOTE OR GOOD- 
SIZED RED FOX 


stock on the range will never be a friend 
of the wolf because he figures every killed 
head of stock as a loss, though it would 
have perhaps died anyway, and as a mat- 
ter of fact the most serious damages to 
his young stock are inflicted by wolves. 
If he has enough sense to dispose of sick, 
weak stock himself, there is not much 
excuse for the existence of wolves on the 
stock ranges and the earlier they are 
killed off the more profitable his business 
will be. 

Realizing this, stockmen at an earl” 
stage were willing to pay reasonable 
bounties on the scalps of wolves. They. 
however, made the mistake of allowing 
juggling politicians to handle the matter 
and as a result they will never get rid of 
the pests and have a continual strain on 
their purses. For example, in Montana 
the state once paid three dollars a scalp 
for wolves and coyotes; their number 
then declined. The next legislature 
made it five dollars per wolf and two dol- 
lars per wolf-pup and coyote; they ai! 
grew to great numbers. The next ses- 
sion the bounty was raised to five do!lars 
for all of them, and the result was almost 
annihilation of the pests, but the next 
legislature again cut the bounty down 
to three dollars per pup and coyote 
though it raised that of grown wolves to 
ten dollars each, and the result is that 
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small stock growers are afraid to turn 
their cattle out on the range. 

A reasonable and steadily increasing 
bounty as the “varmints” decrease wouid 
be the only solution. It would not pay 
anyone to hunt for wolves alone, as they 
are not numerous enough, and few trap- 
pers are foolish enough to kill a pup fur 
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three dollars during the spring if the 
same animal is worth ten dollars during 
autumn, so much the less if he knows 
that he would at best get but two dollars 
instead of three if he wanted the cash at 
once, the matter being so arranged by our 
jugglers that men with money or banks 
can get a good slice of the spoils. Stock- 
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growers are cursing the representatives 
in the legislature. Why not have the 
matter handled like a business, through 
their own associations dealing directly 
with trappers and hunters? 

In hunting wolves the quickest results 
are obtained in calling by imitating the 
cries of a jack-rabbit. Wolves evidently 


think one of their tribe has caught one of 
them, and as von Wildenbruch fittingly 
says: “Each and every one would eat 
him.” The wolf is a poor runner and is 
easily run down in open country, even if 
the horse ridden is not a racer. The 
surest and most efficient way except by 
calling is more extensively practised— 
trapping—and who says that trapping is 
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no sport has surely never tried to outwit 
thus an old wolf. As for me, I measure 
sport by the amount of skill required. 
The keeper of a game preserve who is not 
acquainted with the use of traps and 
other devices designed to decrease pred- 
atory things will never succeed in show- 
ing first-class results to the owner or 
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OR FOX RUNNING 


owners as far as the abundance of game 
is concerned; and what holds good for 
preserves holds good for the open hunt- 
ing grounds. ‘There, reverse tactics to 
those which ought to be exercised in pre- 
serves in which there is no interference 
by sportsmen must be pursued to keep up 
good shooting. 
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The track of an old, full-grown wolf, 
though similar to that of a dog, differs 
from the latter in that it appears that 
the foot is less fleshy, the soles of the 
various toes appear more sharply divided 
in the track than of our four-footed 
friend who seems from his track’s ap- 
pearance to have a rather soft foot. The 
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track of a young wolf shows no differ- 
ence from that of a dog. However, as 
voung wolves go mostly in bruches, fol- 
lowing the trail will ofte:. reveal the 
identity of the maker of th. trail. Usu- 
ally wolves do not track continuously, 
one animal investigating here and an- 
other there, while the main trail leads 
on. Dogs, two or more, show no clear- 
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cut single trail even for a short space, 
say ten feet, while several wolves often 
travel several hundred yards without the 
trails showing that more than one animal 
had made it. If one sees a wolf trail and 
without following it concludes that it was 
made by a single specimen, he is liable 
to make the same mistake “Liver Kat- 
ing” Johnson made with a bunch of 
horse-stealing Indians. He was stopping 
with a friend, Eugene Irvin, also an old 
Indian fighter, and one morning noticed 
about fifty horse tracks, of which he con- 
cluded only a half-dozen were mounted 
by redskins. Instead of following out on 
the prairie and deciding there from the 
comparative absence of dust in the tracks 
—a rider is never mixed up with a herd 
he is driving, and consequently in his 
mount’s tracks less dust is to be found— 
he hurried back to induce Irvin to join 
him in the pursuit of the Indians. Now, 
that old scout was not as eager for the 
horses as “Liver Eating,” and not at all 
for a fight, but for old friendship’s sake 
said that he would go along if a couple 
more fellows could be found, which he 
did not expect to happen, for the coun- 
try was not settled then as it is now. 
But two boys came along just then and 
Johnson soon had them convinced that 
profitable business was ahead if they 
joined in the pursuit, and the four went, 
taking a straight cut toward Horsethief, 
a section of the country southeast of the 
Big Snowy Mountains, where they 
thought the Indians would make a halt. 

About three o’clock that afternoon 
they overtook the reds, but found to 
their chagrin that a dozen bucks were 
ready to give battle, while still four or 
five were left to attend to the stolen 
horses, and as neither Johnson nor any 
of his companions were burning for a 
fight in which there was no promise of 
getting anything but bullet holes, John- 
son decided rather to go home without 
horses. 

In the Bull Mountains about ten years 
ago a hunter followed a wolf trail into a 
ravine from which there was no escape 
for the “varmint” except past him, and 
he was promptly attacked by a half-dozen 
wolves, of which he killed four after 
they had him pretty well chewed up. Of 


course he had expected there was only 
one in the gulch. As a rule a wolf is 
not anxious to fight, although not as cow- 
ardly as most other animals—the cougar, 
for example—yet I have seen a single 
specimen follow a hunter—a boy of 
twelve years, but the best rifle shot 1 ever 
met—about two miles. We waited for 
that fellow until he was within twenty 
yards, when I allowed the boy to fire. 
His nerves were evidently too much 
shaken, for he missed his first wolf—nev- 
ertheless he got his pelt. 

I might keep on telling wolf stories, 
many of which were exciting yet not sat- 
isfactory ones to me, and not finish my 
story; but perhaps I shall compile them 
later and give them to the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM as wolf varns in a 
special article. 

THE COYOTE 

What earned for the coyote the name 
of prairie wolf is unexplainable to me, 
for where the wolf is looking for the liv- 
ing the coyote is watching for the dead. 
I would rather call him the hyena of the 
Western Hemisphere, for his main diet 
is carrion. Of course he kills small game 
and live stock, and in times of need even 
big game. Lut if he can have it he prefers 
putrid meat, often killing rabbits, sheep. 
ete., and not touching them again until 
almost decayed. Graves of human beings 
seem to have a special attraction for him, 
and he will visit them frequently and 
sound his dismal howl over them, though 
he does not dig in, as the hyena does. In 
the Musselshell country I know of three 
or four graves from which the bodies 
have been dug up and transferred to 
sacred grounds in Billings nearly a dozen 
years ago, yet if a coyote passes through 
that section his tracks will surely be 
found at those graves. This habit can 
in certain cases be made of serious im- 
portance. For example, in this section a 
couple of years ago a man disappeared, 
and another man, accused by the people 
generally of his murder, left the country. 
This happened during autumn, and it 
would have been easy enough for a single 
man to have found the remains of the 
missing man during the time of snow by 
following the trails of the coyote and 
thereby clear away, perhaps, false accusa- 
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tions against an innocent man or provide 
evidence against a murderer, but the au- 
thorities decided to arrange a xyenerar 
search during late spring, wnich of course 
was useless. I am fully convinced that 
there is no simpler way to find a missing 
man who is supposed to be dead than to 
follow the tracks of coyotes in the vicin- 
ity where the mishap or crime is sup- 
posed to have occurred, and I sincerely 
hope these lines may be read by men who 
may be called upon to help clear up a 
mystery. 

What is said about the hunting meth- 
ods employed against wolves also holds 
good as far as coyotes are concerned. 
Their tracks are much smaller than those 
of wolves (see drawing). 


THE FOX 


Reinecke is too well known to need 
much comment. Hunting him with 
hounds is undoubtedly the most popular 
method. Calling him like the wolf or 
coyote yields good results for the still- 
hunter, but of all methods I prefer, or 
rather did so, for there are no foxes here 
in Montana, to shoot them during the 
rutting season in January (the rutting 
season of coyote is during February and 
those of wolves, depending on age of fe- 
male apparently, from January 1 till 
April, roughly speaking. I have seen 
wolves “run” December 28, and have 
killed pups about two weeks old after the 
middle of June). On snowy, blustering 
days, then, in the depth of the woods, 
Reinecke is holding high carnival, his 


STREAM 


and her tracks running in all dircetions. 
Watching where the trails are most nu- 
merous will soon furnish work for the 
gun and trophies for the hunter, for Old 
Smarty seems to have lost on such occa- 
sions his senses of sight and smell, at 
other times so well developed. It is sin- 
gular that they always run the most if 
the weather is “too bad to turn a dog 
out into it.” 

While no dependence can be placed on 
driving, where a wolf or coyote will leave 
a certain thicket beyond but will not 
leave it where they entered, a fox is al- 
ways the sure meat of a hunter if he 
knows the fox trail, for Reinecke, like the 
bear or the old boar, will always leave a 
thicket at the same point—every one of 
his tribe, if he happens to be in that 
thicket. (What I stated about the bear 
in this regard has met with disbelief 
among some of my personal acquaint- 
ances, and to prove my claims I had to 
shoot one from a given point during 
July. The bet was made on the Fourth 
of July and called for a bear within a 
month. Well, I killed Bruin less than 
ten feet from where I said I would, and 
that settled the matter.) 

In calling, an old fox, like a wolf, 
comes slow and sneaking, while a young 
one, like a coyote, will generally be in a 
hurry to get there. 

The trail of a wolf, coyote or fox, re- 
spectively, is decidedly in a straighter 
line than that of the cougar, lynx or cat. 
notwithstanding the claims to the con- 
trary by book-learned writers. 
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subjects are invited. 











THE KALAMAZOO TOURNAMENT 


It was a goodly gathering of lovers of the 
gentle art who stormed in upon the pretty and 
progressive little city of Kalamazoo to par- 
ticipate in or witness the events wherein the 
giants of rod and reel battled for the supremacy 
that betokens champions of the art. Surely, 
it was a busy week, with four days’ racing of 
trotting horses, two days of base ball, a circus 
and two days of bait and fly casting. Hotels 
were filled to overflowing until accommo- 
dations for many of the visiting casters and 
their friends had to be secured in private 
residences. Of those present, the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, the Illinois Bait-Casting 
Club of Chicago and the Racine Casting Club 
of Racine, Wis., sent strong delegations. The 
Talbot Casting Club of Kansas City, Mo., sent 
two representatives. The Fox River Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, the Lansing, Mich., Casting 
Club, the Battle Creek, Mich., Bait Casters, 
and the Crooked Lake Casters of Delton, Mich., 
were all represented, while from New York City 
came two of the best that the East can pro- 
duce, and good ones they were; but grand 
Rapids, Mich., with her many bait and fly- 
casters sent but one, or rather did not send, 
for he, that good sportsman Uncle John Wad- 
dell, does not have to be sent, because he 
always goes and enters in all small events. 

Of the many interesting spectators present 
there were noticed the genial Geo. W. Upton, 
of Warren, Ohio; Mr. Pflueger, of luminous 
bait fame, Akron, Ohio; Wm. Heddon, of 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Ben Howe, of Louisville, 
Ky.; Wm. B. Jarvis, Grand Rapids; Charles 
Antoine and Harry English, Chicago; H. W. 
Buschmeyer, of Louisville, Ky. 

Many ladies witnessed the events and were 
quick to discern and applaud all meritorious 
work of the contestants. However, but one 
of Kalamazoo’s array of lady casters com- 
peted, Mrs. Ernest Bartholomew, participating 
in the one-half ounce accuracy. Throughout 
the two days of the tournament the heat was 
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excessive, from which all found relief in the 
shade of the grove of grand old oaks, where 
luncheon and refreshments were served. The 
Horlick Malted Milk Co., of Racine, Wis.. 
must be thanked for being so thoughtful as to 
send its representative to display its goods and 
furnish free iced malted milk to everyone who 
chose to partake of the delicious beverage. 

On Friday evening, August 3d, a meeting 
was held wherein delegates were elected from 
each of the various clubs represented to perfect 
methods and select officers and compile, by- 
laws and rules, for a national organization to 
be composed of the various bait and fly-casting 
clubs throughout the country, which, by the 
way, is a step in the right direction, and one 
which the writer hereof has long advocated as 
the proper thing. These delegates were David 
Osborne, of the Kalamazoo Bait and Fly- 
Casting Club; W. F. Church, of Chicago Fly- 
Casting Club; John Waddell, of Grand Rapids 
Fly-Casting Club; W. L. Rick, of the Talbot 
Casting Club, Kansas City; William Stanley, of 
the Illinois Bait and Fly-Casting Club, Chicago; 
O. F. Botsford, Racine Bait and Fly-Casting 
Club, Racine, Wis.; A. J. Winteringham, Fox 
River Bait-Casting Club, Aurora, IIl., which 
after due deliberation selected well-known 
sportsmen, as officers of the National Organ- 
ization, as is told elsewhere in this issue, and 
chose Racine, Wis., as the place for holding 
the next international open-to-the-world tour- 
nament in 1907. 

It is now up to the said organization to 
perfect proper rules for the governing of the 
sport, revoke all so-called casting records, 
accept no records not made under the au- 
thority of the association, and to weed out 
professionalism, yet give professionals a fair 
show for the establishing of records. 

In the tournament the first event called was 
delicacy and accuracy fly-casting at 35 to 40 
and 45 feet distance, there being twelve entries 
to compete for the diamond trophy, and eight 
prizes, Fred N. Peet, the well-known Chicago 
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caster, capturing the beautiful trophy with the cago, covered himself with glory and took the 





























ood score of 99 5/15 per cent. trophy with the world’s record score of 98 13/15 
pe 3 
: r cent. 
EVENT NO. 1 - 
DELICACY AND ACCURACY EVENT NO. 2 
2| @ | | ‘a 
J 3 = SE | oi 3 
NAME Score Length ey 3 Maker Nawe ae | Length % E or 
>| & 2] & 
OCT OT i Oe S| = | 
Per Cent aaa amas (A i nae 
Fred N. Peet..... 995/15 10° (53/8. B. Leonard Wm. Stanley...| '9813/15.6' 4" [52/5. B ly L. & 
1. H. Bellows 992/15 10’ 5} 8. B. Leonard \be Rs ubbers. ..| 98 6/1515’ 2” 4| a & item 
W. T. Church... 936/15 9° 13"55 8S. B. VL. & A. -R. Owens... .| 984/15 |5’ 84” 15418 B. Rhode a 
John Waddell... § 9 6” 54 SB. Morton - W. Pierce shin 98 3/15 |6’ 34” 53 | Ss. B.| .* sé 
H.W. Pierce... 9714/15 9 13"/5} S.B.V.L&A. fF Robe’ "|| gs avis ly 7 lal sow: [Lek 
Geo. S. Pierson.. 976/15 10’ 9” 53 8. B. Divine Fred N. Peet....| 98 _ 16’ 23” [541 S| B| | Divine 
B. L. Shutts.... 975/15 9’ 24"51 8. B. Unknown = R Letterman’ 9714/15.6’ }” 153|S. BL|V.L. & A 
p-. Leonard. . 97 1/15 | 9 45°47. 8. B. \Leonard W. E. Kidder. ..| 97 14/15,5' 6” |5}| S. B. |Own 
J.B. Rhodes.... 9511-15 91” 5% S. B. Pennell Gt tanh 97 14/156’ 43 a ae ihe 
W. McCown.... 9311/15 9 2\"51 8. B. Unknown — RF Jackson. ..| 9711/1516’ 1” |4}| 8. B. |Own 
E. J. Mills...... 9310/1510’ 1” 5? S. B. Leonard wise ™” Jamison. a 97 4/15 |6’ 3” 5 s B. |Own 
A. Rosenberg. .. 945/15 9’ 8” |5}, S. B. (Chubb 0. i Becker.” | 97 -3/156" 3)” [33/8 B. |V.L.& A 
— = E.B.B’th’l’mew. 96 14/15 5’ 6” 54) S. B. IL. &R 
Dr.@.F. Browne.) 96 12/15 5’ 14” |43| S. B. |}Own 
. ° . Ray Lum...... 9311/1513’ 5” 63 Gr. |T. Robb 
Judges—Charles Antoine, E. R. Letterman. F. D. Rhodes. | || 938/15 |5’ 5” a Ss. B. low n 
r z i F. P. Naylor. 961/15 |6’ 2” |47 S. B. | Butte “4 ld 
Referee—Dr. M. Westbrook. E. M.Wurtenb’g 96 15’ 13” |54 Lance Ir & 

















LONG-DISTANCE BAIT-CASTING CONTESTANTS 
ABE RABBERS CASTING 


The salmon fly-casting event was now called, G, A.Hinterl ner 95 12/15|5’ 10” |53, Dr. |Own 
but Mr. Mills unfortunately broke the rod used &- P- Navilor,... 981/15 |6’ 2” 428. B, |Butterf’ld 
put Mr. Mills unfortunately broke the rod use A. J,Winter’g’m 957/15 |5’ 6” 74) Steel |N.Cent'yr 
by him and Mr. Leonard and the event had to = David Osborne. 95 6/15/5’ 10)"6 _ S. B.| Shakesp’ 
be J. E. Quarry....| 95 4/15/5’ 4” (54 Lance |L. & R. 
e called off. I. H. Bellows... 9414/15/63” 44 S.B. |V.L.& A 
Event 2—delicacy and accuracy bait-cast- Jos. Hyman...., 9210/15/4’ 10” |63 Lance |Own 
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to S. B.; Greenhart to Gr.; Lancewood to 
Lance; Beefwood to Beef; Bethabara to Beth. 
Length of rod is given in feet and inches, and 
weight of rod in ounces. 

After partaking of luncheon the third event, 
distance and accuracy fly-casting at 50, 55, 
and 60 feet distance was pulled off with seven- 
teen entries to contest. for a championship 
trophy and eight prizes. The veteran fly- 
easter, Reuben C. Leonard, of New York, 
taking the trophy with a high score of 99 6/15 
per cent. 


EVENT NO. 3 


» 3 

NAME Seore Length ‘%o o Maker 
- = 
Ss = 


Per Cent. 





R. C. Leonard.. 996/15 10’ 4” 6} 8S. B. Leonard 
Fred N. Peet.... 9811/15 10’ 64” 8 38. B. Leonard 
k. R. Letterman 9811/15 10’ 64”8 38. B. Leonard 
W.F.Church... 988/15 10’ 84”8 8. B. Leonard 
Geo. 8. Pierson.. 988/15 10’ 1” 74 8. B. Unknown 
L Bellows 987/15 10'64"'8 3S. B. Leonard 

. Mills......| 986/15 |10’ 147/54 S. B. | Leonard 
Hi We Pierce. 98 3/15 10’ 74” 7} 3S. B. Divine 
John Waddell... 98 10’ 7{".74 3S. B. Morton 
G. A. Hint’rl’t’r.) 97 13/15.10’ 74”:'77 5S. B. Divine 
F. D. Rhodes 976/15 10’ 7}"\74 3S. B. Morton 
B. L. Shutts. 974/15 10’ 34” 74 S. B. Chubb 
Wm. McCown. .| 972/15 10’ 34”'|74 S. B. ¢ — 
E. P. Sperry....| 9514/1510’ 13"6 3S. B. HS. & B 
J. B. Rhodes. 9513/15 9 4” 54 3S. B. Pennell 
E.B.B’th’Il’mew! 959/15 10’ 14” 6 8S. B. H.S. & B. 
Al Rosenberg... 888/15 10’ 35”74 S. B. Chubb 


Referee—Dr. Charles F. Browne. 

Judges—O. J. Loomis, W. L. Rock 

The fourth event, long distance fly-casting, 
was now in order and closed with seven entries 
to compete for a championship trophy and 
seven prizes. The contestants experienced 
much trouble in trying to extend their lines, 
for although there was a perfect calm, there 
seemed to be something in the air and poor 
scores were made, but one competitor reaching 
a distance of 100 feet, and this was Leonard, 
who managed to work out his fly to the 112-foot 
mark, thereby annexing another silver mug 


for New York. 


EVENT NO. 4 
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NAME Score Length % 5 Maker 
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R.C. Leonard. . 112 11’ 104) S. B. |Leonard 
E. J. Mills. 9s 10°6 ” 9/58. B. |Leonard 
John Waddell. . 96 11’ 7” 124| S. B. |Leonard 
Fred N. Peet.... 90 ae’ 104 S. B. |Leonard 
W.F. Church... 80 10’ 8” | 8 | S. B. |Leonard 
E. P. Sperry... . 67 id 104| S. B. |Leonard 
I. H. Bellows. . . 60 11’ 104 8S. B. Leonard 





Referee—H. Wheeler Pierce. 
Judges—Ben. O. Bush, W. L.fRock. 
Saturday, Aug. 4th.—Event 5—distance and 


accuracy bait-casting, 4-ounce weight at 60, 
70, 80, 90 and 100 feet distances, three casts, 
at each distance, opened with forty-eight en- 
tries (some of which did not finish) in com- 
petition for a championship trophy and six- 
teen prizes, also a special prize to the caster 
making the largest number of perfect casts or 
bull’s-eyes in the contest, this special prize 
being an elegant silver loving cup donated by 
FIELD AND STREAM, and known as the F1reLp 
AND STREAM trophy. This being the big event 
of the meet, it was hotly contested, although it 
could not have been otherwise, as the day was 
hot, so hot that the air was charged with stifling 
shimmering heat, and three relays of referees 
and judges were called to judge the event to 
completion. Ed. R. Owens, a nervy little 
man of Kalamazoo, pulled down the cham- 
pionship trophy with the record score of 
89 10/15 for a total of fifteen casts, and as he 
also hit the 30-inch bull’s-eye five times, the 
FreLp AND Stream trophy also wer’ to adorn 
his mantle shelf. 
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| wo 3 
Nami | Score Length) 5 Maker 
4 = 
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Kk. R. Owens. 98 10-15)5’ 6” [5 3S. B. |Rhodes 
Wm. Stanley 987/15 |6° 4” 16 S. BV. LL& A 
A. Rabbers. 986/15 |4’ 54.58. B. Own 
O. J. Loomis. 98 y 54. «SS. B. 4 Id 
O. E. Becker. 98 j 448. B. |V.L.& A, 
G. A.Hinter!l’ner| 97 14/15)6 54 3S. B. v L.& A 
E. R. Letterman] 97 14/156’ 3” 6) 8S. BL |V. LL. & A 
E.B.B’th’Il’mew] 97 13/15,5’ 4” (15 3S. B. JL. &R. 
_ ay Lum 97 13/15|5’ 8” (51 8S. B. |L. &R. 
Robb 97 13/15)5’ 6” 54. 8S. B. |L. & R. 
Ht W. Pierce. 97 13/1516’ 1” 154 S.B. |V. LL. & A 
W. E. Kidder 97 12/15'5' 6” §=(54 S. B. |Own 
F. D. Rhodes 97 10/1515’ 14” 54; 8S. B. |Own 
F. N. Peet. 979/15 15’ 7” 6,S.BIV.LE&Aa 
B. F. Jackson. 979/15 \5'9” (44 8S. B. |Own 
Jos. Hyman 977/15 |5’ 5 8S. B. iL. &R. 
C. J. Stulting 976/15 |5’8” |6 Ss. B. hodes 
David Osborne..| 975/15 |5’ 10” |6 | S. B. |Sh’peare 
W. J. Jamison...| 973/15 (6 3” |6 S.B.\V.L.&A 
B. F. Flegel 96 13/155’ 1” 54 8. B. Own 
r. L. Fenker....| 9610/15 '5’ 5 |; 8. B. - & R. 
Dr. Van Orman) 96 10/155’ 6 S. B. _ &i. 
Fr. P. Naylor. 969/15 |5’ 11” 6 Beef. ad 
ar Raseman! 958/15 ‘5’ 64 Lance |L. & R 
O _F. Botsford. .| 958/15 \5’ 5” 5} S. B. |Own 
J.W. Bramhall .! 957/15 |5’ 7” 5 |S. B. |Thomas 
A. J.Wint’g’h’m! 953/15 |6' 4” 63) 8. B. |V.L. & J 
John Miller. 1962/15 |5’7” 53)S. B. |L. &R. 
B. L. Shutts.. 96 2/15 °5’ 64\Lance |L. & R. 
I. H. Bellows 1961/15 6 4” 68|58S.B. \V.L.&A 
Mrs. Barth’l’w... 951/15 5’ 54| S. B. |L. & R. 
John Waddell... 96 5’ 8” 6 8S. B.| Leonard 
B. Hinricks . 96 5’ 6” 8618. B. A&I. 
Dr. C. F. Browne 95 14/155’ 2” = 54| 8. B. |Own 
J. E. Quarry. 95 13/154" 5” 6 |Lance L. & R. 
W. Kanly.. .| 95 12/15)5’ 1” 94) S. B. (L. & R. 
W. McCown....| 95 10/15|5’ 6” 54] S. B. |L. & R. 
* H. Barnes...| 95 10/15|6’ 4” (6 | S. B. |Own 
Craft... 953/15 \4’ 84” 4/58. B. \Own 
E J. Lockhart. .| 95 2/15 \4° 7” 44) S. B. |Own 
L. Flausburg.. .| 94 9/15 |5’ 5 |Lance |L. & R. 
W. L. Rock.... .| 94 4/15 |5’ 84” 6 | Beth. Divine 
E. P. Sperry....| 93 10/15|6’ 3” 6 |S. B. |V.L.& 
B. O. Bush. 938/15 |5’ 8” (54S. B. |L. & 





F. W. McAnany. 93 7/15 |\6’1” 7 |Lance Own 
B. H. Jillson. 918/15 |5’ 2” Bam. |Unknown 
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Kalamazoo has long prided herself on the 
ability of her long-distance casters, who re- 
peatedly have cast the one-half-ounce weight 
to distances that seemed incredible almost, 
but there are skeptics here as everywhere, and 
there were many who after witnessing the long- 
distance practice of Leonard, of New York, 
considered him invincible, as he has acquired a 
habit of attaching long-distance records in 
order to place them on display in a tackle shop 
down on Park Place. He is a wonderful 
caster, to whom years of practice has de- 
veloped a strong right arm, his style of casting 
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FIELD AND STREAM TROPHY WINNER, CAPT. 
E. R. OWENS 


being peculiarly his own: right foot forward, 
the bait dangling fully two feet from end of 
rod, a swing, a jerk, and he does boost it some, 
while his little reel hums forth a merry tune. 
In Kalamazoo the casters have the weight 
about ten inches from the rod tip, they ad- 
vance the left foot simultaneously with the 
backward swing of the rod, and make the cast 
at the instant the foot touches the ground, 
thus putting practically every muscle in the 
body into play. It was a coincidence that 
Abe Rabbers, who won the long-distance event, 





and Leonard, who was second, should have had 
rods exactly alike as to length and weight, al- 
though Leonard’s was much the stiffest. Each 
made his own rod, the reel seat, guides and 
trimmings on Rabber’s rod being made by 
Edwin D. Still, a clever metal worker of this 
city. 

The long-distance event was called at 4 P.M., 
and although the morning was hot, the after- 
noon was hotter, there being no breeze what- 
ever, and as in the morning event three relays 
of referees and judges were called into play. 
All long-distance bait records have been estab- 
lished in a fairly good breeze, as in Chicago, in 
1905, Bartholomew averaged 183 49/60 feet, 
casting down wind, and in this city on Labor 
Day, 1905, in a strong wind made a single cast 
of ]98 feet 5inches. Here it was different! No 
one even considered Abe Rabbers in the run- 
ning except your correspondent. It was Bar- 
tholomew or Leonard, Rhodes or Robb, or that 
knight of the split bamboo, gentlemanly David 
Osborne; but Rabbers was the lad to fool them 
all, and in a perfect calm and a torrid heat 
which carries the vitality of men to the lowest 
ebb, he captured the championship trophy 
with the good score of 177 45/60 feet average 
of five casts, also taking the special prize, a 
medal for the longest single cast, 182 feet 
10 inches, whilst Ray Lunn, another sturdy 
lad, ran the veteran Leonard a close race for 
second prize. Besides the trophy there were 
eleven prizes and one special prize ip the event 

EVENT NO. 6 











NAME Score he | = Maker 
io ie a 
Per Cent. | 
Abe Rabbers. 177 45/60 |5’ 2” (6 | S. B. Own 
R. C. Leonard, ..| 16 5 6 |S. B. Own 
Ray Lum 57/8. B. L. &P 
F. D. Rhodes | 161 3/60 |5’ 6” 15 |S. B. Own 
E. B. Barthol’w.| 152 25/60 5’ 4” [5 |S. B. L. & R 
L. Flausburg. . .| 149 5/6 |S. B. |L. & R 
E. R. Letterman} S. B. |V. LL& A 
E. R. Owens. | S. B. Rhodes 
O. J. Loomis. S. B. Leonard 
David Osborne.. S. B. |V. & A 
O. E. Becker. 8. B. |V.L.& A 
Wm. E. Kidder S. B. Own 
B. F. Flegel 8S. B. Own 
S. B. L. 
|Lance Rhodes 
ee oe 
J. E. Quarry ance L. & R 
\. H. Barnes 16¢/ S. B. Flegel 
W. J. Jamison 5’ 64”"16 | S. B. V. LL & A 
Jos. Hyman 5 53| 8S. B. iL. & R. 
E. J. Mills... 10”|74| S. B. Leonard 
KE. M.Wurtenb’g| 4” \7k Lance L. & R 


W. Kanly 


4 7 
1” '6 Lance L. & R 


E. Cities were represented as follows: 

Kalamazoo—Bartholomew, Bush, Flansburg, 
Fenker, Hyman, Kanley, Kidder, Lum, 
Miller, McCown, Osborne, Owens, Pierson, 
Quarry, Rabbers, Raseman, F. D. Rhodes, 
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THE KALAMAZOO FLY 


J. B. Rhodes, Robb, 
Wurtemburg. 

Chicago— Becker, 
Leitner, 
Loomis, 
Stanley. 

Racine—Barnes, Botsford, Browne, Flegel, 
Hinrichs, Jillson, McAnany, Van Orman. 

Kansas City—Bramhall, Rock. 

New York—Leonard, Mills. 

Grand Rapids—Waddell. 

Aurora, Ill.—Wintringham. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Craft. 


Shutts, Stulting, 


Bellows, 
Jackson, 
Naylor, 


Church, 
Jamison, 
Peet, 


Hinter, 
Letterman, 
Perce, Sperry, 


Ben O. Bush 
Kalamazoo. 


A GALA DAY ON THE TRUCKEE RIVER 


The second annual outing and trout break- 
fast given under the auspices of the Truckee 
River Fish and Game Protective Association 
was held on Sunday, July 29, at the Truckee 
Mineral Springs, about five miles south of 
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the people from Truckee and_ elsewhere: 
swelled the attendance to about three hun- 
dred. 

The first arrivals to reach Truckee were 
the following named gentlemen from San 
Francisco and points west of Truckee: R. 
Orr, L. Ladd, H. L. Chase of Hollister, W. W. 
Richards, Dr. Gross, Dr. N. E. Brooks, Mr. 
Shean and W. T. Martin of Oakland; Walter 
R. Welch of West Berkeley, E. A. Mocker 
of Capitola, R. S. Kooser of San Jose, C. L. 
Powell, Lee Wells and C. H. Shaine of Pleas- 
anton; J. W. Baxter of Watsonville, George 
Dealy, John Sullivan, Collis P. Young, T. 
C. Kierulff, H. B. Sperry, Walter D. Mansfield 
and F. H. Reed of San Francisco. They ar- 
rived early Friday evening in a chartered car, 
headed by Deputy State Fish Commissioner 
Walter R. Welch, who is well acquainted with 
the people in Truckee, and who assisted in 
organizing the Truckee River Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 

The party Truckee 


remained in Friday 


night, and early Saturday started out with 








GUESTS BEFORE THE FEAST 


Truckee, on the banks of the Truckee River, 
California. About a month before the day 
set for the outing, the secretary of the as- 
sociation, A. F. Schlumpf, issued invitations 
to the members of other associations in 
different localities in California. The re- 
sponse to the invitations were many. About 
fifty people from Hobart Mills, Loyalton, 
Sierraville, Beckwith and Reno, together with 


rod and line to enjoy their favorite spotr 
on that most famous of all California trout 
streams, the Truckee River. They spent a 
most enjoyable day and returned in the even- 
ing with well-filled creels of trout. Those of 
the party not skilled in the art of fly casting, 
journeyed to that grand body of water, 
Lake Tahoe, and made a tour of the lake, 
returning in the evening to enjoy a trout sup- 
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per that had been prepared for them by the 
lucky fly-casters. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, and while 
the delegation were enjoying their trout sup- 
per, the mayor of Truckee, A. F. Schlumpf, 
presented them with the key of the city. After 
listening to Mr. Schlumpf’s reinarks of wel- 
come, and upon being assured that they were 
at liberty to do as they pleased during their 
stay in the city, he was thanked for the hos- 
pitality and liberty bestowed upon them 
by the citizens of Truckee, by Lee Wells of 
Pleasanton, to whom the key was entrusted. 

All day Saturday several men were engaged 
building tables, making benches, decorating 
the grounds, and preparing to entertain the 
hungry fishermen that would have to be fed 
the following day. The tables were set in 
a beautiful tamarack grove near the banks of 
the river, and would accommodate fifty 
people. The tables were decorated with 
wild flowers and everything was as near 
natural as the hand of man could make it. 
The ten vases which were filled with wild 
flowers, representing many colors, were covered 
with pine bark and encircled with vines 
known as Mountain Carpet, and were a sight 
most beautiful to behold. By nightfall Sat- 
urday, everything was ready for the great 
feast and good time to be had next day, and 
as the evening camp-fire lighted up the grounds, 
the sight was one that would please the eye 
and cheer the heart of any lover of the great 
out doors. 

About four o’clock Sunday morning George 
Neale, fish and game warden of Sacramento 
county; Walter R. Welch, State Deputy 
Fish Commissioner, and Edward Baldwin de- 
parted from Truckee for the camp grounds, 
they having in charge the barbacuing of the 
half-a-beef and two sheep, and the frying of 
the two hundred pounds or more of mountain 
trout, the steaming of corn, the baking of 
potatoes, the making of coffee, and all that 
would be done to tickle the palate and satisfy 
the longing for something to eat of the hungry 
anglers who would soon assemble. 

About eleven o’clock the people began to 
arrive, and on finding the grounds decorated 
with the national colors, long tables set and 
loaded down with good things to eat, the 
beef and mutton roasting, the trout frying, the 
coffee steaming and the corn and potatoes 
all but done, their cheers were hearty and 
long. Promptly at 12 o’clock breakfast 
was ready and the guests were invited to be 
seated at the first table, home people following. 
After the tables had been cleared, the presi- 
dent of the association, Dr. Geo. F. Kelley, 
called the people to order and delivered an 
address of welcome. He then introduced the 
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following gentlemen, who spoke in behalf of 
fish and game protection: C. A. Vogelsang, 
chief deputy fish commissioner; E. A. Mocker, 
secretary-treasurer California Game and Fish 
Protective Association; F. H. Reed, president 
San Francisco Fly-Casting Club; T. C. Kierulff, 
secretary San Francisco Fly-Casting Club; 
W. W. Richards and Dr. N. E. Brooks, mem- 
bers of San Francisco Fly-Casting Club; F. 
M. Rutherford, member Truckee River Fish 
and Game Protective Association; Walter R. 
Welch, state deputy fish commissioner; George 
Neale, game warden of Sacramento county; 
C. H. Shane, game warden of Alameda county; 
Lee Wells, member Alameda County Fish 
and Game Protective Association; W. B. 
Pratt, civil engineer of forest rangers; and 
George Dealy, member of state association. 
“All the speakers were earnest in their re- 
marks, and bespoke much benefit to result to 
our fields and streams and for the good of 
fish and game protection in general by the 
organization of fish and game protective as- 
sociations. 

All present at the breakfast expressed them- 
selves as being well pleased with the manner 
in which they had been entertained by the 
members, and were surprised at the good work 
that had been accomplished by the association 
in the short time of only one year and a half. 
On every side one could hear the expressions, 
“‘T hope to be here next year,”’ ‘‘I never had 
such a good time, or enjoyed, myself so much 
in my life as I have to-day.” 

The following parties donated the trout for 
the breakfast: A. F. Schlumpf, E. W. Hunt, 
Wm. Fouse, Wm. Alvord, Walter R. Welch, 
Layman Goetchms, C. P. Young, J. W. White, 
H. B. Sperry, Dr. N. E. Brooks, T. C. Kierulff, 
and Geo. Neale. At the close of the speech- 
making, three cheers were offered for the chefs, 
Walter R. Welch, George Neale, and Edward 
Baldwin. These men cooked the breakfast, 
and a more palatable meal was never eaten. 
The cheers were not weak by any means, as 
the ‘voices of three hundred men echoed 
long and loud, up and down the Truckee 
river canyon. 

Too much praise and credit cannot be 
given to the members of the association, 
or to the members of the committee that had 
the arranging of the breakfast in charge, 
viz.: Ed. Cambell, Ed. Baldwin, A. F. Schlumpf, 
Wm. Ronlinson, Dr. Kelley and F. M. Ruther- 
ford. To these gentlemen the success of the 
outing and trout breakfast, and the progress 
that the association has made along the lines 
of fish and game, are due. May their future ef- 
forts meet with equal success. 

Walter R. Welch 

West Berkeley, Cal. 
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NEW YORK FLY TOURNAMENT 


The Anglers’ Club of New York will hold 
an open fly- and bait-casting tournament 
in New: Yorkicity,/ October 12 and 13. For 
the purpose, it is anticipated that permission 
can be obtained from Commissioner Herrman 
of the park department to hold the tourna- 
ment on Harlem Mere, in Central Park, 
as The Pool, where the club practice cast- 
ing is held, is not suitable for such an affair, 
and the park authorities would not consent 
to the attraction of a large crowd of con- 
testants and spectators to the shores of this 
little lake, because of the damage likely to 
result to the grass and shrubbery. Harlem 
Mere is larger, more open, and granitoid walks 
are near the water’s edge, so that it is an ideal 
location for the holding of a tournament. 

It is announced that John Enright of 
Castleconnell, Ireland, one of the world’s 
most famous fly-casters, and Walter D. Mans- 
field of the San Francisco Fly-casting Club, 
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FRESH FISH FOR DINNER 
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and holder of the record for long-distance 
tournament fly-casting, will be in New York 
city at the time of the tournament, and as 
Reuben Leonard and E. J. Mills are anxious 
to compete with other noted anglers for the 
salmon fly-casting record, it is the hope of the 
Anglers’ Club to bring these and other casters 
into competition, and to this end handsome 
prizes will be offered, while the bass and trout 
fly-casters and the bait-casters will not be 
overlooked. 

At the September business meeting of the 
club, action will be taken to affiliate with the 
National Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs, recently organized, and the rules govern- 
ing the club’s tournament will be those of 
the national body. 

Circulars are being prepared, giving the de- 
tails of the coming tournament, and these 
may be obtained from G. M. L. LaBranche, 
30 Broad street, or the Secretary, Perry 
D. Frazer, 346 Broadway, New York city. 
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MR. GREEN’S NEW STATION 


Chester K. Green of the federal fisheries 
bureau, who has been stationed at Washington 
for a number of years, has been placed in 
charge of Erwin Station, in Tennessee, and 
has removed there and taken up his work. 
Later on Mr. Green will write for FIELD AND 
STREAM on subjects related to fish and fish- 


ing. 
CASTING THE ARTIFICIAL FLY 


Much has been written about fly-fishing, 
and now and then an angling writer comes to 
the front with an article, in which he proceeds 
to tell other anglers how much greater are the 
skill and sport in casting the artificial fly over 
that of the more commonplace (?) and much 
less scientific (?) method of catching fish, 
called bait-casting. The bait-casting believer 
is also frequently in print, and like his fly- 
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CAST 


casting friend, he, too has many reasons for 
following his favorite sport. You may read 
the fly-caster’s plea with much pleasure and 
readily agree that he has related the facts and 
that in fly-fishing there is a great deal of science, 
and consequently much sport. The _bait- 
caster’s articles are also much enjoyed, and in 
the face of his undisputed reasons for using 
various baits, you again agree that bait-casting 
also has its skill and pleasures. When the 
evidence upon both sides is summed up, we 
cannot but acknowledge that both are right 
in declaring that the science and sport of each 
method amply justifies its practice; but they 
are both wrong when they endeavor to con- 
vince the reader how much less sportsman- 
like is the other fellow’s way of fishing. 

To the lover of fishing, both fly- and bait- 
casting have their joys, and as we grow more 
and more familiar with both modes, it becomes 
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almost impossible not to recognize the merits 
and advantages of both bait and fly-fishing. 
In one short article it is not possible, of 
course, to cover very much ground, and as far 
more rodsters seem inclined to believe that fly- 
casting is much the harder to accomplish, this 
subject will therefore occupy our whole atten- 
tion. It is a mistake to presume that the 
casting of a fly is a difficulty overcome by but 
few expert anglers, or that it is a mysterious 
art requiring a very great amount of practice 
before the angler can enjoy the sport that so 
largely rests with the sweep of the rod and a 
turn of the wrist. There is no denying that 
considerable practice is necessary before one 
can master all the little niceties of the different 
casts, and that there is a bit of a knack in so 
deftly guiding a fly that it may fall before the 
ifose of a hungry salmon, bass or trout, as light 
as a bit of wafted thistle-down. All this speaks 
of skill, and skill in fly-casting as surely pojnts 
to much practice as does the score of the shot- 


WIND CAST 


gun devotee who brings down ninety straight 
flyers, at the trap, or the revolver exponent 
who scores a string of ninety-five. Nothing 
can be gained without an effort, and while it 
rests altogether with one’s inclination whether 
he cares to do the thing up brown, a few illus- 
trations about casting should at the very least 
put those interested upon the right road and 
so help them to better appreciate the oft- 
repeated angling maxim which truthfully 
says that not all of fishing is in the catching 
of fish. 

The angler who is anxious to begin his fly- 
casting practice should not wait until he visits 
the favorite water, but proceed at once to 
become familiar with the several underlying 
principles upon which all methods of casting 
the fly are based. The rear yard that is large 
enough to swing a few yards of line is an ex- 
cellent place for acquiring a skillful control of 


























the fly rod, and here one may practise to his 
heart’s content. If practice is intelligently 
done and persisted in, improvement will be 
the result, and when the next fishing trip is 
proposed, your reward will surely come, not 
only in the added pleasure of fishing, but in 
the better catch of fish as well. The back- 
yard method has a great deal to recommend it, 
because your attention is not partly occupied 
by fishing matters with its accompanying 
excitement, and you can devote your entire 
attention to the smoothness, accuracy, and 


SPEY CAST MOVEMENT NO. 1 


length of your cast. At first it is well to master 


. one cast before taking up another, and for dis- 


tance a light sinker of one-quarter ounce weight 
will save the whipping off of many flies and 
the annoyance of hanging up the line in a 
nearby tree or shrub. 

A great many of the casts which are gen- 
erally used by fly fishermen are really nothing 
more than a modification of the overhand, 
underhand, switch, flip and spey casts. The 
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stream fishing, as the length of back line makes 
it difficult to work where the banks are wooded 
and the trees overhang the water. Of the 
many styles of casting now in vogue, the over- 
hand method is probably used by more anglers 
—the world over—than any other manner of 
propelling the fishing line. It is not a difficult 
cast to make, although much practice is, of 
course, necessary before one can make long 
casts with any great degree of accuracy. The 
overhand cast is made thus: The rod is held in 
the right hand in a natural and firm grasp, 


SPEY CAST MOVEMENT No. 2 


which will bring the thumb up on top. Some 
four or five feet of line is taken from the reel 
and this loose coil is straightened out by ‘‘jump- 
ing’’—a forceful jerk of the rod. Repeat until 
forty or fifty feet of line—depending upon the 
length of cast—is in the water. The tip of the 
rod is now raised until it is nearly perpendicular 
—say an angle of eighty degrees. Now, by 
swiftly moving the rod, whip the line back- 
ward and over your shoulder or head until it 
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SPEY CAST MOVEMENT NO. 3 


overhand cast is of the greatest aid to river 
and lake anglers, and is a cast extensively used 
by bait casters, where angling is usually upon 
more or less open waters. The advantage of 
the overhand cast lies in the great distance 
that can be covered and the wonderful accuracy 
with which a skillful rodster can whip a bait or 
fly into a likely hole, or along the edge of a prom- 
ising fringe of lilypads. It is but seldom used for 


SPEY CAST MOVEMENT COMPLETED 


lies back of you at its full length, and just as 
the moment it commences to fall, the rod it 
brought forward with all the force of your 
right arm, until the rod lies parallel with the 
water, which propels the line in the direction 
the angler is facing. The only knack about 
the overhand cast is to move the rod swiftly 
and at the same time to avoid introducing 
any sudden jerky motion. The arm holding 
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the rod should be kept moving in a straight 
line from the shoulder—no side motion—and 
the power should come directly by the snap 
of the wrist until the line is in the air on its 
forward movement, when the body may be 
thrown a trifle forward if a particularly long 
cast is the object. The tournament casters 
use this overhand or overhead cast, modified 
to suit their pastime, and some idea of the 
power and length the overhead cast is capable 
of may be had by looking up the distances 
scored at the late tournament held at Garfield 
Lake. 

The underhand cast is, no doubt, the oldest 
of all, and is so simple to make and so generally 
known wherever the rod is used that an illus- 
tration will be sufficient. This cast is princi- 
pally used upon heavily wooded streams, and 
where a fringe of bushes reach their low- 
spreading branches over the water, the under- 
hand method is often the only cast that can be 
conveniently used. 





SWITCH CAST, FIRST MOVEMENT; DOTTED LINE 
THIRD MOVEMENT 


The switch cast or loop cast, as it is some- 
times called, is more or less difficult to first get 
the hang of, yet a little practise will soon solve 
what at first appears to be an intricate method. 
It is of the greatest value for stream fishing, 
as the hook is only lifted from the water at the 
very moment the fly is switched in the desired 
direction. It frequently happens that a rocky 
ledge or boulder lies just behind the angler, 
or it may be the undesirable presence of a tree 
which so closes up our rear that a back-line 
cast cannot be very well used. The switch 
cast fits in here very nicely, and while but a 
short distance can be covered, it is often the 
only way out of the difficulty. The switch 
cast is made as follows: 

The line is first brought to the surface by 
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raising the tip of the rod and then carrying 
the tip as far back of you as obstruction will 
allow. This will bring the line to your feet. 
The tip is now raised and brought down with a 
sudden whip-like motion, which forces the 
line through the air in a coil or loop. At the 
moment when the fly has reached the length 
of its cast, the loop, of course, vanishes, and 
the cast is made. Just as much force is used 
in the down-sweep or switch of the rod, as is 
necessary to propel the line to the intended 
spot where the fly is to fall, and in this judgment 
of the force lies the entire success and all the skill 
of the switch cast. The wind cast is nearly, 
in fact, is practically the same as the switch 
cast, and it is made in a similar manner, the 
line being sent up against the wind in a snap- 
like contortion or twisting loop. It differs 
from the switch cast in being easier to make, 
as the loop is simply made by bringing down 
the rod with a down-pushing motion, much in 
the same way a hammer is used to drive a 





SWITCH CAST SECOND MOVEMENT; DOTTED LINE 
COMPLETE CAST 


nail. As the fly is propelled by the snake-like 
twist of the loop, the last bit of line is reached 
before the fly leaves the water, which is a 
particularly good point when fishing upon a 
gusty day. 

The spey cast is much used in rapid-salmon 
and trout rivers, and can be used to advantage 
wherever the switch cast can be brought into 
play. A long spey cast is easily made when 
the current of the river or stream is sufficiently 
rapid to carry the fly down stream until it is 
taut. To make a spey, proceed as follows: 

When the line leads straight down stream 
the tip of the rod is held as low down as con- 
venient, and by quickly lifting the rod high in 
the air, the line is lifted from the water to the 
very end, and without pausing the rod is car- 
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ried upstream with a motion just rapid enough 
to let the fly fall at the feet of the angler. In 
this movement the line is on the upper side. 
Then the line is propelled, with a sweep of the 
rod, over the surface of the water in quite the 
same manner as with the overhead cast. 
Charles T. Taylor 
Deep River, Conn. 


FISHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


On Friday, the thirteenth of the month and 
the dark of the moon, would not as a rule be 
considered a good time to go fishing, but there 
were in Kansas City four persons who were 
foolish enough to tackle that combination. 
Soon after boarding the train a statement from 
Uncle John rather impressed us, and reminded 
us that we, too, had heard it before. ‘‘Now 
I will bet one dollar,’ said he, ‘‘that the first 
thing we hear on arrival is ‘You fellows should 
have been here day before yesterday, or last 
week. They were bitin’ good.’” 

Our first misfortune on this trip was to run 
into a heavy storm about three miles in width 
and covering our fishing grounds, a lake at 
White’s Island, where we arrived about 10.30 
p.M. and learned that two days previously the 
fishing had been excellent. 

This lake being a former cut-off of the 
Missouri River, all kinds of fish were supposed 
to be in it, and we proceeded to take down our 
rods and arrange our tackle for immediate use 
early in the morning. Upon seeing a few buck- 
tails, spoons and flies, a native asked, ‘‘ What’s 
them air things.” 

Being told, he asked, ‘‘What kind of fish 
you expect to ketch on ’em.”’ 

When told we were after bass, the emphatic 
statement was made, ‘‘You can’t ketch these 
here bass on them traps. You can only ketch 
these here bass on minners.” 

‘‘Well,” I replied, ‘‘we don’t know what kind 
of fish you call bass—that can be caught only 
on minnows; but if you guarantee there are 
bass in this lake, we will show you how to catch 
them otherwise, as we see you are Missour- 
lans. 

Early next morning we paired off, father 
and Foxie, Jay and Uncle John. In front of 
the club house was a pontoon bridge, and as 
the boats were on the lower side we took that 
direction, and after casting bait and thor- 
oughly whipping the water for a half mile 
without result, we went in to breakfast, and 
fussed at father for bringing us to a place like 
that to catch turtles, gars and hickory shad. 

Believing the bass were away, father and 
Foxie started after breakfast on a tour of in- 
vestigation some three miles down the lake 
and found excellent prospects for good duck 


grounds and a beautiful lake one to three hun- 
dreds yards wide. Result at noon, two bass 
caught on minnows by Jay and uncle, which 
gave father and Foxie encouragement, and 
about four in the afternoon we went out de- 
termined to show those Missourians how to 
fish for bass, which we did successfully. While 
managing the oars I asked father to try a par- 
ticular spot, where an old house had been 
washed into the lake during the flood a few 
years back, and around which quite a jam of 
logs had been lodged. As we had quite an 
audience of Missourians, I was very anxious 
to find a bass lurking there; so approaching the 
spot with care, I suggested that father cast his 
Seth Green to a certain spot, and on the second 
cast there was a swirl, and father said he had 
got into deep water, which was almost in front 
of our audience. Father remarked, ‘“‘I have 
him under control. Now be careful, and we 
will give these Missourians an exhibition.” 
While at any time we could have landed the 
bass, yet he was a good fighter and we played 
him for fully ten minutes for our audience, 
with remarks greeting us, such as ‘‘That air 
switch won’t hold that feesh;” ‘‘See ’im lose 
him.” ‘Well, I declare! See him head him 
‘round with that switch. It must be whale- 
bone,” etc., and when finally we lifted the bass 
into the boat, we heard many such words as 
‘‘Ain’t he a whopper!” ‘‘He’s a lunker 
allright,”’ etc.; but we showed them. 

This lake was formerly a cut-off, through 
which steamboats passed, five miles long. A 
mile or so from the upper end a dam has been 
constructed across to an island, leaving two 
lakes, one above, the other below the dam, near 
which the water is usually clear; and as it has 
been well stocked with bass, it bids fair in a 
few years to become an excellent fishing, and 
no doubt a good shooting, point. There is in 
course of construction a fair club house, and 
if Mr. White succeeds in filling his plans it will 
be excellent. 

One morning while there we awoke about 
four o’clock to the music of a pack of some 
fifteen dogs belonging to Mr. White, running 
a fox which they had jumped three miles back 
on the hills, and which came across the 
dam and out through the fields of corn and 
wheat and was finally holed in a tangle of 
brush and wood on the lower end of the island. 

W. H. Shuff 

Kansas City. 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOTES 


Never in our history have we had as many 
sportsmen visitors as this season. A large 
percentage of them have been here before, 
and these, by their glowing accounts of the 
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scenery, climate, and sport, have induced 
others to visit Newfoundland. The reports 
from the various rivers are most encouraging; 
in fact, the catches of salmon and sea trout 
have, in some instances, been so large, that 
it is probable in the near future the day’s 
catch will be limited by law. 

In one instance it has been reported to the 
minister of fisheries that a party of ‘‘sports’’ 
went up Little River and caught, in a couple 
of days, between 300 and 400 salmon, and 
then left them to rot on the bank. I suppose 
there is no other country in the world where 
this could happen. Inspector O’Reilly heard 
of it and visited Little River, and the stench 
was so great that he had to leave it in a hurry. 
He obtained sufficient evidence to lay a com- 
plaint; but I do not think we have any law 
to punish such conduct as it deserves. One 
of the principal ‘‘sports’’ reported that they 
only had left about sixty salmon, and that they 
would have taken them along, only they had 
no room in their canoe. Supposing such were 
true, and only the smaller number were de- 
stroyed, is it not true that sportsmen of such 
calibre should be regulated by law? It is con- 
templated to appoint a game commission on 
the same lines as that of Maine, who will 
deal with that sort of thing. 

Such destruction of game fish would have 
destroyed the sport in any other country 
except this; but netting and gigging have 
been prohibited of late, and the salmon are 
increasing in size and number. We have 
such a large number of salmon and sea-trout 
rivers, it is difficult to protect them all, but 
the principal rivers are well policed and are 
showing results. 

Among the prominent visitors this season 
were Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada; 
Countess Grey, Lady Sybil Grey, Lord Howick 
and Capt. Trotter, A.D.C.; Col. Rhodes, brother 
of the late Cecil Rhodes; several British army 
officers, and very many Americans, including 
some men of prominence. 

The governor-general’s party had splendid 
fishing. They caught all the salmon, grilse 
and sea trout they wanted. Lady Sybil Grey 
fought a fresh-river salmon for thirty-five 
minutes and landed her quarry like a true 
born sportsman. 

As far as can be gathered, all the visitors 
were delighted with the sport, scenery and 
climate. Many Americans were robbed of 
all their pre-conceived notions of the island. 
For its natural beauty, its innumerable salmon 
and trout streams, the ease with which the 
veriest tyro could capture his salmon, and 
above all, the genial, effervescent atmosphere 
that is the heritage of the Island in the torrid 
months, encouraged the highest enthusiasm. 


AND 


STREAM 


Already many inquiries have come in as 
to the fall hunting. The train men and others 
have reported caribou numerous all the season. 
The ease with which hunters can get a good 
caribou head is a great attraction for hunters. 
It is no trouble to get the number of deer al- 
lowed by law, and any guide will guarantee 
to take a visitor where he can see hundreds 
of caribou, and take his choice. The month 
of October is a close month, but before or after 
that date, hunters can get all the sport they 
can possibly want. The license fee is $50; 
the limit, three stags. Any other information 
can be had from the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, St. John’s; from W.B.Reid, St. John’s, 
or W.S. March, St. John’s. All these gentle- 
men, especially the latter two, have the 
necéssary information in a handy and con- 
venient form, and will supply it on application; 
in fact, Mr. Reid can not only give the prospec- 
tive hunter points, but he can arrange for 
guides and outfits, and a word from him 
to the various guides, conductors, brakes- 
men or telegraphers along the line, will give 
the hunter a pull with all these officials that 
he cannot otherwise obtain. 

W. J. Carroll 

St. John’s, N. F. 


{Sportsmen who write to residents of New- 
foundland should be careful to place suf- 
ficient postage on their letters, as otherwise 
those receiving such letters will be compelled 
to pay from six to fifteen cents overdue 
postage on each one of them. We have re- 
ceived complaints of this nature from our 
Newfoundland friends, who are too modest, 
in replying to these inquiries, to call the at- 
tention of the writers to the facts. And if 
such letters are delivered during the absence 
of the recipient, they are likely to be delayed. 
—Ep.] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
ANGLING CLUBS 


During the International Fly and Bait 
Casting Tournament, held in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on August 3rd and 4th, 1906, a National Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Angling Clubs was formed, 
the objects of which are, primarily, to per- 
fect universal rules under which to conduct 
national or international tournaments, to 
promote interest in scientific angling through 
tournament or contest casting, to guard 
against any evils. of professionalism that 
may possibly arise, to assist in the propagation 
and protection of game fishes and influence 
legislation toward this end, to promote the 
appreciation of true amateur sportsmanship 
among anglers and lend moral support to all 
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moves toward true sportsmanship in all sports, 
and to promote such social conditions as are 
incident to the sport of angling. 

The prevailing sentiment looks toward the 
maintenance of the absolute individuality 
of each club in its own affairs, contests, etc., 
but the general good of all’in matters of in- 
terest to all. 

The management of the association is vested 
in an executive committee made up of the 
national officers elected and one representative 
from each club which already has or may here- 
after affiliate. 

Eight clubs are already affiliated, viz.: 
the Chicago Fly Casting Club, the Fox River 
Valley Bait Casting Club, the Grand Rapids 
Fly Casting Club, the Illinois Bait Casting 
Club, the Kalamazoo Bait and Fly Casting 
Club, the Kansas City Bait and Fly Casting 
Club, the Racine Fly Casting Club, the San 
Francisco Fly Casting Club. 

A cordialinvitation is extended to all angling 
clubs and anglers to correspond with the 
president or secretary relative to their joining 
the association as a club, or forming clubs 
eligible to membership. Provision will also 
be made for individual membership where the 
formation of a club is not feasible. 

The officers elected for the current year 
are: President, H. Wheeler Perce, Chicago 
F. C. C.; First Vice-President, B. L. Shutts, 
Kalamazoo B. & F. C. C.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. W. Bramhall, Kansas City B. and 
F. C. C.; Third Vice-President, Fred J. Wells, 
Fox River Valley B. C. C.; Fourth Vice- 
President, Walter D. Mansfield, San Fran- 
cisco F. C. C.; Secretary, H. E. Rice, Illinois 
B. C. C.; Treasurer, Dr. C. F. Browne, Racine 
F..6..o. 

The enthusiasm over the new organization 
is very great, and it is generally believed its 
influence will be far-reaching and that the 
beautiful sport of tournament or contest 
casting will receive an impetus and its benefits 
be more thoroughly appreciated by angling 
sportsmen throughout the country than ever 
before. 

H. Wheeler Perce, President, 
990 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
H. E. Rice, Secretary, 
225 South Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PICKEREL FISHING 


In Frevp anp Srream for August appears 
an article on pickerel fishing, by Rupe Barm- 
by, to which I must take some exceptions, 
especially to his statement: ‘‘Some occasional- 
ly make a practice of still fishing with worms 
or minnows; but this usually proves to be a 
far from satisfactory method at best, and 
rarely meets with any success.” 
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My experience covers a period of twenty 
years in the inland lakes of New York state 
and the bays bordering Lake Ontario, where 
these fish are plentiful and are caught in great 
numbers, and I have yet to learn of the ex 
perienced fisherman who would exchange a 
good supply of creek chubs, from three to 
five inches in length, for any number of spoons, 
and expect the same results. Indeed, many 
times I have succeeded, still fishing with 
minnows, in killing enough to satisfy any 
reasonable fisherman, when others trolling and 
whipping with spoons returned home empty- 
handed. 

And again I should call him a greenhorn, 
to say the least, who would look for pickerel 
with a box of worms for bait. 

The minnow is the natural food of the 
pickerel, and a lively chub, dropped along the 
ledges or feeding grounds, is the best possible 
bait; at least I have proven it to be, very 
many times, in all the waters mentioned. The 
best of these is the red-fin chub, gray chub, 
golden shiner, silver shiner, stone roller and 
horned dace. The red-fin chub is by far the 
best. It has few scales, is hardy, stands a 
lot of abuse and is still lively, and is foreign 
to the waters in which pickerel are found. 

Then there are a few points worth men- 
tioning relative to the method of using this 
bait. Along the ledges, where pickerel weed 
grows, in toward the shore, is, generally, a 
feeding ground. 

Anchoring near the ‘‘feather beds,’’ and fish- 
ing with the wind, with from six to eight feet 
of line below the bobber or float, I use a 
good-sized hook, 6-0, tied with three strands 
of gut, or small flexible braided wire, with a 
small sinker at the point where the leader 
is attached, six or eight inches above the hook, 
to keep the minnow well down in the water. 
Hooking the minnow through the lips I 
regard as the best way of attaching the bait. 
It is the least injured, consequently will 
live longer and its action in the water is 
livelier, freer and more natural. 

The pickerel and northern pike almost 
invariably take the bait tail first, go down with 
it and turn it, always swallowing it head first. 
Many times you will find your bait cut open 
on the sides by the sharp teeth of the fish 
without hooking him. 

It is always best to give him plenty of 
time before striking and to play out the line, 
at first, as the fish goes down with the bait, 
until you feel a strong tug at the hook end, 
and even then you may strike only to find 
your minnow mutilated. 

If the hook once gets into the mouth of the 
fish the buoyancy of the float, while under 
water, is sufficient to keep a taut line, thus 
making it almost impossible for the fish to dis- 
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gorge it, until the float again appears, when all 
slack should immediately be taken .up with 
rod and reel. 

A good way is to attach.a heavy sinker 
at the end of the leader and attach the hook 
two or three feet above the sinker, with the 
float still above the hook, regulated by the 
depth of water, and just high enough so that 
the sinker will pull the float under water. 
This keeps the line between the sinker and 
float taut, and avoids watching the float, for 
when the fish strikes the line will play out and 
you can give him just as much tension as you 
think necessary. It is a fact, ofttimes, that 
the float will come to the surface several times 
after its first disappearance, proving, to my 
mind, that the float pulls the bait from the 
mouth of the fish in his efforts to turn it and he 
follows and retakes it. 

With live bait a much greater degree of 
skill is required, the fun lasts longer, and 
strikes are more numerous, With the spoon, 
if hooked at all, the fish is hooked at the first 
strike at the fast moving bait, and there is 
nothing left for the fisherman but to drag him 
to gaff. May and June, September and 
October are the best months, and from live 
waters the pickerel and northern pike are an 
excellent article of diet. 

Let me briefly describe another method with 
live bait which has proven very successful. 
This is floating or drifting, broadside of boat 
to the wind (it is easy to keep the boat in this 
position by a gentle use of the oars), a rod 
at either end of the boat, outside the wake, with 
float and good-sized sinker to keep the min- 
now down. 

At the disappearance of the float, play out 
the line and drop anchor, so as to give the fish 
time to turn the minnow. As long as the 
float is under water there is little fear of the 
fish disgorging the hook if it is once in his 
mouth. The theory of this method is that 
any fish that lay in that part of the water 
which the boat passes over swims out toward 
either end and in the path of the moving 
bait. Generally, where one is taken in this 
way it is well to remain on the spot for a time, 
for the old saying is: ‘‘The fish are where 
you find them.” 

Frank L. Gummet 

Rochester, N. Y. 


ANGLING IN THE OZARKS 


Having seen mention in the July Frie.p 
AND STREAM that the best fishing stories of 
Missouri streams have not been told, I will 
write you of an outing in the Ozarks on the 
Gasconade River. 

I was met at Arlington by mine host-to-be. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


We crossed the Little Piney, a stream of clear 
blue water, full of bass and jack-salmon. 
On up the mountain road, following a clear 
rippling stream, often stopping to drink 
from one of Missouri’s famous springs, fringed 
with the most beautiful of varieties of the 
maiden hair fern. Still winding our way up 
the mountain road, opening to our view the 
beauties of the Ozarks, with all the peaceful 
thoughts and scenes of evening. Arriving at 
my host’s place, I was served with a supper 
of squirrel, chicken, vegetables, good milk and 
butter, and such delicious bread I needed no 
urging to partake of it. After supper I 
walked through the timber to the bluffs above 
the Gasconade, gathered the fragrant sas- 
safras, chewing it as I walked, bringing to 
mind a thousand memories of childhood days. 
From ,the bluffs there was presented to my 
view one of the grandest scenes, the set- 
ting of the sun across the river. I commanded 
a view up and down the river (this river runs 
north) for miles, and a more magnificent 
view was never presented to man. I have 
seen views among the mountains of Colorado; 
but never have I seen a view to equal that. 
After an hour of supreme joy I retraced my 
steps homeward. 

Up at five next morning, feeling as fresh as 
the mountain flowers looked—and sleeping as 
I have not done for years—Our host and 
family being ready, we made our way down 
the mountain and boarded a boat under the 


bluff, at the famous Boiling Springs. This 
spring is truly a wonder. Boiling up in the 
river cold as ice, and so clear it is blue. Mine 


host has two cabins at the springs, occupied 
by St. Louisians; one by Mr. Lee and family, 
who accompanied us. Mr. Lee had the day 
before caught, with hook and line, a bass 
weighing five pounds. He had it then in a 
live box. 

We rowed up the Gasconade a couple of 
miles, meeting two tie rafts and a lumber 
raft, coming down from the Big Piney. They 
contained two thousand ties—going to Arling- 
ton and Newburg. We called a greeting to the 
men in charge, who held up a long string of 
fine fish in reply. We rowed on, all eager to 
commence fishing, with plenty of minnows in 
our bucket. Landing at a riffle, we climbed 
the bank, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Lee sitting in 
their boat. Before I could get a minnow 
on my hook, Mrs. Lee held up a fine three- 
pound bass, which so excited me that I nearly 
fell into the river; but my excitement soon 
turned to joy, as I pulled out a fine fellow— 
weighing two and one-half pounds. Im- 
mediately my host hooked one beating mine 
by a half pound. Once more Mrs. Lee held 
up three fine ones; but we soon caught four. 
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I dropped my line under sonic drift and ioam 
collected in a quiet, deep pool, again and again 
pulling out bass, none weighing less than 
two pounds. 

The noon hour coming on, we boarded 
our boat and returned to the springs. Mr. 
Lee dressed his big fish and baked it. Mrs. 
Lee made lemon pies, while we baked po- 
tatoes in the ashes, and with roasting ears 
we had a feast for the gods. I have caught the 
trout of the canyons of Colorado, and rain- 
bow trout of the Lakes, and cooked them over 
the camp fire, but never have I eaten fish 
tasting as good as the bass of the Gasconades. 

The fishing of the Ozark streams is, as yet, 
in its infancy, and the wild game of those 
mountain woods are varied. Quail rose at our 
feet to alight in the bushes but a few feet 
away. We heard the call of the wild turkey. 

My time being limited, I reluctantly turned 
my back on the most perfect stream I have 
ever seen. In the afternoon we visited an 
onyx cave. After walking through the woods 
a half mile, we commenced descending the 
roughest mountain side I ever attempted. 
Near the base we turned and skirted a narrow 
ledge that required presence of mind to walk. 
We penetrated the cave a half mile, finding 
a clear stream of ice-cold water. One of the 
beauties of this cave is an onyx table, hang- 
ing bed down, the legs seemingly fastened 
to the ceiling. We gathered some small 
fragments of onyx before climbing the moun- 
tain again, foot-sore, but still delighted. After 
another of those delightful suppers, with my 
host I walked down to the springs to bid the 
Lees good-bye, then stepped into a boat, 
and with my host at the oars, slowly drifted 
down to Arlington—ten miles—a charming 
evening trip. The bluffs at intervals are 
on one side, then the other. My compan- 
ion, who has been on the Hudson, said no 
such scenery was ever found there. The 
bluffs are covered with magnificent trees 
and vines, and the clear springs trickling 
down the ravines, with the bank on either side 
covered with ferns, was like fairyland to me. 
Drifting slowly down we could see a fish 
jump up from the water every few rods. 
Here and there along the bank could be seen 
some jolly party in camp, preparing supper. 
At the mouth of the Little Piney, my host 
sent our boat up the Piney a few hundred 
yards, and stepping out I again found myself 
at Arlington, after one of the pleasantest 
little outings of my life, saying good-bye to 
my host, a plain mountaineer, one of the 
people of the Ozarks, whose” hearts are as big 
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as their mountains. I walked up to the 
hotel, meeting its proprietor and his guests 
just coming in with a fine string of bass and one 
jack-salmon. 
Francis M. Potter 
Denison, Texas. 


KANSAS CITY CASTERS 


On August 12th, at a regular practice meet 
of the Talbot Bait-Casting Club, the name of 
the club was changed to the Kansas City 
Bait and Fly-Casting Club. The following 
scores were made: 


ME = cpaendcadninwesens 96 13/15 
rere 87 3/15 
Rs cn coated anise 94 2/3 
ox soc seeewserne 93 11/15 
MEG bciends 6b etasw a 97 
I lor tik ded eGR ee oon 98 6/15 
I gn ec osname tie 94 2/3 
Be ME 6 cresu vices cee ewu 93 13/15 
Pe re ree 90 4/5 
2 er ee 97 7/15 
DE te Deg atne maa 97 7/15 
| Ee ere Santas ee 93 8/15 
M. H. Shuff 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The following scores were made by the 
members of the Kansas City Bait and Fly- 
casting Club at its regular meeting, August 
26. The weather being very unfavorable, and 
some experimenting with other than custom- 
ary lines, was the cause offsome low scores: 


4-ounce 4-ounce 
Regulation Regulation 
Bait Bait 
er ee 98 6/15 96 12/15 
Seer 98 4/15 95 11/15 
eee eee 98 96 14/15 
eee 98 98 
eee 97 12/15 97 4/15 
Bramhall....... 97 9/15 97 9/15 
ee 97 94 12/15 
Lathrop........ 95 14/15 96 3/15 
Ss cosy vexe<e 95 12/15 93 5/15 
Lanree.......5. © a7 90 2/15 
Karner......... 94 14/15 94 12/15 
Anderson....... 94 8/15 95 5/15 
Daughty........ 94 1/15 95 9/15 
Eliott .......65. 92 4/15 95 9/15 
Westevelt....... 91 9/15 94 2/15 
re 88 94 7/35 
Ed. M. iegR; 
Seeretary 
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And one requiring steady nerves and good judgment on October Birds 
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The sportsman who cannot lock his desk 
and hie away to the woods and fields in 
October is indeed an_ unfor- 
tunate mortal. For, while no 
one looks forward to the ap- 
proach of winter with keen pleasure, we all 
like to be abroad while the foliage is turning 
from green to all the gorgeous colors painted 
by the first frost, and there is sweet music 
and a lively fascination in the falling leaves 
and the myriad changes that occur so grad- 
ually in October. One’s energies, sapped 
by the long and hot summer, have by this 
time begun to revive by leaps and bounds, 
and no walk in field or forest is too long for 
the sportsman. 

Shooting is now but one incident in the 
day’s pleasure in being abroad, and whether 
the gamebag be heavy or light, when the 
shadows of the early twilight grow long, the 
heart of the honest sportsman is light, though 
his muscles may be calling for rest in such 
sleep as he has not experienced in months. 

North, South, East and West, October is the 
month when the sportsman really lives. 
And if he cannot indulge his fondness for 
hunting by going away for a fortnight, he 
takes a day now and then near home and 
makes the best of every opportunity, glad to 
be out at all with his favorite rifle, or with 
gun and dogs. 


OCTOBER 


* * * 


The present year will be marked in the 
sportsman’s calendar as a remarkable one 
respecting the number of long 
journeys into regions but little 
known to readers of sports- 
men’s publications. Until re- 
cently, if one were to inform his friends that 
he was about to start on a fishing and shoot- 
ing trip to the Klondike, or Mexico, or the 
wilds of Northastern America, his undertaking 
would have been regarded as little less than 
oolhardy; but to-day, with the facilities 
or reaching ‘‘the jumping-off place” in a 
ew days’ time, the compactness and com- 


TAKE A 
JOURNEY 


LOD GE 


Contributions on subjects of interest to Fretp 
AND StREAm's readers will always be appreciated. 
and will receive careful consideration 











pleteness of outfits and prepared foods, if a 
friend walks into one’s office and says ‘‘Good- 
bye; I’m off for Hudson’s Bay,” good wishes 
go with him, and little doubt is expressed as 
to the fulfillment of his plans. 

The popularity of canoes and the sim- 
plicity but completeness of the present-day 
camping outfit, make long voyages pos- 
sible, and these are less expensive than is 
generally supposed. Hence, the time re- 
quired becomes one of the principal items to be 
considered in the preparatory work. 

To-day a number of young men are re- 
turning homeward from canoe trips into the 
wildest sections of Northeastern, Northern, 
and Northwestern America, begun early in the 
summer, Hudson’s Bay and its shores and 
islands being the objective point of several 
expeditions made merely for the experience 
and knowledge to be gained, with fishing 
and hunting in their seasons as side issues. 
The rivers of the Canadian Rockies and of our 
own rough western mountains have borne 
similar burdens into sections hitherto visited 
in this manner by few white men, and in years 
to come other young men will go even further 
into the recesses of the silent woods, spurred 
on by the glowing tributes paid these regions 
by their friends, who have shown the way. 

When there are so many long trips into 
little-known regions that can be made by 
small parties, it seems a pity that scores of 
young men, with independent incomes, are 
content to sit twiddling their thumbs at the 
club and bemoaning the lack of good shooting 
and fishing near home. Within two days’ 
travel of every city in the land, there are 
waterways two men can traverse with a 
canoe and simple outfit for weeks on and 
without making camp twice in the same 
place; where game fish abound and game 
birds and mammals are abundant in season. 

While this is true of the North in summer, 
it is equally true of the South in winter. 
Central and South America, Mexico and all 
of the gulf coast regions are within easy 
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reach of the young man of energy and means. 
Of these there are thousands who do not 
realize the possibilities for mild adventure 
and good sport offered them. For the busy 
man it is well to say, with our friend O. W. 
Smith, ‘‘Take a little journey near home;”’ 
but there are those who should take advan- 
tage of the many opportunties offered them 
to broaden their views and make them realize 
to the fullest extent that life is worth while. 

Finally, there are thousands of good sports- 
men who are working too hard; who realize 
that they are wasting the best part of their 
lives in the accumulation of wealth; who 
promise themselves a long vacation ‘‘some 
day,’’ but who have kept in the old rut so 
long that they find it difficult to leave it, and 
delay from week to week until they are pre- 
maturely old. It requires courage to break 
away from old associations and habits, but in 
cases of this sort the effort is a worthy one. 
Take a journey to some region where wires 
and post-offices do not exist and let the 
other fellow do the worrying for a time. 

= 


The organization of the National Association 
of Scientific Angling Clubs, effected during 
the recent fly- and bait- 
casting tournament, held 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
a move in the right 
direction, and we wish it every success. Its 
objects, printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue, are worthy, and if its influence does 
not go beyond the first of these—standard- 
izing rules for tournament casting—its work 
will be valuable; but it goes further and 
proposes to work toward the propagation and 
protection of game fish and to influence 
legislation toward this end. An organization 
whose members stand committed to the 
liberation of small fish and the prevention of 
large catches, the stoppage of illegal methods 
in fishing, missionary work where it is so 
badly needed, and the elimination of other 
features objectionable to the ethics of sports- 
manship, deserves to succeed and undoubted- 
ly this one will, for it is backed by men of 
known integrity and sterling worth. 

Numerous efforts have been made from 
time to time to bring about an understanding 
among the various anglers’ clubs regarding 
uniform rules for all tournament and club 
fly- and bait-casting affairs, and as the West 
is the home of the bait-casters and this form 
of angling has grown popular by leaps and 
bounds during recent years, it seems meet that 
the Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan clubs 
should take the lead, as they have done, in a 
general governing body which shall lay down 
rules for the guidance of all clubs affiliated 
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with it, and in this way simplify scoring, so 
that records made in club or open events may 
mean something, no matter where such clubs 
may be located. 

Tournament and fishing rods and reels may 
or may not be entirely different, but it is now 
an established fact that club and tournament 
bait- and fly-casting is of immense benefit to 
the angler, and the lines between tournament 
and fishing tackle are not so closely drawn as 
many believe, and it is a fact that practice 
of this kind has resulted in fining down fishing 
tackle until the advantage is largely on the 
side of the fish, and the angler’s rod and reel 
are no longer regarded as a lever and a winch 
with which to drag game fish from their 
element by the exercise of mere physical 
strength and endurance. 

Tet all the angling clubs affiliate with 
the national body. 

i ae 

A curious example of the predicaments 
in which anglers find themselves now and 
then has cropped up in 
a Western town. One 
day a justice of the 
peace and a friend went 
angling for bass, and they caught them so 
easily that they forgot reason and returned 
home at night with over eighty, which they 
distributed among their friends, who con- 
gratulated them and passed the news along. 

The local game warden heard of the wonder- 
ful catch and brought to the attention of the 
justice and his friend the fact that the law 
permits the taking of only twenty-five bass 
per man in one day. Both anglers were 
arraigned before the offending justice him- 
self. As an angler he pleaded guilty before 
himself as a justice of the peace, took the 
plea of his companion, assessed the legal 
fines against each, and after paying his share 
of the fine and receiving that of his friend, 
amounting in all to more than $250, he re- 
corded the case in his own books. It is not 
recorded whether he, as a justice of the peace, 
lectured himself and his friend for breaking 
the laws of the commonwealth, but it is safe 
to predict that these two anglers will post 
themselves before they go fishing again. 

e «= * 

Commissioner Whipple of the New York 
State Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
is calling the attention 
of all persons who 
handle woodcock and 
grouse to the fact that 
these game birds, if taken within the state of: 
New York, cannot legally be sold. Clubs,, 
restaurants, hotels and dealers who handle: 
woodcock and grouse must furnish bonds ass 
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NON-SALE LAW 

















an assurance that they will observe the law. 
The full text c* the commissioner’s order 
will be found in one of our departments. 
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It would seem that in Maine complaints 
of citizens regarding the unlawful destruction 
of public property re- 
A SMALL ceive consideration 
GAME PROTECTOR promptly, as a case 
recently disposed of 
shows. It was a little girl who wrote to the 
game and fish commission, stating that in the 
neighborhood of her home, robins, nestings 
and eggs were being destroyed. A warden 
who was sent to investigate found that a 
gang of Italian railway laborers had been 
feasting on song birds and their eggs, and he 
arrested one of them and found his pockets 
full of song birds. It cost the man forty 
dollars and his gun, and the foreigners were 
warned to stop shooting or take the con- 
sequences. They now live on less expensive 
food. 


School children could do an immense amount 
of good if they would follow this little girl’s 
example in her efforts to save her feathered 
friends. 

x* * * 


It is doubtful if there is another town of its 
size whose renown as a fishing resort equals 
that of Avalon, on Santa 
TO ENCOURAGE Catalina Island, off the 
LIGHT TACKLE coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Its Tuna Club 
has attracted the attention of anglers every- 
where, and this club, among other things, has 
worked hard for light tackle and the cleanest 
methods in its annual fishing contests. Not 
all the gold in existence can procure for an 
angler a membership in this club, which, how- 
ever, is not an exclusive organization in the 
true meaning of the term; for it merely speci- 
fies that an applicant for membership must 
take, single-handed, a tuna of a certain weight 
before he can become a member. 

Rod-and-reel angling alone is permissible- 
Rods must be six feet nine inches long or more, 
the tips to weigh not more than sixteen ounces, 
and the maximum size of lines is twenty-four 
thread. As the tip of the rod is construed to 
mean all of the rod above the reel, and hand- 
grasps are often heavy and long, the maximum 
weight of the complete rod may be two or three 
pounds, even more. 

But the club’s programme for the present 
season, ending October first, contains contests 
open to still lighter tackle, and to the same end 
there was recently organized at Catalina the 
Catalina Light Tackle Club, in whose competi- 
tions the weight of rod is limited to sixteen 
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ounces flat, while the calibre of lines is nine- 
thread, with allowances for those who employ 
lighter tackle than the maximum. To become 
a member the applicant must bring to net a 
twenty-pound sea fish. The new president, 
A. J. Eddy, earned his silver button by cap- 
turing a thirty-five-pounder on a nine-ounce 
rod. 
* * * 


We would not be much surprised, on looking 
over our morning paper some day this month, 
to read a headline an- 
nouncing that Mr. So- 
and-So had been eaten 
by a deer. Over in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire the deer 
are growing so “‘fat and sassy’’ under protec- 
tion, that they are ‘‘real mean,” and not only 
eat all of the farmers’ “garden truck’’ but at- 
tack women and children, come into the towns 
and loaf around, and even dispute the right of 
way with railway trains—for an engineer may 
not kill a deer with a locomotive, or a gun, or 
anything, without laying himself liable to a 
heavy fine, the deer being the property of the 
commonwealth. 

Here’s the rub. And as the state owns the 
deer, it must pay for all damages to crops 
eaten or spoiled by its wards. In Massachu- 
setts the payment of such damages in certain 
districts has been an important item this year, 
and the farmer who cannot persuade a bunch 
of the animals to chew up his garden truck 
seems to be in the minority and unlucky. In 
time it may pay small farmers better to collect 
damages from the state than to seriously con- 
template selling garden produce to the com- 
mission men. 


ONE RESULT OF 
PROTECTION 


* * * 


Last May our attention was called by one of 
our friends to a scare-headed article in the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) News in 
which it was stated in the 
most convincing terms that 
during a heavy shower small 
fish fell in the streets and were picked up by 
small boys. It even went further, and in a 
thinly veiled statement tried to make it appear 
that a prominent clergyman of the town had 
seen the fish falling from the skies. We wrote 
to this gentleman, asking for confirmation or 
denial of the statement, and shortly afterward 
he called on us in person while in New York 
City. Of course he did not see the fish falling, 
but heard that boys had found fish in the 
gutters after the shower, and said there was 
some discussion among citizens at the time 
concerning the matter, but would not express 
ap opinion. He said, furthermore, that the 
story had been so widely circulated that he had 
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been written to by scores of persons in various 
parts of the country. 

we We had forgotten the incident when, last 
month, one of our friends sent us a marked 
copy of the same Aberdeen paper, in which a 
statement appeared that in August that town 
had had a second “‘fishfall,’’ and another paper 
gives the names of these persons, one of whom 
said he saw fish on the street during the shower, 
and that he picked one up and exhibited it to 
the others. 

Reports of the finding of tadpoles, frogs and 
minnows on dry land during storms are given 
publicity now and then, but singularly enough 
they lack confirmation. 

* * x 

Among the manuscripts submitted for pub- 
lication recently there is one which the author 
intended should be in a phil- 
osophic vein. The author argues 
that it is safer to hunt out of 
season and settle with the game warden than 
with the coroner. 

Perhaps. Everybody to his opinion, but 
it {s well that opinions of this sort are not held 
by sportsmen, who would not hunt at all if 
by so doing they must violate the very laws 
they stand committed to respect and observe. 

While an editor cannot be responsible for 
the opinions of his contributors, he can decline 
to publish matter harmful to young sports- 
men, and this rule is generally followed in the 
sportsmen’s publications. If the laws are un- 
just or too strict, let all who hold opinions to 
that effect work toward the enactment of better 
laws, but meanwhile observe those now in ex- 
istence or leave the gun in its rack. 

That it is dangerous to hunt in season in 
some places we admit, but it is not necessary 
that the hunter go to these crowded regions 
when there is game elsewhere. In time legal 
steps will be taken to punish those who shoot 
first and investigate afterward. In states 
which prohibit the killing of female deer or 
moose it will be noticed that few cases of heed- 
less shooting are reported. In time every 
state will prohibit the killing of females, and 
when that time comes he who is careless in his 
shooting will look for evidences of sex before 


shooting or remain at home. 
es 4 


OPINIONS 


When Mrs. Adolph Toepperwein of San 
Antonio, Texas, entered the national marks- 
man’s match at the Sea Girt 
meeting, and scored fifty-nine 
points out of seventy-five, when 
but fifty points were required 
to qualify, she earned a national marks- 
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man’s button and was awarded one, but as no 
woman had ever before entered this match, 
the Washington authorities were in a quan- 
dary, and instead of putting Mrs. Toepper- 
wein’s name on the War Department list of 
national marksmen, and thereby rendering 
her liable to be called on as a volunteer in 
time of need, they referred the matter to the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice for an opinion. Under the tutelage 
of her husband this young lady has become 
a remarkably expert shot with all sorts of 
firearms within a short time, and her latest 
achievement is calling forth the plaudits of 
all who believe Americans are still, as they 
once were, a nation of riflemen. Whether 
or not she becomes ‘‘a national marksman”’ 
gon the War Department records, Mrs. Toep- 
perwein should be as proud as riflemen are of 
her achievement. 
¢ * * 

The action of the California State Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners, in sum- 
marily discharging three of 
its deputies without a hear- 
ing, is unusual, to say the 
least. Our California friends 
have sent us a mass of testimony bearing on 
the case and the facts leading up to the com- 
mission’s action, and we print elsewhere 
a signed statement from Messrs. Welch and 
Ingalls, two of the deputies discharged. After 
reading all this evidence we cannot help be- 
lieving that if the commissioners regard 
such actions as coming within their line of 
duty as state fish and game protectors, then 
it will be fortunate if the demands of the 
deputies’ friends, that Mr. Vogelsang be re- 
moved from office, are recognized by the com- 
mission, and action taken. The fish and 
game protective associations and individual 
workers along this line must have the full 
support of the state authorities, else their 
efforts are futile, for it is difficult, even with 
the full support of a commission, to secure 
proper enforcement and observance of the 
game and fish laws. Messrs. Welch and 
Ingalls have stated their reasons for giving 
Mr. Van Arsdale the information referred to, 
they being fully convinced that fish and 
game protection should not be hampered by 
unwise methods in the commission’s office. 
Not only should their interest in the cause 
be properly recognized by the state, but a 
full investigation of the charges made by 
them and by the sportsmen’s association 
and the press should be held. Mr. Vogelsang 
himself should demand this. 
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A WOMAN SCORES ON DEER 


When I have listened to experiences related 
by the sterner sex of their camping trips far 
from human habitation, I have always had the 
desire to go through the same experiences. 
Last October, in company with two women 
friends and two guides, we made a trip to the 
South Branch of the Moose River. We left 
Utica on the afternoon express for Fulton 
Chain. There we took train for a two-and-a- 
half-mile ride to Old Forge, thence by steamer 
for a twelve-mile ride through the famous 
Fulton Chain of lakes to the head of Fourth 
Lake, arriving about six o’clock, in time for a 
good dinner. and found our guides awaiting us. 

We passed the night at a comfortable hotel, 
and on the following morning, with packs laden 
with provisions and ammunition for a week’s 
stay in the woods, we proceeded on our way 
for an eight-mile tramp through the virgin 
forest. After tramping three miles over moun- 
tains and across streams, we came to Lime Kiln 
Lake, where our guides had boats in readiness 
for us, and we were rowed across the lake, there 
secreting the boats, to be used on our return, 
we commenced the most difficult part of our 
journey. We now struck the blazed trail and 
tramped for five miles over steep mountains, 
and when it seemed as though we could pos- 
sibly go no further, what a welcome sight was 
the rude but comfortable log camp that met 
our view, built in a little clearing in the midst 
of the forest. The guides soon had a cheerful 
fire in the little stove, and within a very short 
time we sat down to one of the best dinners I 
have ever eaten, even if our fare did consist 
principally of bacon, flapjacks and coffee. 

Our camp consisted of one room with bunks 
on the side, small stove for cooking, table, and 
a few chairs, made out of birch limbs formed 
in proper shape, which were comfortable as 
well as unique. We retired early, and it 
seemed as though we had hardly fallen asleep 
when we heard the guide stirring around, get- 
ting breakfast in order that we might have an 
early start to hunt for deer. 
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On starting, our party divided. Tramping 
for about three miles through the trackless 
forest, my guide, who was ahead, stopped and 
motioned for me to come forward. In a whis- 
per he said, ‘‘Do you see that buck straight 
ahead?’”’ The buck evidently had not seen us, 
as he was feeding leisurely, stopping now and 
then and raising his head to listen. The guide 
whispered, ‘‘Get down on one knee and take 
careful aim at his shoulder.” I did so and 
pressed the trigger. At the crack of the rifle 
the buck gave two or three bounds and was out 
of sight. 

My heart sank, but I was comforted by the 
guide saying, ‘‘Don’t be discouraged. You 
have hit him. He will not go far.” 

Hurrying to where we saw him last, I was 
overjoyed by the guide pointing to a large 
splash of blood on the dry leaves. Going a 
short distance further, the guide suddenly 
stopped and pointed directly ahead. There lay 
the buck by the side of a log, stone dead. My 
rifle had done its work well. To say that I 
was overjoyed would draw it mildly. He had 
a beautiful symmetrical set of horns with nine 
prongs. Here I think the sport for the guide 
ended, for after dressing the buck he put him 
on his shoulders and carried him three miles 
over the mountains, back to the camp. The 
guide thought he would weigh about 175 
pounds. I was heartily congratulated by my 
friends in bringing down the first live deer 
that I had ever seen. 

We hunted without success after this until 
the fifth day, when one of the party succeeded 
in killing a spikehorn buck. Spending one 
more night in our cheerful camp, we started 
for the Fulton Chain, very reluctant to leave 
this charming spot. We reached Fourth Lake 
about three o’clock, tired, but well pleased with 
our outing. Promising ourselves the same 
trip for another year, if we were living, we 
went back to our several duties with renewed 
strength and vigor, feeling that this vacation 
had been one of the brightest spots in our 
lives. Emma A. Preston 


Utica, N. Y. 
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THE WRATH OF THE MOOSE 


Forty years ago there was not a single moose 
in Northern Ontario. The moose came origi- 
nally from the Atlantic coast, but is now to be 
found in large numbers as far west as the 
borders of Manitoba, if not further. A moose 
calf, though lanky, is not unattractive, but 
except his head, a grown up moose is as ugly 
as a brush heap. 

In one of my early school books there was a 
picture of a moose cow with antlers! But the 
only female of the whole deer family in Canada 
whose head is so adorned is the swift, graceful 
caribou. A full-grown moose will dress from 
600 to 800 pounds of dark meat as tender as 
chicken, but with hardly any fat on it. Very 
few people know how to cook moose meat 
right, either as roast or steak, and a squaw 
with a black iron pot in the bush can give it a 
more delicious flavor than the best French chef. 
The age of a moose is shown by the number of 
prongs on his antlers, and the oldest one L 
have ever seen in the Sudbury district was 
twenty-two years. He was a monster, and 
weighed when dressed and hauled to a lumber 
camp, 1,152 pounds. I have often come upon 
carcasses of such meat rotting in the woods. 
The Indians will think nothing of killing a 
moose to bait a single bear trap. Some hunters, 
too, will kill a moose for the sake of his head 
and leave the meat to go to waste. 

The moose is naturally timid and hard to 
get near, but his wrath is simply terrible to 
behold. If only slightly wounded he will 
sometimes charge back on you with the fury 
of a thousand demons. The best thing for a 
man to do in that case is to get behind a big 
tree and dodge the brute till a chance offers 
for a more effective shot at close range. 

One fall morning a few years ago as I was 
trudging along an old trail with a heavy pack 
on my back, my rifle on my left arm and my 
pick in my right hand, I spied. a large bull 
moose lying down behind a little knoll near 
the top of a high rocky hill a little to one side 
of the trail and not over seventy-five yards 
from me. I could only see his great palmated 
horns and a very small part of his neck. I 
dare not put down my pack nor move out of 
my tracks, as the least noise, even the breaking 
of a twig, would alarm him. But I carefully 
got the rifle to my eye and then let bang at 
him in the side of the neck. He jumped up 
in a panic and ran around the hill and out of 
sight. Leaving my pack and pick on the trail, 


I went up to where he had been lying down, 
and saw by the great splashes of blood on the 
ground that he was badly wounded and would 
not go far till he would want to lie down and 
rest. 


So I cautiously stepped around the other 
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side of the hill and, sure enough, there he was 
stretched out on a flat ledge of rock close to 
the edge of a steep bluff, but still very much 
alive. In trying to get up, on seeing me, he 
fell over and rolled down to the bottom of the 
hill, one hundred feet or more. He was raving 
mad by this time, and made a desperate 
charge at me up the hill, roaring at a fearful 
rate and the blood spouting from his mouth 
and nose and his eyes blazing like balls of fire! 
But half way up the hill he stopped short with 
a 44 bullet in his brain and rolled down again 
for a long rest. 

Unlike the elk, the moose does not keep a 
harem, and only has one wife at a time. But 
if two bull moose should meet during the rut- 
ting season there is sure to be such a tre- 
mendous conflict as will make the woods ring, 
and if their horns get locked fast in the fight, 
as occasionally happens, they can only tire 
each other out and then fall down and die. 

A. McCharles 


A HUNTING INCIDENT IN IDAHO 


A hunting incident quite out of the ordinary 
was one wherein the active participants were 
Carl Parker, a senior student at the University 
of California, and Nathan Moran, secretary to 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the Uni- 
versity. They are both experienced and ex- 
pert huntsmen, and, at this particular junc- 
ture, were having a two months’ hunt in the 
Great Bitter Root forest reservation in Idaho, 
their particular quest being for big game. 

Mr. Parker’s account of the incident is as 
follows: 

‘‘We had been without meat for three days 
and were in the wildest and ruggedest part of 
Eastern Idaho, 250 miles east of Lewiston 
and 150 miles from our outfitting point, and, 
as far as I know, only twelve other white men 
had ever been in the region before. Being 
without meat in that country and so far away 
from a base of supplies was a very serious 
matter—from an epigastric standpoint. Not 
far from our camping-place there was a large 
swamp that I thought might be a watering 
place for game. Taking my sleeping bag I 
went down to the swamp and stayed there 
over night, leaving Moran at camp. The 
place was a most disagreeable one and I was 
almost eaten up by mosquitoes as well as 
almost frozen, but when morning came I 
was more than repaid for the hardship. 

‘‘Just at dawn I got up to look for game, 
and the first thing I saw, not more than two 
hundred yards off, was a giant moose. Near 
him and much closer to me stood three deer, 
but I paid no attention to them in the face of 
the more majestic game. The first shot took 
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effect in the left hind leg of the bull and the 
second buried itself in the same leg, not more 
than two inches from the first. I could see 
that the leg had been broken, for it hung limp, 
but this did not stop the big animal from 
running. Into the brush he plunged, and I 
followed. Through swamp and over stream 
into dense brush and through deep woods he 
tore his way, and I was unable to get within 
sight of him again until he had traveled for 
three miles. 

“The frenzied animal tore a wide path 
through the tangled underbrush and left a trail 
of blood behind him, which made it easier 
for me to follow. Finally, when I was about 
ready to give up from exhaustion, I heard a 
terrible thrashing and bellowing before me. 
I leaped over a fallen tree, and there, not forty 
feet away, stood the wounded moose. I fired 
and the bullet went into the heart. Maddened 
to fury the big bull squared his fore legs and, 
head down, charged at me. I fired again, and 
this time the bullet struck between the animal’s 
eyes and he rolled over dead. 

‘‘Without waiting for aid and without tackle 
of any kind I began to dress my prize. Any- 
one who has had any experience with big game 
knows what a task that is. I had an axe with 
me, and with this and my knife I managed to 
cut open the side of the big brute. To get 
out the entrails I had to crawl inside the mon- 
strous belly of the moose and cut and hack 
with axe and knife. When Moran found me 
I was covered with blood and about used up 
from my exertion. 

‘‘For three days we camped beside the moose, 
jerked about 250 pounds of the meat and took 
pictures of him with our camera. Coming 
out from the camp beside the moose we met 
a cougar on the trail. He had probably been 
attracted by the smell of the blood. He 
sprang into the brush at sight of us, however. 
The moose was probably a last surviving mem- 
ber of the large herds that inhabited that 
country when it was a swamp region. With 
the drying up of the swamps the herds grad- 
ually became extinct, and now only a few 
lone bulls like the one we killed remain in that 
desolate region. 

‘‘We were at the head of the Clearwater 
River most of the time we were away and saw 
a good deal of game, including elk, bear and 
deer, but the moose was the only animal we 
bagged worth speaking about.” 

This is the second time that Mr. Parker has 
been in the Idaho region. He has quite a 
reputation as a hunter and is an excellent shot. 
Scarcely a summer or winter passes but he 
goes into some new country in search of game 
and is generally successful in his hunts. 

To give some idea of the tremendous size 


of the moose, it is only necessary to state that 
it weighs about three hundred pounds more 
than a large-sized horse. Its head alone 
weighed over a hundred pounds and the length 
of its “‘bell’’ or dewlap was fourteen inches. 
Its hams weighed 175 pounds each, which is 
about fifty pounds heavier than the weight of 
an ordinary-sized buck. Its liver tipped the 
scales at forty-five pounds. When standing 
with its head up the magnificent animal was 
eight feet tall, and, measuring to the tip of its 
horns, towered up nine feet. The horns had 
thirteen points, indicating an age of from 
fifteen to twenty-five years, while from tip to 
tip of these horns was a span of forty-eight 
inches. The tracks made by the moose were 
half a foot in diameter. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
the hunt was the fact that Parker brought 
the animal to earth with a small six-pound 
.30-30 carbine. 

Fred A. Hunt 
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‘*Cool and clear, Bert: we ll find game to-day. 
Come.” And as we called Tossie, Spy and 
Cozette to heel, we had memories of past wolf 
hunts on this same old Pipestone Creek. 
Tossie, a cross stag- aud grayhound, was the 
tackler of the bunch. Spy, her daughter, 
never tired, a good second always; and 
Cozette, half boar and half stag-hound, al- 
ways in at the kill, made up a strong combi- 
nation for Mr. Lupus to face, and a somewhat 
different one from the collie he was accustomed 
to, as he found to his cost. 

Arrived at our host’s place on the outskirts 
of the brush that ran in a zigzag line, marking 
the trend of the creek, we found him ready with 
sleigh and strong young team, and putting our 
dogs into the high box of the sleigh and leading 
a couple of saddle horses, we were ready for a 
view. 

Over the stubble and around the little 
poplar bluffs we hunted. ‘‘Plenty of wolves,” 
our host told us; ‘‘must be in the scrub along 
the creek. We'll try that next,” and we 
started in that direction, at last seeing a wolf. 
He stood as motionless as a statue, some three 
hundred yards away, near a bunch of cattle, 
some of which watched him suspiciously. But 
his eyes were on us, and no doubt he was won- 
dering if we were dangerous. He kept his 
weather eye open, and we, knowing a thing or 
two, gradually circled until he was a hundred 
yards nearer, when we cautiously lifted Tossie 
out of the sleigh, and she, getting a view of the 
wolf, was off at once, closely followed by Spy 
and Cozette, and cheered by a chorus of yells 
from all of us. Led by our host, they were 
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making a bee line for the game, while we were 
mounting our ponies. Away went the team 
and sleigh in a whirlwind of snow, over ploughed 
ground and stubble. 

The wolf, after one last bound and side 
glance, settled down to steady work, well 
knowing that those dogs were not his friends, 
the collies with whom he sometimes played. 
Tossie gained slowly at every leap. All of 
the dogs were silent after their first whine of 
pleasure on being turned out, keeping their 
wind for more serious work. At every few 
hundred yards the wolf turned his handsome 
gray head to see how much he had gained or 
lost in his race for life. But he was losing 
ground steadily, and he felt it, for constantly 
his head was turned at every few bounds to 
watch his pursuers. In his anxiety he made 
a false step, and amid a cloud of snow nearly 
threw himself heels over head. That was hard 
on his nerves, and the pace telling, his tongue 
hung out and he looked more worried at every 
backward glance. 

Hope, however, lay ahead in a small grove 
of poplars, and with a burst of speed he was 
among them, but, wolf-like, he went straight 
on and out on the far side, whereas with a bit 
of the cunning of the fox he might have saved 
himself, for a time at least. 

Tom and I, knowing the wolf would not 
stop, encouraged the dogs on, and they saw 
him again on the open ground beyond the 
grove and soon won back part of the hundred 
yards he had gained on them in the grove. 
Tossie led and the other dogs were straining 
every muscle to be on hand for the throw they 
knew was near. Even as the wolf turned his 
head for a last look there was a little whirlwind 
of snow, and we who were nearest could see 
hound and wolf rise for a moment, then there 
was a medley of tearing, ripping beasts in 
which it was impossible to distinguish dog 
from wolf. Not a sound from any of them. 
They were all too busy. In a trice the dogs 
had the wolf down and Tossie was clinging to 
his throat, for no wolf bites any of the dogs 
when she is in the fight. 

‘“‘He’s dead, sure,” cries our host as he 
arrives at a gallop and jerks his ponies back 
on their haunches in his excitement; but a 
wolf, like most bad things, is not easily killed, 
and there was a lot more worrying ere his 
spirit departed for other hunting grounds. 
When all was over our gallant dogs rolled and 
panted themselves back to breath and were 
well-mannered hounds once more; with never 
a scratch to show for their victory. For that 
they have Tossie’s throat-grip to thank; other- 
wise there might be sore places to nurse, for it 
is a vicious snap a healthy wolf can give. 

Into the sleigh they went, the wolf and the 
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dogs, they all unmindful of their former enemy, 
and we were off to our host’s home, where 
roast chicken awaited us. 
J. Arthur Ransfo~d 
Reston, Manitoba. 


PLATTE RIVER SHOOTING 


The joys of hunting on the old Platte River 
are many. I was one of a happy party of four 
living twenty miles from the river, who took 
a team and light wagon and loaded up a tent, 
stove, an ample supply of bedding and plenty 
of warm clothing, guns, ammunition, and 
lastly but not least, a good supply of eatables, 
some grain for the horses, and by early noon 
the start was made. Everyone was in high 
spirits. After a few hours’ drive a mist was 
seen in the distance, indicating the river. Soon 
the bluffs were reached and we were over- 
looking the valley, with the wide-spreading 
river in plain view. Everyone was on the 
alert to catch sight of the first flock of ducks 
or geese. 

‘‘Look yonder,’ cried one of the party, 
pointing to the left. About half-a-mile away 
were scores of Canada geese feeding on a wheat 
field. Everyone was a little excited and 
anxious to get a shot at them; guns were taken 
out and charged with heavy shot, the horses 
were tied to a nearby tree, and the task of 
stalking the big birds commenced. Their 
feeding grounds were bounded on two sides 
by a corn field, so we separated, two of the 
party going between the birds and the river 
while the other two crept through the stalks 
and tried to get in range of the geese from the 
cornfield. 

After a tiresome crawl through the stalks, 
we approached the field, but alas! our efforts 
had been in vain, for the wily Canadas were 
safely out of gunshot. Seeing that we were 
balked, we rose in an effort to drive the flock 
over our companions in hiding beyond the 
field. In this we were successful, but they 
were rather high. However, several charges 
of heavy shot were fired, and by chance our 
friends winged one, soon returning to the 
wagon in triumph, bearing with them a fine 
nine-pound Canada honker. 

We resumed our journey, and soon arrived 
at the old familiar camping ground. The 
wagon was unloaded, the tent put up, trenches 
dug around it and everything stowed inside; 
the horses were put up at a nearby farmer’s 
stable, and we were ready for a short hunt 
before supper. 

It was too late to go to the feeding ground, 
so two of us took some duck decoys, went up 
the river a short distance and put our decoys 
on a small pond near the river, the other two 














taking some goose decoys and a boat and going 
put into the river to locate on a sand bar and 
try for geese. After a short wait we saw some 
ducks rise in a nearby field and come our way. 
They saw the decoys but did not seem inclined 
to visit us. We waited patiently and soon a 
pair of mallards headed for us. Seeing the 
decoys they made directly for them, gracefully 
oircling and coming sailing in. We were both 
in one blind, so each selected 2 bird, and when 
within forty yards there were two splashes and 
we felt the thrill that comes to every true 
sportsman at such a time, that indefinable 
something that a true lover of hunting and 
shooting never quite gets over, though years 
have passed away and he is no longer young. 
The honk of the Canada goose and the crack 
of a gun is music to his ears, his blood warms, 
his mind travels back to other days, and he 
feels young again. 

The flight out to the feeding grounds ceased 

and the returning birds were flying so high 
that we decided aiter a tiresome wait to return 
to camp, start a fire, lie down and wait for 
our comrades to come in. They returned 
after dark, more successful than we, for they 
had three geese, five teal and four pintail. 
f Supper over and the dishes washed, all 
hands cleaned and oiled the guns, made the 
beds and put everything snug for the night, 
while recounting the events of the evening’s 
sport and making plans for the morning hunt. 
Water and wood were placed handy inside 
the tent, for be it known, you must rise early 
in the morning if you beat the geese out to the 
feeding grounds. Of course those who have 
hunted them know all these things, but as 
many will read this article who have had no 
experience, I wish to help instruct them, as 
well as to tell of the joys of hunting. 

Next morning we arose at the first sound 
of the alarm clock. It was quite dark, but 
the geese were getting noisy on the sandbars 
out in the river. After a hasty breakfast we 
started for the feeding grounds about a mile 
from the river. There we separated, two going 
into a wheat field to dig pits and put out their 
decoys, the writer and a companion to select 
a field where the stalks had been cut, putting 
out our decoys, one getting on each side of 
them and about sixty yards distant. We lay 
between two rows of stalks and covered up 
with stalks. 

We did not have long to wait. It was get- 
ting light in the east and the birds began to 
move out of the river to feed, going on both 
sides of us, but we waited patiently, knowing 
they would come our way after a while. They 
circled around and flew over to the wheat field 
where the other party lay concealed in their 
pits. The geese saw the decoys and set sail 
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straight for them, but when almost ready to 
alight there were four reports in quick succes- 
sion and four fine large Canadas were bagged. 

A small flock of black brant came to see 
what our decoys were. We lay low and let 
them come between us when we poured in a 
cross-fire and were rewarded with five of their 
number. 

Geese, ducks, and some few cranes were to 
be seen everywhere, and the shooting became 
general. About ten o’clock the flight was over, 
except a few stragglers, so we summed up and 
found we had fifteen geese and twenty-eight 
ducks, to four guns—a good bag—and we all 
felt well paid for the time and trouble ex- 
pended. 

We set about building a good fire and soon 
had a savory meal ready, and let me say here 
that never have I enjoyed a meal like I do 
when camping; and I think all who hunt and 
fish and camp will agree with me, that every- 
thing tastes better then. After dinner, smok- 
ing and a social game of cards were indulged in 
until about three o’clock, when we all got ready 
to go to the river. We selected a different 
location from the one of the morning, as the 
birds are sure to be a little shy of a place 
where they are shot at once. We selected a 
wheat field on rather high ground, dug pits 
and were well concealed. We got few ducks 
but had a good harvest of geese, the four bring- 
ing in twenty-one geese and ten ducks. The 
ducks take more to the corn fields. 

After a week spent on the river we returned 
home refreshed in mind and body, feeling that 
the time was well spent. 

Walt Wenciker 
Waco, Neb. 


GAME LAWS FOR 1906 


A summary of the provisions relating to 
seasons, shipment, sale, and licenses, is con- 
tained in a pamphlet just issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and is the work of T. S. Palmer and R. W. 
Williams, Jr., of the Biological Survey. In 
reviewing the game laws for 1906, these 
gentlemen say: 

‘“‘The demand for a publication containing 
a concise summary of existing game laws, 
both national and state, apparently increases 
in direct proportion with interest in game 
protection, and the need of such a summary 
constantly grows with the increasing com- 
plexity of game legislation and the prevalence 
in some states of county laws. In Alabama, 
Maryland, and North Carolina, the legislatures 
enact separate laws for the different counties; 
in New York, Oregon, and Washington, laws 
for different districts or sections of the state 
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are fairly numerous, and becoming more 
so. In Louisiana the close season for deer 
must be fixed by the police jury of each parish, 
and in Nevada and Virginia county officers 
are empowered to shorten or shift open seasons. 
In the following tables such local laws and 
regulations are included as fully as possible, 
but as some are inaccessible and others are 
likely to be changed at any time, a com- 
plete and accurate summary of them is im- 
practicable. 

“In 1906 legislative sessions were held 
in only fourteen states and in eight provinces 
of Canada, and in several cases, such as Ohio, 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, and On- 
tario, no changes were made in the game laws. 
The legislation of the year is remarkable 
for the unusual number of bills affecting game 
under consideration by Congress and the 
small number of changes in state laws, in 
marked contrast with the activity in the 
Canadian provinces where game bills were 
passed in Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec. The 
number of new laws passed, so far as known, 
is sixty, while the number of bills under con- 
sideration was probably not less than one 
hundred and fifty. The most important 
measures enacted were entirely new game 
laws in Mississippi and Prince Edward Island; 
the adoption by the new Province of Alberta 
of a law prohibiting spring shooting of water- 
fowl and establishing a game preserve; statutes 
creating a large forest, fish and game preserve, 
and making certain decided changes in the 
game laws of Quebec; laws protecting non- 
game birds in Iowa and Prince Edward Island, 
and radical amendments in the sale laws of 
Massachusetts. The passage of the Missis- 
sippi statute marks the completion of a chain 
of non-export laws in every state in the union, 
and provision for the appointment of special 
officers to enforce the game laws in every 
state except Alabama, Arkansas, and Texas. 

“ The failure of all general game bills and the 
passage of eighteen local measures in Mary- 
land is a striking example of the reluctance 
of that state to abandon the confusing system 
of county laws in favor of uniform laws for 
the whole state, such as have proved so suc- 
cessful in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and elsewhere. The amendments 
made this year tend toward uniformity in 
seasons in several cases, but the adoption of 
five new statutes for a single county in one 
year, as in the case of Anne Arundel county, 
is likely to decrease the effectiveness as well 
as the popularity of the game law. It should 
be noted, also, that the defeat of such bills 
as those extending sale in Kentucky, per- 
mitting the sale of certain foreign game 
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throughout the year in New York, and per- 
mitting spring shooting on Long Island, was 
a distinct gain and was due only to unremitting 
vigilance and activity on the part of friends 
of game protection. Such vigilance is always 
necessary to insure the continuance of good 
laws, not only in the states immediately 
concerned, but in others which would be 
directly affected by the passage of retrograde 
legislation. 

‘“‘ The only changes in licenses were the estab- 
lishment of a $25 non-resident license in 
South Carolina, and a $20 non-resident license 
in Mississippi, both good only in the county of 
issue; a $15 non-resident license in Prince 
Edward Island; and a uniform $10 license 
in Quebec. Minor changes were made in 
Maryland so as to require a license from 
eyery non-resident hunting on the Patuxent 
River, whether a member of a club or not, 
and exempting land owners in Somerset 
county hunting on their own premises from 
the requirement of a resident license and re- 
quiring citizens of Maryland who are not 
residents of Somerset county to secure a $5 
license when hunting in that county. 

‘‘Non-export laws were extended in Canada 
by the enactment of the Prince Edward 
Island statute prohibiting export of all game 
except geese and brant, and the adoption 
of a coupon system in Quebec by which tags 
are required for all shipments of game. 

“‘ Mississippi prohibited the sale of all pro- 
tected game in the state, a provision thus far 
adopted by no other state east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, except Michigan. The neigh- 
boring states of Arkansas and Missouri, how- 
ever, have similar laws, and Arizona, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Montana likewise 
prohibit sale of all protected game. In 
Massachusetts three important laws were 
passed, one prohibiting the sale of imported 
quail, except in November and December; 
another prohibiting sale of imported ducks 
except in the open season, and the third 
prohibiting all sale of prairie chickens and 
sharp-tailed grouse. These laws are likely 
to be far-reaching and to affect game ship- 
ments from several states in the West; al- 
though they do not go into effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, they will probably tend to 
curtail shipments next winter. 

‘‘ Game-warden service was installed for the 
first time in Mississippi by a provision for the 
appointment of county wardens, and in the 
Province of Prince Edward Island by the es- 
tablishment of the position of game inspector. 
An act incorporating the Prince Edward 
Island Game Protection Association confers 
on officers and agents appointed by the ex- 
ecutive of the association the powers of con- 
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stables in enforcing the game laws, thus 
affording an auxiliary body to co-operate 
with the provincial officer. 

“Four acts relating to preserves were passed 
by Congress: One, establishing a game 
refuge on the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve 
in Arizona; another, authorizing the rental 
of 3,500 acres of land for a buffalo pasture in 
Stanley county, South Dakota; a third, pro- 
hibiting trespass on the islands set apart as 
federal bird preserves, and the fourth, pro- 
hibiting upland hunting in the District of 
Columbia, thus making the greater part of 
the district in effect a game preserve. Im- 
portant progress in the establishment of 
preserves was made in the Provinces of Alberta 
and Quebec. A game preserve comprising 
sixteen sections was set apart in Alberta, about 
thirty miles northeast of Edmonton, and a 
large park was set aside by the Province of 
Quebec on the Gaspé Peninsula. The Gas- 
pesian Preserve, comprising about 2,500 
square miles, is comparable with the largest 
preserves on the continent, among which 
may be mentioned the Laurentides National 
Park, also in Quebec; the Algonquin Park, 
in Ontario; the Canadian National Park, 
in Alberta; and the Yellowstone National 
Park, in Wyoming. 

“ As most of the provisions in modern game 
laws have been enacted during the last twenty 
years, it is of interest to note a few points in 
which progress has been most rapid. Non- 
export laws, first enacted in Minnesota, about 
1871, are now in force in every state in the 
union, and practically every province in 
Canada. Non-sale laws are now in force in 
forty-two states, and bag-limit restrictions 
in thirty-eight. Non-resident licenses, first 
enacted in 1895, are now required in all the 
states, except Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and 
Texas, and resident licenses are required in 
sixteen states. A practically uniform law 
protecting all non-game birds is in force in 
thirty-five states, including all those east of the 
Mississippi, except Alabama, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. State-warden service has 
been established in thirty-six states, and 
county-warden service in nine states, while 
every organized province of Canada has a 
special provincial game officer. 

“‘ Shipment is the most important feature of 
the traffic in game. It has, likewise, a marked 
effect upon the perpetuation of game, and 
when permitted without limitation is a great 
factor in its rapid destruction. A realization 
of this fact has induced many of the states 
to prohibit export of all or certain kinds of 
game, and in a few instances all transpor- 
tation, even within the state. 


“ Federal laws for the protection of game 
comprise the statutes regulating interstate 
commerce in game and the importation of 
birds from foreign countries, and those pro- 
viding for the protection of birds and game 
on territory under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

“ They comprise: (1) The Lacey Act, regu- 
lating the importation of game and its ship- 
ment from one state to another; (2) the 
tariff act, imposing duties on game, skins, 
and feathers imported from foreign countries; 
(3) the act regulating the introduction of 
eggs of game birds; (4) game laws of the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and the Indian 
Territory, and (5) provisions for protecting 
birds in the national parks, forest reserves, 
and other government reservations. These 
laws are more fully discussed in Bulletin 
No. 16 of the Biological Survey, entitled 
‘Digest of Game Laws for 1901” (pp. 69-79). 
The full text of several may be found in 
various circulars published by the Biological 
Survey: Circular No. 29 (1900) contains 
the Lacey Act, Circular No. 34 (1901), the 
game laws of the District of Columbia, and 
Circular No. 42 (1904), the Alaska game 
law, with regulations for 1904, which are 
still in force. 

“Section 4 of the Lacey Act requires every 
package containing game animals or birds, 
when shipped by interstate commerce, to be 
clearly marked so as to show the name and 
address of the shipper, and the nature of the 
contents. The laws of Colorado, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Wis- 
consin, New Brunswick, and Ontario, like- 
wise require each package of fish or game 
to bear a statement indicating the contents. 
Such general statements as ‘‘game”’ or “‘birds”’ 
are not sufficient to show the nature of the con- 
tents; the kind of game should be shown, and 
also, if possible, the amount in the package. 

““Some of the state laws are very explicit 
on the subject of marking. Nebraska re- 
quires all packages to be labeled with the 
address of the consignor and the amount of 
each kind of game contained in the package, 
and provides a fine of $10 to $50 for omission of 
these details. Ohio and North Carolina have 
similar requirements. Michigan requires all 
packages of game to be plainly marked on the 
outside, with the names of the consignor 
and consignee, the initial point of billing and 
destination, and an itemized statement of 
the quantity of game contained therein. Louis- 
iana and Ontario insist that all packages, 
besides bearing a description of the contents 
and the names and addresses of owners, must 
be so made as to show the contents. Mississippi 
requires even more detail; the package must 
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bear the names of consignor and consignee 
and an itemized statement of the species of 
game, and the contents must be packed so as 
to be readily seen. Several states require 
big game and game birds carried by sportsmen 
to be marked with the owner’s name, shipped 
as baggage, and transported open to view. 

“ Railroad and express companies should 
call the attention of their agents to these 
provisions, and insist that all packages be 
properly marked before shipment. In Ne- 
braska common carriers are prohibited, under 
a penalty of $25 to $100, from receiving 
consignments of game not properly labeled. 
In Texas they may examine suspected pack- 
ages, and in Arkansas they may cause them 
to be opened when necessary, and may refuse 
packages supposed to contain fish or game 
for export. In Wisconsin, packages of fish 
or game not properly marked may be seized 
and sold by game wardens.” 


THE QUAIL’S ENEMY 


The sportsmen are all complaining of the 
scarcity of quail! Some contribute it to the 
severity of the winters, and others accuse the 
domestic cat of destroying them; but I lay 
the scarcity of these little birds to the ravages 
of the hawks. Of all enemies the quail has, the 
hawk is by far the worst; a quail has pos- 
itively no show at all when this bird once 
begins preying upon them. The hawk will 
circle around in the air until he locates a 
covey—for no ehelter is heavy enough to 
screen them from his sight; then he will dart 
down and catch one in his claws and fly to 
some tree, where he will devour it. He will 
repeat this until he has exterminated the 
entire flock, for the hawk is unrelenting in his 
slaughter. In this way one hawk will, in 
a short time, destroy more quail than half a 
dozen hunters will in a whole season. Now, 
the only way to protect the quail from this 
bird is for the states where quail is found to 
offer a bounty for every hawk that is killed. 
This will encourage the people to destroy 
hawks and so save the quail; for of all the 
game birds this country affords, there is 
none which furnishes so good hunting as the 
quail. 

Ben. C. Robinson 

Bernice, Ohio 


COMMISSIONER WHIPPLE’S WARNING 


Dealers in game take notice: That under 
section 27 of the forest fish and game law of 
the State of New York, all persons handling 
woodcock and grouse, taken from without 
the State, will be required to furnish a bond 
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in the sum of one thousand ($1,000) dollars. 
This includes hotels, restaurants, clubs, and all 
places that handle game. Woodcock and 
grouse taken within the State of New York 
cannot be legally sold. 

Biank bonds will be furnished by this 
department to all persons making applica- 


- tion for the same, and said bonds, when 


filed in the office of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission, must qualify with some 
bonding company as surety, and no indi- 
vidual bonds will be accepted, as the depart- 
ment cannot readily ascertain their stand- 
ing. J. S. Whipple, 


Commissioner 
WASHINGTON NOTES 


Prairie chickens, pheasants and grouse are 
plentiful in northeastern Washington, where 
the season opened August 15; but until the 
grain is cut there will be little or no good 
shooting in the vicinity of Spokane. That 
is the view of Al Wiesemann and scores 
of sportsmen in Spokane, who have looked 
over the ground during the last few days. 


Quail and Chinese pheasants were also seen 
in large numbers, but the shooting of these 
game birds is prohibited, the laws of Wash- 
ington protecting them until the season of 
1908. 


Some good bags have been secured by 
hunters north and west of Spokane, the big 
ones going to Al Wiesemann, John Clark and 
Andrew Johnson, who bagged fourteen birds 
the day the season opened in the vicinity of 
Reardon near Deep Creek, while parties 
headed by John Condron, S. Wittenberg, 
C. C. Yancey, A. F. Gill, D. D. McPhee, C. 
C. McKay and ‘‘Deep Creek”’ Jones, made 
good showings near Medical lake, Saltese 
lake, Sprague and Newman lake. 


Hunters in Clark county are in favor of 
a later season, and it is likely that lovers 
of the gun will join them in urging the com- 
ing legislature of Washington to make the 
closed season for upland birds from Decem- 
ber 1 to September 1, and limit nimrods to 
ten birds a day. It is also proposed to pro- 
hibit deer hunting with dogs between Decem- 
ber 15 and September 15 following. They 
also desire that a bounty of $20 be placed 
on cougar and that $5 be paid for the kill- 
ing of wild cats and lynx. Five cents bounty 
is asked on crows and one cent for bluejays. 
The killing of wild ducks is to be restricted 
to forty a week, and it is purposed to limit 
the number of brook or mountain trout to 
seventy-five a day, with stricter regulations 
governing the sale of fish. 








TWO HANDY STRAPS FOR RIFLEMEN 


More than five hundred hunters’ licenses have 
already been issued by Robert A. Koontz, 
clerk of Spokane county, and it is expected 
there will be several hundred others before 
the season is well under way. 


Braves of the Nez Perce tribe are gather- 
ing in large numbers at North Lapwai, Ida., 
southeast of Spokane, on the Clearwater 
river, for their annual harvest moon foray 
into the hills in search of big game, thus 
perpetuating a custom that had its origin 
long before Lewis and Clark crossed the trail 
in the Northwest, more than one hundred 
years ago. The Indians are preparing for 
the biggest hunt in years, and, despite the 
restrictions of license and the limited number 
of deer, elk and bear that can be taken, they 
are out in force. Some of the old timers 
will not shoulder their trusty rifles this season, 
as many of them have become civilized and 
are working in the harvest fields, earning 
from $3 to $4 a day. 


T. K. Korner, formerly connected with 
the government fish hatchery at Spearfish, 
8S. D., has bought land near Spokane for 
the establishment of a large aquarium to 
cost $3,000. He will have a plant ten miles 
down the Spokane river, where there is a 
perpetual spring on his land. He will raise 
trout, pike and bass, and expects to market 
1,000,000 fish a year in two or three years. 
Work on the plant, which is to be constructed 
on the most modern lines, will begin in a short 
time, and it will be in operation before the 
end of the year. 

Storey Buck 

Spokane, Wash. 


GAME BIRD PROPAGATION IN ILLINOIS 


Your subscribers may be interested in a 
few facts relating to a recent consignment of 
5,500 English pheasant eggs imported by the 
game department of the state of Illinois from 
a preserve in England and which were hatched 
at the state game propagating farm, located 
twenty-three miles south of Springfield, Ill. 
The eggs were in transit from England to the 
game farm ten days. The following table 
shows the result of the consignment: 


Number broken in shipping from 
preserve in England to game farm, 8 
Number broken in unpacking, set- 


gg errr ere 100 
Number not fertile ...........00- 809 
Number of rotten eggs ........... 1,000 


Number crushed and killed by hens, 
one hen destroying 22 chicks that 
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were placed with her........... 583 
Number live, healthy chicks placed 
in runs with hens............. 3,000 
ae: connccattaees 5,500 


We have also imported, this season, one 
hundred and thirty-five English ring neck 
pheasants from a large preserve in England, 
the birds arriving at the game farm about 
two weeks after leaving the preserve. Five 
birds were lost out of this entire consign- 
ment. 

We have at present, on the game farm, 
about eight thousand young English ring- 
neck and Chinese pheasants, beside a number 
of Mexican blue quail, a few wild turkeys and 
prairie chickens. Our native bob white quail 
and those bought in Alabama did not lay well 
in confinement, although we have a few set- 
tings under bantam hens at the present time. 
The Mexican blue quail laid fairly well in 
confinement and we have a number of bevies 
hatched out by bantam hens. 

One hundred and sixty-two thousand resi- 
dent and five hundred non-resident hunters’ 
licenses were issued during the year ending 
June Ist, 1906, in this state. 


J. A. Wheeler, 
Springfield, Ill. State Game Com’r 
TWO HANDY STRAPS FOR RIFLEMEN 


American hunters do not carry their rifles 
on sling-straps as much as do hunters in other 
parts of the world, although few arrangements 
are handier,particularly if one also has a camera 
along or is carrying small game. If one carries 
a rifle all day it begins to feel heavy after a 
while, and at such times the sling-strap brings 
relief. 

All rifle makers will fit their weapons with 
small studs or screw-eyes to order at a trifling 
cost, and they will supply sling-straps fitted 
with swivel snaps or hooks as well. Such 
straps are adjustable and very handy, but if 
one objects to them because of the metal snaps 
and buckles, which may rattle and frighten 
game at the wrong time, one of the substitutes 
referred to below will be found satisfactory. 

If the rifle is equipped with eyes, procure a 
strip of oil-tanned belt-lacing leather 30 or 36 
inches in length and } of an inch wide. Japan 
the ends until they will pass through the eyes 
by pulling vigorously, then fasten with two 
half-hitches and you will have a sling-strap 
of a reliable sort. Assuming that the rifle is 
carried muzzle down, that end of the strap 
can be trimmed more than the other end, so 
that it can be made longer or shorter, as de- 
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sired. There is nothing on this attachment to 
glisten in the sun or rattle. 
yz If the rifle has no screw-eyes, have the strap 
made with a loop at each end, these loops to 
encircle the strap like a slip noose. Slip one 
end over the butt and make fast around the 
tang, the other around the barrel at the end of 
the forearm. If this latter loop is kept tight 
it will not obstruct the sights. 

Either form makes a serviceable game car- 
rier on occasion. 


FOR THE BEGINNER AT DEER HUNTING 


In hunting deer we take the trail of an old 
buck on the snow. As a rule, deer travel in 
the night, and we will suppose that a buck is 
going up the mountain to find a suitable place 
to lie down. He goes upward to the north, 
and along the side of the mountain for per- 
haps a half mile, and turning downward for 
a quarter of a mile, tacks back just a little 
above his down track. Follow until he tacks, 
then go on downward for thirty or forty 
rods, then swing back and above thirty rods. 
He will not make more than two or three 
tacks like this before he will lie down, facing 
his downward track. Look sharp and move 
very slowly, stopping every little while to look 
the ground all over. Don’t make any more 
motions than you are obliged to in coming 
up on a ridge. Look every inch over as you 
rise. If I am right he lies just across on the 
next ridge, chewing his cud, and watching 
everything that may be moving. Carry your 
rifle at ready. Now you see him away down 
the ridge, but he does not see you. It is rather 
a long shot, but do not try to get nearer. 
It is not so far as it looks in the woods. The 
buck lies quartering, his breast and shoulder 
in plain view. If you are close to a tree, rest 
your rifle against it if you are nervous. For 
my part, I prefer a rest shot to one offhand 
in cases of this sort. Hold on his shoulder 
just to the front edge, and if your bullet strikes 
where it is aimed it will paralyze the buck, 
and the chances are that he will never get up 
if struck anywhere from the point of his 
shoulder up to within four inches of the top 
of his neck. After you fire watch him for a 
few moments. He will try to rise, drawing his 
head around, but cannot make it. Now go 
down to him with your hunting knife in hand, 
step in front of his fore legs, straddle his neck, 
and with your left hand take hold of one horn 
and drive the knife home in the little black 
curl just above the brisket, severing the main 
artery, and the buck will be dead in a few 
moments. 

Now to hang him up. You are alone. 
Open him from the ribs downward, take out 
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the entrails, cut away midriff, take out the 
heart, liver and “‘lights.’”’ Never mind the 
blood. Now cut open the liver. If he is a 
young buck he wiil have two or more blood 
suckers in his liver. 

He is a big one and you want to hang him up. 
How can you do it alone. He may weigh two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Well, let us see. 
With your axe cut a pole five inches thick 
at the large end, and twelve feet long. Place 
it lengthwise of the deer between his legs. 
Put a short stick or gambrel in the hind legs, 
and over the pole. Cut a notch in the pole 
for the short stick to rest in so that it. will 
not slip when you raise the pole. Now cut 
two sticks, each about nine feet long, with 
crotches on one end. Fit these crotched ends 
just back of the deer. Now lift the end of 
pole and keep the crotches on it. You can 
raise it three or four feet. That will give the 
crotched sticks a footing. Now go to one 
and raise it a little, then to the other, and you 
will find that you can do this easy enough. 
Raise the deer until you are satisfied. 

Now look at your compass and get your 
bearings before starting back to camp, so 
that when returning for your deer in the 
morning you will be able to locate it without 
trouble. 

J. H. Shattuck 

Hague-on-Lake-George. 


LOOK! 


The big game season is opening in different 
sections of the world hunted by American 
sportsmen, and it is well to keep in mind the 
fact that modern rifles have a range that must 
always be reckoned with—otherwise a camp 
two miles away may be surprised by a ball. 
The sure-enough sportsman will look before 
he pulls trigger. He will be sure he is not 
mistaking a man for a moose, and he will see 
to it that no recklessness is exhibited anent 
the direction in which he starts one of his 
fearful bullets. And likewise will he refrain 
from taking the life of any animal protected 
by the law. In countries where female deer 
are unprotected he will show more intelligence 
than makers of statutes and say to the pretty 
doe, ‘‘Go thy way in peace.” 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD SHOOTING 


One drawback which is difficult to overcome 
in field trials in this country is the scarcity 
of game birds at the time of the actual trials. 
When one has knowledge of game conditions 
abroad as well as here it is hard to understand 
why quail and partridges cannot be reared 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD SHOOTING 


nearer where people live. In England you 
drive along the country roads and see pheas- 
ants, partridges, hares and rabbits disporting 
themselves in the fields. I am not speaking 
now of where pheasants are reared under 
domestic hens and brought up for battues, 
but on ordinary farm lands where preservation 
of game is looked after. There is one thing, 


they have not the immense mileage of wild, 
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state has already shown us the way whereby 
we may have shooting worth following within 
reach of those who are willing to pay for their 
sport without having to travel many miles 
or through one or two states to get it. Twenty 
years ago Illinois was plentifully supplied 
with game birds of all kinds, such as quail, 
prairie chickens, grouse and turkeys, and it 
was a famous state for ducks and geese. When 


qd ntl 


port ot Ht 









“Go thy way in peace” 


Drawn BY Francis LEE JAQUES. 


uncultivated land that we have, which tends 
to keep our birds wild and cause them to flee 
upon any encroachments of man. In England 
there are no wild lands to flee to, only from 
one cultivated farm to another. 

There seems to be a rift in the clouds out 
Illinois way and it is not impossible that that 


I was first in Missouri, now forty years ago 
the St. Joseph’s market had very little butcher’s 
meat. One or two sides of skinny, yellow- 
looking beef, a few sheep which looked as if 
they had died of starvation, while all the long 
wooden shed, for it was little else, was hung 
with buffalo, deer, antelope, bear probably 
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but it was winter at the time I speak of. As 
for birds, there was everything, from swans 
and turkeys to quail. At the house where I 
lived they had a partiality for prairie chickens, 
and they were on the table, roasted or boiled, 
for every meal. Now the St. Joseph markets. 
differ in no respect from these of eastern cities 

Illinois recently enacted a hunting license 
law, a low fee for residents and a stiff one for 
non-residents. It was promised by the sup- 
porters of the law that there should be no call 
upon the state for funds for game protection, 
so that those who did not indulge in sport paid 
nothing, placing the burden of support on those 
who wanted shooting. It was also conceded 
that the farmer and his sons might shoot on 
their own lands without license, but if they 
went further, then a license was necessary. 
It was questionable whether this law would 
meet the desired result. In other words it 
was looked upon as an experiment, but it is 
no longer such. There has been a large surplus 
each year, and it seems almost impossible of 
belief, but nevertheless a fact that $169,500 
was collected for shooting licenses during last 
year. 

The Illinois game commissioner had so much 
money that he did not know what to do with 
it till he hit upon the idea of purchasing stock 
birds, and thousands of quail from Alabama 
have been liberated throughout the state within 
thelast year. This will be continued if thought 
necessary, but there is another project on 
hand and that is a rearing farm. Commis- 
sioner Wheeler has secured a farm, and on it 
he is rearing all kinds of game birds, native 
as well as imported, such as wild turkeys, 
geese, grouse, imported pheasants, the mis- 
named Mongolian as well as English, and the 
produce of the farm will be distributed from 
time to time. Another good plan worth 


trying along the same line would be the hiring 
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of farms under cultivation as harbors for game, 
where the owner would neither shoot nor allow 
others the privilege. In this way game would 
become tamer and gradually overcome the 
fear of man in the way the English birds have 
done. 

The Illinois game commissioner has solved 
the problem of how to build up the shooting 
in his state, and has presented an object lesson 
for those of all other states. The law is one 
which it is impossible to find fault with. No 
one has to pay who does not want to go shooting 
on any property other than his own, and no 
man has any right to do that to begin with 
any more than he has a right to go into an- 
other man’s barnyard and kill a few chickens 
or into a field and kill a calf. It is all very well 
to say that game birds are wild birds, but a 
man’s property is not wild and trespass is not 
degal. 

A combination of farmers who will take 
advantage of such an opportunity as is afforded 
in Illinois and make their entire holdings so 
preserved that game will accumulate thereon 
can get the wealthy city residents, or what 
is better, get some city club which will pass 
their own stringent rules as to killing, to lease 
the shooting, will find a very good income 
from such a source. Men will pay for good 
shooting. 

Consider the immense sums paid annually 
for grouse shooting in England and Scotland. 
The same thing applies to partridge and 
pheasant shooting over there, though we do 
not hear as much about these. To come 
nearer home, think of the nice income the 
Canadian government gets from the lease of 
salmon fishing rivers. There are no more 
liberal men in the world than sportsmen if you 
give them the tiptop article in the way of 
shooting or fishing. 

JaMES WATSON 














INCREASED DEMAND FOR HANDSOME DOGS 
a 

‘The man with"the dog and gun is now deep 
in the consideration of the rapidly approaching 
season when he will be afield. Indeed, it is 
upon me as I write, for my morning’s mail 
brought word from Dr. James E. Hair, so well 
known as the head of the ‘‘Home of the 
Alberts,”” the English setter kennel, which 
uses that prefix as a trademark, that he will 
be away in Vermont for the first week in 
September for woodcock and partridge shoot- 
ing. By the way, Dr. Hair has sold his crack 
bench show dog, Sir Albert, for $500 and other 
considerations. Now, it might as well be said 
that the buyer had the dog put in the field 
for two days to show what he could do on 
game, and was well satisfied with his purchase. 

To demonstrate that it was not field work 
alone that brought the price, I can say that 
there was an equally good field dog that could 
have been had for less than half the money, 
but the buyer wanted a good-looking dog and 
never questioned the price. The other dog 
referred to is also sold to another buyer, who 
insisted upon good looks as well as good 
work. There is evidence of over $700 worth 
of dogs going from one kennel within two 
weeks, the motive power being good looks 
and good work. In neither case would the 
dog have been bought simply upon work and 
we are getting to that stage, in the East at 
least, where men of means are not content 
to shoot over those angularities of confor- 
mation which we called Tennessee setters 
a few years ago, because they possessed every 
fault an English setter could have, and 
hardly one of the good points. 

The same thing is seen in horses. Twenty 
years ago a coffin-headed, rat-tailed brute 
would do for road driving so long as he could 
give the dust to all others. You do not see 
that sort in the speedways nowadays, nor 
patched up rigs. Perfection of form in the 
horse and perfection of detail in appoint- 


ments and rig are the hall-mark of the up- 


to-datefreinsman. This desire for the best 
has got into the shooting dog element, and 
those who breed from paper pedigrees might 
as well take the hint that angularities will 
be. less and less in demand to shoot over 
and the man who will turn his attention to 
breeding good-looking shooting dogs will 
be the one who will possess the pole to reach 
the persimmons, in the way of high prices. 
If ability were confined exclusively to dogs, 
of what their owners are pleased to call field 
trials strain, or if all dogs so bred were supe- 
rior to all others, the case would be quite 
different; but it is not so. There are just 
as many failures among the angularities as 
among those of pretension to type in con- 
formation, and the few which show anything 
like trials form are but the drop in the bucket 
compared with the ocean of trials-bred dogs. 
Here is Dr. Hair getting $700 for two good-look- 
ing dogs for shooting, and with others in the 
kennel to take on his Vermont trip. Mr. 
Thomas of Philadelphia shoots over his 
own dogs, and a man who does not know 
about the Bloomfield kennels must be in the 
depths of ignorance, as it has been the leading 
show kennel for nearly a decade now. I am 
well aware that all show setters are not field 
dogs; but there are men who like to breed 
good dogs, but cannot spare the time for using 
them, nor the cash for training, so they breed 
for conformation, and although others ridicule 
or cannot get conformation, which conditions 
go together, the man who does his own think- 
ing will probably come to the conclusion that 
the dogs that can be the more readily sold to 
men with means are the ones to breed. 
Turning to the professional side of shooting 
game as demonstrated at field trials, it is 
gratifying to note that this form of sport is 
being strongly supported this year. There 
is not the marvelous increase that is to be 
noted with regard to the fall dog shows, but 
that was impossible,‘ for field!trial clubs‘ are 
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mostly state organizations, while shows are 
city or town events, and can be multiplied in- 
definitely. That there is more interest being 
taken is evident, and that will mean more 
entries, increased interest and growth in many 
ways. 

These fixtures are wholly Southern or 
Western, and but one is set for east of New 
York, the Connecticut trials. This accounts 
for the few who attend trials from the East, 
as it is a costly amusement; but the further 
they go from New York, the more certain it 
is that they will return under conditions 
which will insure stronger growth and pop- 
ularity. 

JAMES WATSON 
Hackensack, N. J. 


GET YOUR DOGS IN CONDITION 


As the shooting season is now at hand and 
preparations are being made for a first outing 
with dog and gun afield, one thing in par- 
ticular should not be overlooked—getting the 
setter or pointer in proper condition, lest he 
may prove a disappointment. 

For lack of proper exercise he probably 
became fat, the feet soft, the muscles lax, the 
lungs unexpanded, etc., so that if taken afield 
in that condition, he will fail to exhibit the 
endurance of last season. During some weeks 
before actual work afield is to commence, the 
dog should have exercise—runs of moderate 
duration at first, increasing time and distance 
at each subsequent run. That will put a good 
solid padding on his feet. If the sole appears 
hard and cracked in places, then apply castor 
oil or vaseline, which will soothe and heal the 
tender places and enable the dog to continue 
exercising. 

Perhaps sleepy stuff was the usual diet of the 
dog during the summer months, which gave 
him plenty of ‘‘fill,”” madehim appear well nour- 
ished, but in fact, now lacks stamina, so that 
after but a short run he shows fatigue. Lean, 
raw beef is the best alternative and tonic in 
such cases. Moderate portions at first, by 
degrees increased, till a liberal quota is fed at 
a time, will put strength and activity into any 
dog. Some dog men are averse to feeding 
meat to canines because of the belief that 
meat produces worms and other ailments. 

Years of experience in the care and handling 
of dogs has proven to me conclusively that beef, 
lean and raw, in addition to cereal foods, is the 
best to be given—the natural food for the car- 
nivora. It will be noticed that, at the start, 
raw meat is too loosening on the bowels; this, 
however, is easily remedied by alternating 
with cooked meat, which has the opposite 
effect. The meat-fed dog can endure more ex- 
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ertion, will have a better nose and be in better 
spirits than if fed on gruels, milk, and the like, 
and also withstand disease better. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


R. A. J., Clarion, Pa.—I have a pointer dog, 
five years old, weighs about fifty pounds. For 
the last two years he has had very sore feet 
when hunted hard. Sores break out between 
his toes, like boils. The feet swell to double 
their normal size. I wish you could please 
let me know what I can do to cure his feet, 
and also to harden them. 

Answer:—Hardening the feet by judicious 
exercise before the season opens should be the 
first step. Some dogs are naturally soft- 
footed and thus cause considerable annoy- 
ance. Immersing the feet several times a 
day in a weak solution of tanin has a tendency 
to harden them. After a day’s hunt the dog’s 
feet should be cleaned thoroughly, examined 
for slivers, briars, burrs, cuts and bruises, 
dipped in above solution, and after getting 
fully dry besmeared with vaseline; this will 
put the feet in good condition for the following 
day. 


W. W. L., Bleakmore, Saskatchewan, Can.— 
I have an Irish water spaniel dog a little over 
two years old. I bought him when a yearling, 
and found him to be very shy every way. He 
had been brought up ina town, and I discover- 
ed was a regular fool. Now he is very keen after 
a gun, and is quite at home in the water. He 
has always been very wild, won’t come when 
called, and retrieves very badly; often will 
not touch duck if he can stand in the water, 
and invariably drops it directly he gets out of 
water, and will not carry. Do you advise me 
to go to more trouble with him, or had I better 
get a puppy? Should I do better to get a 
smooth-coated English retriever pup and part 
with the dog Ihave? I suppose it would stand 
the cold much better than the Irish water 
spaniel. We have much spear-grass here. Is 
it better, therefore, to have a smooth-coated 
dog? How large is the Chesapeake Bay dog 
compared with other dogs? 

Answer:—There is no reason why the dog 
you have should not be rendered useful; its 
training was not done properly or he would 
not drop the duck after bringing to land, and 
would also carry any reasonable distance. It 
would require a great deal more work, and time, 
to get a pup in working order than will be neces- 
sary to correct this one. He needs putting 
through the course of yard training (to the 
letter) as per The Amateur Trainer, and in 
course of one week all should be accomplished. 
The English retriever is a serviceable dog, 
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but also suffers in cold water. The Chesa- 
peake Bay dog suffers less in this respect than 
any other breed, owing to his fur or under- 
coat; spear-grass would be less bothersome to 
him also—the Irish water spaniel’s coat is 
very curly and therefore susceptible to all 
burrs. In size the Chesapeake Bay dog is 
classed as a large dog—weight from forty to 
sixty pounds. 


S. J., St. Joseph, Mo.—I beg to ask for ad- 
vice as to a pointer dog I recently bought 
which, upon arrival from the kennels, I find 
to be very timid, so much so in fact that I can 
do nothing with him. If spoken to harshly 
he rolls over and extends the four feet sky- 
ward; by coaxing a while he finally comes 
creeping to you and there rolls over again. I 
am afraid to whip him for it, thinking it might 
make matters worse. Had him out once, but 
he would not leave my heels. What can be 
done with such a fool dog? 

Answer:—The first step should be to make 
the dog a little wild by taking afield with a 
lively ranger, preferably a flusher. At first 
the duffer will most likely look on in wonder- 
ment, soon, however, get interested and take 
part in the frolic also. If so, well and good, 
let the two have all the fun they want till you 
see that yours goes out well of his own accord. 
Now begin yard training as per The Amateur 
Trainer and follow instructions to the letter 
throughout the course. In course of but a 
few weeks you will find that all the timidity 
has vanished and the fool dog has been trans- 
formed into an obedient and willing worker. 


H. F. R., Lowell, Mass.—My English setter, 
one year old, has the habit of digging holes 
in the yard, and I am not able to stop it. He 
does not bury bones, but just digs slowly, fre- 
quently holding his nose into the hole and 
sniffs. He knows it is wrong, for he will shy 
from the hole when anybody tries to take him 
to it. I have whipped him lots of times, but 
it does no good. Can you suggest a way to 
stop him? 

Answer:—For want of something better 
to do, doubtless, the dog sets to digging in the 
ground. Perhaps mice, rats, moles, etc., are 
working under ground, which draws the dog’s 
attention to the spot. As you have whipped 
him he now shies from the holes when taken 
there, but again digs when seemingly out of 
danger. To break up the habit proceed thus: 
Put the force collar on him, with twenty 
feet one-fourth inch rope, let dog have the 
freedom of the yard with this on; he starts 
digging, you are in wait for this without dog 
observing it; dog puts his nose down to sniff, 
you stealthily approach, take up cord and 
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give such a yank as to completely turn him 
heels over head. Do not speak, nor act as if 
you had had anything to do with it. A few 
repetitions will cure—will make him fear 
heat lightning will strike him while digging. 


J. M., Lamar, Mo.—I bought a setter from 
a farmer and want this dog for work on quail 
this season, but I cannot keep him at the 


house. Just as soon as unchained he runs 
away. What must I do to get him to stay 
with us? He is a good hunter and retrieves 


well and would therefore like to know what 
to do. 

Answer:—A country-raised dog is used to 
roaming at will. Being tied up and de- 
prived of wonted liberty induces the dog to 
run away. Tie up and let him get pretty 
hungry, then, in person, hand him food, bit 
by bit, accompanied by caresses and flattery. 
Keep tied up another day and repeat feeding 
in former manner. Now take up the gun 
and have him follow you afield and hunt for 
you; treat him kindly, even if things do not 
go satisfactorily; be sure he returns home with 
you, and there let him share your company 
about town. This will have the effect of 
impressing on his mind that you are his 
benefactor, hence he’ll gladly remain with 
you. Ep. F. HABERLEIN 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW 


Philadelphia, long known as the “City of 
Brotherly Love,” will soon be known as the 
city of bull terriers, for on the twenty-fourth 
of October the largest number and finest 
specimens of the breed ever collected in that 
city will meet at the Specialty Show, given 
by the Bull Terrier Club and the Bull Terrier 
Breeders’ Association. 

James Mortimer, in addition to judging 
the regular classes, will have the awarding 
of the most costly and numerous specials 
ever offered for the ‘“‘white gladiators.”’ Dr. 
A. P. Northridge, the secretary of the club, 
reports that specials and entries are pouring 
in by every mail, and that every lover of 
the breed seems anxious to have his entries 
and specials in first. 

J. H. Andrew 

Brooklyn 


WESTERN DOG NOTES 


Spokane dogs have been entered for the 
field trials at Victoria, B. C., and La Conner 
the coming fall. The meeting will open 
September 20 under the auspices of the 
Victoria Field Trial club, and the try-outs 
will be on Chinese pheasants. It is expected 
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that more than fifty dogs, representing the 
cream of the hunting blood in the Pacific 
Northwest, will be started in the various 
events. At the close of the Victoria meet- 
ing the dogs will be taken to La Conner, 
where the Pacific Northwest Field Trial 
club will have its trials beginning October 
18. Mr. Opdike of Michigan, known all 
over the East and Middle West, will be the 
judge at the La Conner trials. He wili make 
his home in Spokane to train dogs for local 
hunters. 

The big event will be the Realization stakes, 
valued at about $500, of which $250 will go 
to the winner. This is open only to dogs 
whelped since January 1, 1905, while the 


Membership stake is open to all ages. The 
prize is a silver cup. 
Al Wiesemann of Spokane will enter 


Harry G., an English setter, whelped in 
Spokane in February, 1905, and R. N. Walker 
of Kendrick, Ida., will enter a Spokane dog, 
called Rex, a half brother of Harry G. Other 
animals will come from Spokane, Cceur 
d’Alene, Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Winnipeg, Walla Walla, Moscow, 
and various other places in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia. 


Mrs. L. Donnel of Butte, Mont., and her 
mother, Mrs. L. A. Downing, have located 
in Spokane, and plan establishing dog kennels, 
and will breed full-blooded dogs and Angora 
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cats. They have purchased a ranch seven 
miles out of Spokane, where they have re- 
ceived from Boston, Mass., a full-blooded 
King Charles spaniel pup of the name of 
Montague. It is registered at the Louis- 
ville (Ky.), Dog club. Its mate will be 
shipped from the East in a few days, when 
they will also receive other high-breed dogs. 
They have a number of cats and will make 
some importation during the coming fall 
and winter. The two women have been rais- 
ing blooded dogs and cats for twenty years, 
and expect to compete for prizes at bench 
shows in the Northwest and East the coming 
winter and spring. Storey Buck 
Spokane, Wash. 


“THE DOG” 


‘‘Within the memory of living man the dog 
has never been more popular than at the 
present time,” says John Maxtee in the intro- 
duction to this little manual, which is devoted 
to choosing, feeding, curing and training dogs. 
More attention is given to the better classes of 
dogs as companions than to sportsmen’s dogs, 
although these are not neglected, and con- 
siderable space is devoted to increasing the 
dog’s intelligence, looking after his ailments 
and making his life more comfortable. It is 


a little volume every dog lover should have. 
Published by the Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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To tell the multitude of American sportsmen 
all that will appear in Frzip anp Stream for 
November would be a labor of love; but we 
shall mention only two or three of the timely 
and striking articles, and leave the pleasure 
of some joyous surprises for our readers—old 
and new. 

Really some of the November surprises will 
lift the sportsman off his feet and furnish him 
with many hours of unalloyed delight. We 
cannot refrain from mentioning Dr. Frank D. 
Bigarel’s Moose Hunt. It is an article that 
will acquaint you with moose hunting until 
you will feel yourself an experienced slayer of 
this mammoth beast. 

‘*A Bear Hunt in the El Capitan Mountains,” 
written for Frep AND STREAM by Mr. R. H. 
Winslow, will make you feel like starting for 
New Mexico on the next train. 

The popular articles by Mr. F. L. Harding 
on the ‘“‘Oceanic Game Fishes of the United 
States,” of course, will be continued. 

Then there is—but wait. Wait until the 
November number of Firetp anp STREAM 
appears and you will be in a harvest of good 
reading and illustrations that will repay you 
for the many hunts you have planned and 
missed. 

Young sportsmen, old veterans, every person 
who loves the hunt or the dog, the rod or the 
trail, will sit up and take notice when Freip 
AND StrEAM for November comes to his hand. 


In our advertising columns M. W. Charlton 
tells of a splendid opportunity for a wealthy 
man to purchase a grand property in Colorado. 
Just the thing for a ranch or a country club, 
thirty-five miles from Glenwood Springs and 
fifteen from Redstone, in the mountains where 
hunting and fishing are of the best in that 
favored region. Look up the ad. and write 
for further information. 


The time may come when all people will be 
law-abiding and when all hunters: will ex- 
change their firearms for cameras, but that 
time is a long way off. In the meantime there 
are a multitude of people who need firearms 
for defense of property or person and for other 
purposes. Of such arms revolvers are by all 
means the most convenient and useful, and 
among revolvers the Harrington & Richardson 
stands in the front rank. Made of the best 
possible material, small, light, durable and 


effective, it is the weapon of all others to be 
carried by the man or woman who needs a 
revolver. There are many styles and sizes of 
these revolvers and many prices. A request 
on a postal card will bring the catalogue giving 
full particulars of these arms if addressed to 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 232 Park 
Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


The handy pocket booklet of U. M. C. Game 
Laws of the United States and Canada, is 
looked for about this time each year by sports- 
men who are anxious to know when and where 
they may shoot without the unpleasant sequel 
of a county jail. This book includes the names 
of a majority of the reliable guides of the 
Adirondack and Maine woods, where the guide 
system has become firmly established, and 
will be mailed free to any sportsman who writes 
to the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
313 Broadway, New York City, mentioning 
this magazine. 


The Maine Central Railroad is making an 
unique offer in the form of a personally con- 
ducted trip to Newfoundland for caribou 
hunting this fall. Two hundred dollars pays 
all the bills from the time of leaving Boston 
on October 17th until the return, arriving in 
Boston November 7th, and W. D. Hinds, 
Maine’s leading taxidermist, and who has 
hunted in all parts of the United States and 
for several seasons in Newfoundland, and who 
will have charge of the party, practically guar- 
antees that each member of the party will 
secure a fine stag caribou head. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Hinds at Haines Landing, Rangeley Lakes, 
Maine, or R. E. Boothby, general passenger 
agent of the Maine Central Railroad, Port- 
land, Maine. 


“Camp Kits and Camp Life,” by Charles 
Stedman Hanks, recently published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 156 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, is recommended as a most valuable 
book of its kind. John Burroughs says of it: 
“‘T have had much pleasure in going through 
your book. As a practical guide to the 
camper and hunter it seems to be just what 
it should be.” Dr. Henry Van Dyke adds 
his testimony to the worth of the volume, 
and all persons who have read it are more than 
pleased with it. Order this excellent book. 
The price is only $1.62, postage paid. 
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The Autoloading shot gun now being manu- 
factured by the Remington Arms Company 
has met with widely-known success. It 
simplifies shooting inasmuch as the sports- 
man has nothing to do except pull the trigger 
for each shot, and he can thus concentrate 
his attention on the flying target, and greatly 
improve his aim. Another luxury of this gun 
is the autoloading feature. The recoil, in- 
stead of bruising the shoulder of the man who 
occasionally takes a day off and ‘‘goes a-shoot- 
ing,” is utilized to eject the arm, to reload 
the gun as well as to lock it in several places. 
This is effected by the barrel reacting against 
a powerful spring and at the same time work- 
ing the mechanism so that the arm is im- 
mediately loaded for the next shot. The new 
Remington is a perfectly safe repeater, and 
of course different from other single-barrel 
repeaters. It has a perfectly solid breech 
back and top, and the mechanism is entirely 
enclosed in heavy special steel, which demon- 
strates the safety features. This gun is past 
its experimental stage and has now been used 
for several seasons for the game field in all 
parts of the country and under all conditions. 
Write to the Remington Arms Company, men- 
tioning this magazine, for a catalogue. The 
address is 315 Broadway, New York. 


September 8, at Watsons Park, Chicago, 
a miss and out was shot with sixteen starters. 
Mr. W. D. Stannard won the race, after 
breaking 115 without a miss. Mr. L. R. 
Barkley broke 114. Mr. Stannard then con- 
tinued to shoot and finished with a run of 
349. This is a new world’s record on the miss 
and out proposition. Of course, Mr. Stannard 
shot his Smith automatic ejector, fitted with 
the Hunter one-trigger. 

The real value of the wonderful one-trigger 
manipulation can hardly be realized, how- 
ever, until one is field shooting. The gloved 
hand is not clumsy when handling the single- 
trigger gun, and cold, stiff fingers can manage 
it even under the most adverse conditions. 


Pflueger’s luminous baits are artificial lures, 
now made in every conceivable form and shape 
of insect and small fish life, used in the suc- 
cessful capture of larger fish, which when 
placed in the waters, emit a phosphorescent 
glow and the luminous properties of this glow, 
together with the artificial appearance of the 
bait, attract fish to them from unusual dis- 
tances. The shine is not a brilliant one, but 
just enough to represent the unusual glittering 
scales of a live fish in the water, and when 
applied to trolling or other baits, gives out an 
extremely alluring effect, especially at night 
(when, invariably the best fishing prevails). 


They are unequaled for day use and are more 
successful than any other baits for dark, deep 
or roily (stirred up) waters. Write to the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Akron, 
O., for a catalogue of these great baits and 
mention FIELD AND STREAM. 


D. & J. McCallum’s “Perfection” Scotch 
whiskey is used in the magnificent royal 
functions of England, and well it might be, 
for it is about the finest whiskey that ever 
came to gladden a downcast man. The next 
time you feel the real need of something 
really good, demand McCallum’s “ Perfection.” 


One of our staff has just returned from an 
enjoyable visit to the Thousand Island House 
“at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., the little metropolis 
of the Lake of the Thousand Islands. He 
there made the discovery that one can certain- 
ly enjoy the splendor of nature by having his 
physical needs cared for in a luxurious manner, 
and he is compelled to say of this renowned 
hostelry that its proprietors, Messrs. Staples 
and De Witt, have elevated the science of hotel 
keeping to a fine art. The building is of im- 
posing dimensions. The spacious dining- 
room is served with an army of waiters, ready 
to dispense the good things on the menu, 
which are prepared to satisfy the critical 
taste. A mysterious orchestra contributes the 
charm of music to the feast, and at night 
occupies a corner of the ball room, where 
dances regularly occur. Sustained by nights 
of profound sleep, by the fine hotel service, 
by the rhythm of music and refined social 
life, one is prepared to make those daily 
voyages amid the blessed isles of the St. 
Lawrence under the happiest conditions. 
Several steamship companies have provided 
a fleet of swift yachts that start from the 
wharf below the hotel, twice daily, to traverse 
the archipelago. 


W. F. Phillips, well known to Fretp anp 
SrreaM readers, has, like many other old 
sportsmen, fallen in love with the Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket, manufactured and sold by 
the Metropolitan Air Goods Company, Read- 
ing, Mass. In a letter, Mr. Phillips says that 
he has camped under nearly every tree and 
sagebrush west of the Mississippi river within 
the last forty years, and formerly thought 
the old-fashioned bedding good enough. Since 
he has used a Comfort Sleeping Pocket, how- 
ever, he is of another opinion. That they are 
the best out-door sleeping arrangement on 
earth he positively declares, and his advice to 
every person sleeping out is to get one at once. 
Ask the firm for particulars and mention 
FIELD AND STREAM. 
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If hesitating to use ‘‘3-in-One”’ oil, the 
sportsman is liable to lose the cost of a hundred 
bottles in damage to his guns and fishing 
tackle. To put off the purchase of such a 
worthy acquisition is therefore a risky thing. 
Furthermore, new uses for ‘‘3-in-One”’ are con- 
tinually being found. The makers, G. W. 
Cole Company, of 141-145 Broadway, N. Y., 
recently offered $50 in prizes for the best 
suggestions as to new services to which the 
oil could be put. Hundreds of answers were 
received, but twenty-one persons made similar 
suggestions to the effect that ‘‘3-in-One” 
was extremely useful in cleaning glass and 
glassware. The prize was divided among 
them. If you have not formed the acquaint- 
ance of ‘‘3-in-One,’”’ mention FIELD AND 
SrrEAM in your letter and ask the Cole Com- 
pany more about it. 


At the Grand Western Handicap, held at 
Denver, Colo., recently, Mr. R. E. Thompson, 
of New York, tied for the Grand Western 
Handicap honors, with 97 at 19 yards. There 
were 311 entries, 91 shooting dead shot. 

At the Virginia State shoot, held at Lynch- 
burg, September 3 and 4, Mr. J. R. Taylor 
made 127 straight. The entries numbered 
85. Thirty-three shot dead shot. 


In making up your list of supplies for your 
autumn hunting trip, don’t forget Chiclets, 
for you are likely to eat more bacon than you 
do when at home, and suffer from indigestion 
as a natural consequence. Chiclets will re- 
lieve you, cost only five cents an ounce, and are 
pleasant to the palate as well, they being mint- 
covered candy-coated chewing gum and nothing 
else. Ask your nearest dealer and send ten 
cents for a sample packet to Frank H. Fleer & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


The U. M. C. Co., following its usual custom, 
has ready for distribution several fine colored 
lithograph hangers for window decoration 
during the hunting season. Any dealer who 
wishes to receive a package suitable for com- 
plete window display has only to drop a postal 
to the advertising department of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., 313 Broadway, New 
York City. 


At the annual meet of the National Rifle 
Association, held at Bisley, England, in July, 
the Colt Revolver won again the Whitehead 
challenge cup, the gold badge, and the gold 
and silver medals. Ninety per cent. of all 
high scores and sixty-five per cent. of all prizes 
were won with these well-known arms. 


The Spokane (Wash.) Rod and Gun Club 
has received a silver cup, to be known as the 
Dupont trophy, 1906, which will be contested 
for at the traps before the end of the year, 
probably the latter part of November. The 
club will hold its annual meeting in October, 
when the exact dates will be fixed. The cup 
is ten inches high and is eight inches in diameter 
It is of solid silver lined with gold. 


Any sportsman who wants an 84-page 
booklet containing a great deal of information 
in relation to the hunting in the Northwest 
should write to A. L. Craig, passenger traffic 
manager of the Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. It gives brief but concise in- 
formation about the hunting and fishing in 
Minnesota, with special reference to Lake 
Minnetonka, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and British Columbia. The 
centers of the best game and fish districts are 
given, and the kinds of game or fish, distances 
from town, hotel and rates, guides’ and livery 
charges, etc., accompanying each one. There 
is also a list of the names and addresses of men 
who will furnish detailed information. Send 
for it. 


A most praiseworthy project on foot is the 
effort being made by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation to organize rifle clubs throughout this 
country. These organizations are to be under 
government patronage, and are being estab- 
lished to teach the male population of our 
country the proper and efficient use of a rifle. 
Time was when every American was an expert 
shot—in fact, this accomplishment was an 
actual necessity in the pioneer days. The 
ability to handle a shotgun does not imply that 
a shooter is a rifle shot. Hence volunteers 
for the army must be taught in the distinct 
art of rifle shooting, and the impetus referred to 
is the result. No establishment has been a 
stancher and more strenuous advocate of 
essential firearm education than the manufac- 
turers of the time-honored Stevens rifles, pistols 
and shotguns—the J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. This typical Amer- 
ican firearm concern early realized the vast 
importance of teaching old and young to shoot 
straight, and has made persistent and success- 
ful efforts in shedding light on an interesting 
and timely subject. The Stevens catalogue 
exhaustively treats of all varieties of firearms 
turned out by this company, and embodies 
valuable hints on shooting, ammunition, the 
proper care of a rifle, etc. The Stevens Com- 
pany, we feel sure, would be pleased to forward 
one of these indispensable books to any of our 
readers, upon receipt of the requisite stamps 
(four cents) to pay postage. 
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This is the season when the sportsman could, 
if convenient to carry, employ both a rifle and 
a shotgun, for the owner of either is certain to 
wish he had the other one when shots are 
offered. Why not, therefore, use that handy 
combination gun, the three-barrel? There are 
many reasons why its purchase is worthy of 
serious consideration, and if you are interested, 
write to the Three-barrel Gun Company, 
Moundsville, W. Va., for catalogue and price- 
list. Its guns are beautifully made, balance 
nicely, and the mechanism is so simple that a 
few moments’ handling suffices to familiarize 
one with it. The rifle barrel may be any 
caliber, from .22 up, and with one of these 
guns the hunter is prepared for any sort of 
game. 


The Four-Track News, with its subscription 
list, advertising contracts and good will have 
been transferred to Walter A. Johnson (for- 
merly with Doubleday, Page & Co.) and asso- 
ciates, and the magazine will be published as 
The Travel Magazine—a continuation of The 
Four-Track News commencing with the October 
number. John K. LeBaron, who has been 
editor of The Four-Track News for five years, 
and to whom is very largely due its success, 
will go with Mr. Johnson as editor. The good 
will of George H. Daniels and of all those now 
associated with the magazine will go with it. 


The Roach Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
experienced great success with their Eureka 
Dog Remedies. Mr. John W. Considine of 
Seattle, Wash., writes: 

“*T am well pleased with your soap and in- 
tend using it in preference to all others I have 
previously used. 

“Enclosed find M. O. for which please send 
me four packages of Eureka Vermifuge. I 
find these tablets very effective for worms.” 

This is only one of many such letters which 
they have recently received. 


“BOMBAY DUCKS” 


The above is the somewhat misleading title 
of a volume that is very pleasing to the sports- 
man and nature lover, for it is ‘‘an account 
of some of the every-day birds and beasts 
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found,’”’ as Douglas Dewar, F.Z.S., LCS., 
the author, says, ‘‘in a naturalist’s eldorado.”’ 
A large number of birds and their habits 
are accurately described, and the photo- 
graphic illustrations by Captain F. D. §, 
Fayrer, I.M.S., are splendid, but the volume 
is peculiarly interesting for the reason that 
the author appeals to the reader’s sense of 
humor in many of his anecdotes, and the 
following sub-titles will give one a fair idea 
of the nature of the book. We give only a 
few of the many: ‘‘The Occupations of 
Animals,’”’ ‘‘The Survival of the Unfit,” 
“The Clowns of the Forest,”’ ‘‘The Ugliest 
Bird in the World,” etc. Concerning ‘‘Un- 
natural History, Ancient and Modern,”’ the 
author says: 

“It is one of the most curious facts of 
history that, until quite recently, men, al- 
though they noticed animals and wrote about 
them, seem never to have taken the least 
trouble to observe their habits. In ancient 
and medieval times, zoological writers were 
perfectly content to rely on hearsay. They 
were not naturalists in any sense of the term. 
They were plagiarists, who did not profess 
to have even seen most of the creatures about 
which they wrote, much less to have observed 
their habits. * * * No story seems to 
have been too childish, no occurrence too im- 
probable, no exaggeration too great, no de- 
scription too grotesque, to be credited to 
medizval zoologists. * * * For example, 
it was universally believed that Kingfishers 
laid their eggs on the sea, which kindly kept 
calm for a fortnight to enable them to in- 
cubate successfully.’ 

Concerning modern unnatural history, the 
author cites a yarn in which some pigeons, 
becoming offended at a gardner, took counsel 
among themselves, gathered in numbers, and 
devastated the garden. ‘‘Of all the dis- 
seminators of unnatural history, the British 
poets are the most deserving of censure,” 
says Mr. Dewar. * * * “The greatest ca- 
lamity that can overtake a bird is to fall into 
the hands of the average British poet.’ 

The volume is one that every sportsman 
should be proud to own. Published by the 
John Lane Company, New York. 


See advertising pages for several very attractive 


book and picture subscription offers. 
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WINCHESTER 


Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 


reliable in action, strong in construction 


and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 


faction. They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


e 4 WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Dead Shot 


Smokeless Powder 
(a bulk powder for shotguns) 


is of guaranteed 
Stability 


Clean shooting, makes a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, is 
unaffected by climate. 

















Have your shells loaded with “ Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your 


dealer will gladly supply it. If you are in doubt, write to us. 
Write to us anyway, for booklet. 


AMERICAN POWDER. MILLS, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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MONKEYING WITH THE BUZZSAW—I 
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‘‘Let’s ford the stream, Tusks.’ 


“Take care of my hat.” 





BREAKFAS 


is nothing without coffee, and coffee is nothing without cream. Ordinary cream is out of the ques- 


T IN CAMP 


tiom nine times out of ten, but Borden’s Peerless Evaporated-Cream takes its place perfectly an 


keeps indefinitely until opened. It is unsweetene 











Sintple and C 
were awarded 


You Assume No Risks | / 


aS Your Credit is Good with Loftis fe..." 


S Welle for Our New Big Catalog ™:firet. crisp." 


] 


2d and has the natural cream flavor and color 









When Dealing with Us a 






We Are Ready to Send On Approval 


—.. Highest Grade of workmanship. Ww rite for | nar an Today. 


d 


_- Any Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you may select from our catalo Rremions it 
carefully. If not enti rely satisfac rate return 7 We pay all charges ey ary ill risks. We 
ave absolute faith in our good se Ww now that they are ~ very best qual lity and 


If you are bo nest, it makes no differ 


live or whether you 
nd good faith 





mploye or wealthy employer; all we ask is honest inte nti ms 


a modest e 
Loftis Credit System makes your Credit Good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your 
ts income. It is the most popular and successful Credit System in the world because it is Prompt, 


nfidential. We ask No Security— ghd ——— menta—No Interest. 


are 
The 


We 


the Gold Medal, the pis chest Award, att World's Fair, St. Louis. No stronge 


endorsement could be given. "Write for Our New Big Catales Today. 


The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,000 illustrations of Beaw 


hes, etc., ranging in p 








rice 


XZ pay from $25.00 to $500.00. High Grade Elgin and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and it’s size, from $10 to $100.00, 
/ and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, ete. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. i 
entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remem 


ber there is no interest to pay. 
are better than a 


Write Today for Our Big Seeieg~Tutees 
owest, Terms Eaasies 


THE OLD RELIABLE, DIAMONDS-ON- CREDIT HOUSE 


Diamonds as an Investment errr 
eause they pay four times the rate of interest. They are 
increasing in value from 15 to 20 per cent each year. 
They are better than real estate because you can realize 
their full value at any time at the highest market price. 


BROS & C0. 1858 CHICACO, 


Write for Catalog Today. 





Please say you saw 


it in Field and Stream 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS-JEWELERS 
Dept. |-103 92to 96 State St. 
ILL., U. S. A. 
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U. M. C. Shells into his gun. 


A feeling of confidence comes to 


the sportsman who slips 
A feeling of satisfaction follows as he 





flips out the empties and picks up his game. U.M. C. Arrow and Nitro 


Club smokeless powder Shot Shells and your own good gun will insure 


good sport for there is much game this fall. 
Tell your dealer ‘‘U.M.C. onty’’ 
| THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
313 Broadway, 


| _ Agency, New York City } 














OUT-SHOOT THEM ALL 


This is “Bob” Edwards, the man who made 
the old reliable ITHACA, the hardest and 
closest shooting gun in the world. He was 
the first man to perfect the taper choke and 








is the oldest barrel borer 
States. 





in the United 








qYWe guarantee 
every gun in every 
art—shooting included. 
e cross-bolt our ham- 
merless guns in addition to 
under-fastening and guar- 

antee never to shoot loose. 
JWe have specially made bar- 
rels, with double-thick Nitro breech, 
which stands a bursting pressure of 
about 40,000 Ibs. to the sq. in., insur- 

ing absolute safety to the shooter. 

GWe make 17 grades, $17.75 net to $300 


list. 

We build everything from a feather- 

weight 20 gauge gun to a 10% Ib. 10 
gauge duck, fox and goose gun. 


Q@Write to-day for picture of ‘Bob’ and 


FREE ART CATALOG explaining 


“Bob’s’’ system of choke boring. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go On like a glove azd fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the standard among Western Hunters, Pros- 
pectors, Ranchmen and Engineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal 
contact with them hew to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized 
country in the World. They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure. 
Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for catalogue of over 
30 different styles of boots, and self measurement blank. Also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 
Illustration shows Ne. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue. Uppers are Special 
Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the rain of the hide left on, making the 
leather water proof, black or brown color. Made to measure and delivered for $7.50. 

H, J. PUTMAN & CO., 25 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


a calls for a good gun 
“3einsOne” keeps any 
PNEUMATIC. iesz,z¢ |!) BIG GAME SiegeFoze 


ona Dededien a are so comfortable 7 all residue of black or smokeless 4, 














wder—keeps all metal parts 
to well men that . % 


i right and freefromrust. Gen- 
MATTRESSES tee ineveryhome, 


erous sample free. Write to 
G. W. COLE 
n board a yacht 


‘ co., Washing- 
ton Life Bldg., New York City. 

or in camp they have no equals as beds, 

life preservers or cuskioms. They do not 

gather vermin, moisture or lose their shape. 


Send for price list now! 


The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
3 South Street, New York 
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FRENCH ARGENTEUIL 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS EVERYTHING FOR THE 


Two-year old Roots, grown trom imported Seeds under highest culti- 
vation and selected as to tenderness and immensity of Size, for country 


home use. If planted now, crop next Spring. Price $3 00, or $5 fo! e 
son. Gtagwed'e O.D. Diss tates dhactte. vaniniecaiie re Fisherman 
S. L. DE FABRY, G.ower, Little Silver, N. J. 




























































— h a 
man SENT FREE 
} S Trap Shooter we 
4 moet cc 
The Sportsman’s Camper — «rk 
METZ 
Complete Guide ° 
Outdoor Enthusiast | |— 
544 Pages—1,000 Illustrations leo Me 
New edition just from the press. retailed at wholesale prices | fed oe 
Most common-sense Guide ever pub- | eae 
lished. Complete information on Hunting, | Seve 
Fishing, Camping and Camp Cooking. A "Gat wow > a blow 
sportsman’s library in one handsome volume f° will save you money ! ont ‘aryl 
by ‘‘Buzzacott.”’ ee | — 
WRITE TO-DAY. A POST CARD WILL DO. | THEN 
The Wm. R. Burkhard Co 
American & Canadian Sportsmen’s Association an On a eesaiuniliastin : <i 
Box 688, ELGIN, ILLINOIS House in e Northwest 


ieee 317-19 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. erred 
For 4 cents postage we will send a flst-folding pocket cup. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
protection against rain. Water-proofed by a patent 
process, permitting thorough ventilation, yet rain 
does not penetrate in any ordinary storm. Soft 


and pliable; sightly and durable; no rubber or 
Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 


paraftine. 
guaranteed. 

Coat lined throughout the entire body with same 
rain-proof material as outside. Patent bellows 
under arms give extra ventilation and freedom of 
movement with paddle, rod or gun. Pockets for 
everything. 

Trousers reinforced front and large double seat. 

Give loose breast measure Over garments to be 
worn with coat. Waist and leg measure for 
trousers, 

Made in two colors, light tan and dead grass 


green 
Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat, $1. Express prepaid, 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping, boating climbing. Coat, 
$5.00; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self-meas- 
urement sent free. Special discount to dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 
2 Blandina St. Utica, N. Y. 
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Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 









Men’s sizes Gte ii - « $2.76 
Ladies’ and Beys’, 
sizes 2 to . 2.26 
Yeuths’ and Misses’, 
sizes 11 tol * 2.00 
Children’s, sizes 6 te 10 . 1.60 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also supply Landsome Meceasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
moet peed ws rtable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 












_ $$$ $e 





_A good night compan- THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. 


lon, No hunter should 

be without one. Car- 
] tied om the head, can 
j be tilted up or down, 
throws a bright light 
wherever you look, 
will not smoke, heat, 
ot blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror 
lens, Automatic generator. Burns carbide. Made in 3 differ. 
ent styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens, 
concentrates the light, $6.00, Interchangeable lens, combines 
both single and double, $6.50, 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE. 
when open or closed, 


3 Length over all, 93¢ in. 


>» 4% In. Stag handle, weight 4 oz. Price, $2. 50. 
ealers ordirect. Send for circular. 





Opened with one 
band, giving use of 
other, Blade is locked 


Cutting 
Sold by all 











R. C. KRUSHKE, Daluth, Minn. 











—— DRY FEET— |] 
Gokey's Waterproof Shoes 


have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men's 
Street and Dress Wear. 

















Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 
TENDER FERT. 


(The IXL Beet) 





Send for Catalog te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 
No, 10 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN, N. Ye vw. gS ty 


Agents wanted in every town, 























Please say you saw 


‘t 


in Field and Stream 














SANTE ExizaBuTH MisuriIz Aug 25 06 


We are still hear. Katfish is biteing rite 
smart, woodticks are dead ripe, mushmellons 
ditto, sweet Carlinas numerus, punkins turning 
yaller & every nite we here the musikal voices 


of the Famous Misurie hounds & fice dogs in , 


the hills ahunting coons « all the niggers is 
chasing possums alsoe yaller leged pulits. 
The nigger & the owl are nokturnal & chickens 
are not whitch akounts for the skarsity of the 
latter & their product, the cackleberry. But 
aigs are chepe in this countrie. We pay ten 
sents a dozen for them & they are not soe 
anshent as some of the aigs sold elstwhere for 
three sents apiece. A feller we met up at 
Zebra sed they sell awl kinds of aigs in New 
York. You pay forty sents sais he for aigs 
laid yesterday, thirty-five for strictly fresh aigs, 
thirty for fresh aigs, twenty-five for aigs with 
sum uther fansy naim, and twenty sents for 
plane aigs. It allus semed toe me that hens aigs 
are of two speeshus—good aigs and bad aigs, 
but I reckon they are different elstwhere. The 
feller alsoe sed the grosery men sometimes kepe 
the aigs that he sais were laid yesterday for a 
month or two. Whitch Sar Ann sais doant 
seam rite. If you want to rob a man sais I, 
poke yore gun under his nose & invite him to 
perdoos but utherwise give him a run for his 
munny. 

Yore Unkel David has done held the shoot- 
ing match he told abowt last month. It okurd 
1 sunday not long ago & the villidgers & pun- 
kin rollers has not yet seased toe talk abowt 
the funktion, whitch was a howling success 
you bet. Trust Unkel David and Sar Ann for 
that. Sunday may be a day of pick nicks & 
automobeel rideing elstwhere, but in this here 
neck of the woods the people go to church in 
the morning & pray for rain or not soe mutch 
rain akording toe the condishuns, & shoot at a 
mark afterward. Sumtimes the mark is 
Misurie mutton whitch is a other naim for 
dear, but moast always it is generly a tree with 
a cross mark on it & the fellers shoot at 40 yards 
offhand & 60 yards at rest. The men folks will 
hold onto a dollar until the eagle yells bludy 
murder in most instunces, but if you can beat 
them shooting at a mark you can have enny- 
thing they own, whitch aint mutch aparentlie 














althow they say most of the rag carpets is 


padded with long green. & as yore Unkel 
David has had sum experiunts in this gaim as 
well as poaker, he went in toe win, hents this 
here FeLpe & StreME expedishun is an ashurd 
success & we-all are wearing profit smiles that 
wont come off. 

Sunday afternoon there was a proceshun 
from the hills to ower yatch & every man had 
a rifle on his sholder of the vintage of eighteen 
60. I hated to taik their money, it was so 
easy, whitch surprised me, as I had alwais 
herd Misurians new how to shoot straight. 
But soe doe Texans & yore Unkel David was 
born some time before yesterday. Thisl never 
doe sais I toe myself. I aint looking for no 
skin gaim but subskripshuns, soe I invited 
everybody to have a mint julip on ower boat 
house & toald them I did not want their money, 
but did want them to come in out of the wet 
& read the onlie up to dait magazeen in exis- 
tense. They seen the point quicklie & every 
1 of them joined in the good cause & put their 
naims down & deposited cash bale, as they say 
in legal parlants. Sar Ann set out a pan of 
her old-fashioned jinger snaps & I maid a 
speech on gaim protection whitch everybody 
said was awl rite & full of horse sents & logik. 

P.S. Pleas find a list of new subskribers 
incloased alsoe cash. I dident think they 
could perdoos, but they done it. 

The gratest institushun in this part of Mis- 
urie egcept tangelfut whiskie & the low german 
langwidge alsoe muels is the razor back hog. 
Hogs doant seem to belong toe noe one, but a 
man named Harky told me that if a felloe 
should shoot one there would be seven or eight 
owners toe settle with in short order, but I 
told him I understood all the grafters in the 
stait were in sante Louie or the penitenchery, 
whitch is abowt the same thing, sais he. But 
these here hogs run wild in the woods & live 
on acorns, which soon fattens squrls & ducks 
but doant seem toe fatten them none soe you 
can notis it. Me an Sar Ann had one for 
supper 1 day & when she sed it was the skin- 
niest pig she ever seen I reminded her of the 
old saying abowt the closeter the bone the 
sweeter the meat but she sed my filosofy neded 
touching up on a grindstone as it was getting 
dull. There was plenty of bones all rite, but 
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Most Americans are connoisseurs in cocktails— 
and a connoisseur’s taste demands uniformity in 


the flavor, strength, and mixing of his favorite 
drink. There’s only one kind of uniformly good 
cocktail—CLUB COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are 
slapdash guesswork—good by accident—bad by 
rule—but never smooth or uniform to a cultivated 
taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are scientifically blended 
from choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to dell- 
cious flavor and aroma. Insist on CLUB. 
Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
New York London 















TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


> 243 BROADWAY (Est.1881) NEW YORK 

Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all makes). Shipped subject to 
examination anywhere. Send for 











“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 





yes ust $94.50 for this complete 
unch. This is not a small 
rowboat with an engine, but a 
full sized modern power boat. 
We are the largest manufact- 
urers of power boats, canoes 
and dinghy’s in the world, 
Write to-day for catalog. 


DETROIT BOAT CO.Z:ses:erso.% 20400 Me 
LET ME SHOW po oreo 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY) 


(The same as I have shown over 4,000 others) 














No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation, if you are honest 
and ambitious, I will teach you the Real 
Estate, Insurance and General Brokerage 
Business thoroughly by mail appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of my Company (the largest in America) 
and assist you to become a prosperous and 
successful business man with an income of 
$3,000 to $5,000 annually. 

Unusual opportunity for men without capital to be- 
come independent for life. Valuable Book and full par- 
tleulars FREE. Write today. Address either office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
Nat’t Co-Operative REaAtty Co. 
114 Athenaeum Bldg. 114 Maryland Bldg 
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that was abowt awl. We prefer squris & 
chanul katfish with baked squash & punkin 
pie. Yores trulie 

Unxex Davip 


WEsTFALIA, Misuris, Sept 8 
Dere Fevve & STREME 

This here expedishun was awl ready to move 
on the uther day when I ran acrost a buntch 
of wild turkies & I was sorely tempted toe 
wait until the season opens for turkie shooting 
althow that will be the 1st of November whitch 
will be lait for shanty boting in these water, 
But althow this is a land of plenty & fall is the 
onlie seeson when it is worth while living hear 
in the woods, we had toe pull ower freight 
sometime, soe we cast off the lines & bumped 
along threw Big Tavern shoal intoe the eddy 
below the mowth of Little Tavern Crick, an- 
other famous streme for Katfish & bass wher 
we dident stop but kept on turning bends in 
this hear krooked streme until Sar Ann got 
dizzy & we never did no where toe look for 
the sun in the morning. The water was 
geting low 2 & I had toe get out & push in the 
shoals & Sar Ann said that was where the mud 
would come in handy, but we have soe mutch 
garden truck abord that there wouldent be no 
room for Sar Ann nohow. 

The uther day we tide up in the mowth of 
the Marys River & went fishing for a chainge 
There aint mutch currant in the Osaige here 
we being near its mouth & the big fish jump 
owt of the water at night & the farmers ketch 
buffalo fish with pitch forks while they ar 
near the surface. This aint no fish story, but 
if Effel Harding or some of the uther oshanir 
gaim fishers wood try to katch a few buffal 
on their little poles they wood have something 
elst toe rite abowt. I seen katfish taken in 
nets as long as I am & I aint no pigmie neither, 
althow Sar Ann says I wood be taller if ther 
wasnt soe mutch turned over. This aint 
strictly true for my laigs was warped bustin 
broncos in the dais when Texas was alwais 
cald the loan star stait & 1 gun was not enough 
artilerie for A man to pack. Carrying onlie! 
gun maiks a man lop sided ennyhow. 

Yores trulie 
Unxe.t Davin 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


XVII. HUNTING THE GOAT 








By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


Crack! went his trusty rifle, and the bull 
sped on its unerring way toward the heart 
the unsuspecting goat perched on a crag nib 
thousand feet up—but at this moment 
goat, warned by the hum of the missile 
emitted a frightened blat and jumped 
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A $40 Set for $15 


You Have Always Wanted a Good Travel 
Library—Here is Your Opportunity. 


ee To close out a small remainder 
—37 sets—we offer this beautiful 
de luxe edition, former price $40, 
at about the actual cost of printing 
and binding. The sets are slightly 
rubbed from handling in our stock 
room. but they contain no torn or 
soiled pages, and for all practical 
purposes are as good as new. The 
number of sets is so small, we 
prefer to close them out at a loss 
rather than go to the expense of 
rebinding them. 


The World’s Great Travellers 


This is the only complete and authentic travel library ever published. It contains 
the narrative and descriptive works of 150 famous travellers and explorers, such as 
Fremont, Jackson, Irving, Kingsley, Taine, Stevenson, Mitchell, Bayard Taylor, de 
Amicis, Burton, Baker, Stanley, Drummond, Livingstone, Captain Cook and many 
others. The work of editing and collating these various writings into one complete and 
consecutive library was done by Charles Morris and Oliver H. G. Leigh, assisted by a 
score of associate editors and special contributors. The set consists of eight large 
volumes, containing over 2,000 pages, with 80 full-page illustrations from famous paint- 
ings and numerous chromatic art plates in colors. It is the one indispensable work on 
travel which should be in every library. 


ATrip Around the World Without Leaving Your Own Home 


In this library you will find all the interesting things that you would see and hear on 
a trip around the world. It is *‘traveling by proxy.’’ The 2,000 carefully selected arti- 
cles by famous travellers and skilled observers— each a complete story in itself—com- 
prise a panoramic picture of the world as it is to-day, its most interesting races and 
countries, together with the wonders of man and nature. It is the most fascinatin 
as well as the most instructive reading that could possibly be put into the home. 


FREE For Examination 


These 87 de luxe sets are all that is left of a limited edition which was sold 
by subscription at #0aset. We now offer them at $15, payable $1 on — 
ance and $2 a month for seven months. Anexamination of the books wil 
convince you of their exceptional value. Sign and mailthe accompanying 
coupon at once, and we will forward a complete set,express prepaid, for 
your leisurely examination. You pay nothing, risk nothing, promise 
nothing until you have seen the books. If they are not (satisfactory, 
we will arrange for their return at no expense to you. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 
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VON LENGERKE 
& DETMOLD 


Outfitters to Sportsmen 


349 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 34th St.) 


Supply your needs or notions for 


GOLF 
SHOOTING 
CANOEING 
CAMPING 


from an experience of twenty-five 
years exclusively in sporting goods. 
Also dealers in athletic goods of all 
kinds, cameras, ammunition, cutlery, 
etc., shown to you only by salesmen 
who are experts in each line. 








FISHING 
TENNIS 

















Those who make their 


second or 
tenth trip into the woods this fall can 
appreciate more keenly than the first- 
timer the practical experience embod- 


led in every detail of our outfits. Old- 
timers have outfitted here for years— 
the vounger hunter who follows makes 
few mistakes 
Our catalogue S offers many suggestions. Want one ¢ 
Abercrombie & Fitch Compan 
Complete Outfits for Explorers, 5” Reade St., "N.Y. 
pers, Prospectors and Hunters (One door from B'way) 














seven hundred and ninety feet to a neighboring 
cliff and escaped. 

Not quite that bad—but almost. Any re- 
turned goat-hunter will make that story look 
like a red flannel nightie at a summer hotel 
fire. 

Right at the outset let it be understood 
that the goat referred to in this treatise is not 
the everyday domestic Billy that haunts the 
backyard and butts the baby into the horse- 
trough ever and anon. By no means. This 
goat is far too wary a beast to make his bed 
in the asparagus or lunch off the family wash 
exposed on the line. 

The animal concerned herein is the gaunt, 
unshaven, uncivilized article that roams the 
dizzy heights of the tallest mountains, hopping 
like a sparrow from peak to peak or vaulting 
the deadly avalanche with the feathery ease 
of a soap-bubble. He is a secretive, saddened 
creature, preferring the society of his imme- 
diate family and a few privileged friends. 

Hunting the goat is a pastime that sprinkles 
gray hair through a man’s topknot faster than 
life on a submarine. A man who is shy on 
legs has no business looking for goats. Neither 
should a man with a violent or impatient na- 
ture pursue this game. He must remember 
that he may not see the goat during his genera- 
tion, but that his children’s children may do 
the trick if they are good and lucky. 

Contrary to expectation, the goat is a vain 
animal. Nothing delights him better than 
having his picture taken—in the nude. Let a 
man set up a camera anywhere above the tim- 
ber line, and goats will drift in from all points 
of the compass and contest bitterly for choice 
spots in front, of it. Photographers I have 
known state that one of the greatest difficulties 
in photoing these animals is in making them 
appear frightened. A goat calmly sitting on 
the nest has no value from an artistic stand- 
point. The artist man must have him up and 
alert. Anyone can imagine how discouraging 
it must be trying to make a goat with glass 
eyes assume a startled position in front of a 
huge rock painted on a canvas. The goat 
absolutely refuses and is apt to shed a gallon 
or so of sawdust on the studio floor if pressed 
too hard. 

Several firie snapshots of rapidly moving 
stuffed goats have, however, been taken. This 
requires great dexterity indeed. 

The live goat has never been approached 
closer than the 440-yard mark. His presence 
may be suspected from the delicate Jockey 
Club bouquet that floats down the zephyrs 
like the aroma of a brick cheese. Mountains 
that have been infested by goats for some time 
are often distinguished in this manner at a 
distance of six miles. 

A person of average grit and tenacity may 
reasonably hope to see a goat in its native 
pasture. Ifthe person is as wise as he is gritty 
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Catalogue Free 


Write Today 


Learn to 














Animals, Fishes, 
Heads, Tan Skins 
and Make Rugs. 


SPORTSMEN, FISHERMEN, 
TRAPPERS AND NATURE- 


LOVERS can now learn the won- 
derful art of TAXIDERMY—can learn to prop- 
erly mount and stuff all kinds of game-birds 
ede. | animals. Save your fine and valuable 
trophries, decorate home, den and office, with beautiful speci- 
mens mounted by yourself. Double your interest in out-door 
sporst. and enjoy your leisure hours. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of arts, and is easily and quickly learned by men, 
women or boys. The correct methods so long kept secret by 
professionalsare NOW taught with complete success BY MAIL, 


A Very Profitable Business 


Huntersand trappers can greatly increase their incomes by 
mounting and selling birds and animals. or mounting for oth- 
ers. Many of our students have taken up TAXIDERMY asa 


profession, 
OUR SCHOOL: Is highly endorsed byleading sportsmen 

®@ magazines and by the best taxidermists; 
isincorporated under the laws of Nebr., and is managed by 
skilled taxidermists. Our display of specimens was given 
FIRST GRAND AWARD AND NINE GOLD MEDALS at the 
great Lewis-Clark exposition. We teach the most approved 
methods and POSITIVELY GUARANTE& SUCCESS or charge 
no tuition fee. Full course of 15 lessons covering every branch 
oftheart. Rates reasonable. We want to send every inter- 
ested reader of this magazine full particulars, 

Beautifully illustrated Catalo: 


FREE: "hum 
sof Taxidermy Magazine and hun- 
dreds of letters from Students. Write for these 


TODAY. They fully explain our 
school and cost you nothing. 
May we send them! 

Write Today. 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
73 B Street 









































Price, 8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast ~~ other. Spool 
er: 


runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: FiELD AND STREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
ess: PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 














he will lug along a telescope capable of mag- 
nifying about ninety diameters. Otherwise 
the goat will have the general outline of a flea 
on a mule’s ear. 

When shot through the heart a goat will 
jump down a hill a mile or so and the hunter 
will find a bunch of whiskers and a damp spot 
where he lit. This practice discourages goating 
to a large extent. If a goat would lie down 
and die peaceably when killed it would save 
a lot of trouble and be appreciated. To haul 
off and jump over into the next school dis- 
trict is a noticeable breach of etiquette. 

If a lone hunter should meet a goat with 
yellow daffodils on a narrow ledge a league 
above a jagged rock, it would be wise to ex- 
ercise caution. A hostile movement would be 
fatal. Throw the goat a nice tender tomato 
can or a colored supplement, and while he 
is masticating it, crawfish. 

Goat hunting will undoubtedly continue 
long after the goat is extinct. The difference 
will never be detected. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE—SEE 
VARIOUS PICTURE AND BOOK OFFERS TO 
NEW AND OLD READERS. ° 














cur Qealoud 
Send for our 1906 Catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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“TAKE-DOWN” RIFLE 


is the ideal big-game gun. Caliber 25-35, 30-30, 303, 32-40, 38-55. The 
hammerless feature, which is a sure means of nti accidents, and 
the cylindrical magazine, which maintain rs ance of gun, are 
but two of the many points of s y. The rifle is made to 
be taken apart and reassem’ > use of any tools. 
This feature is ) btained scuracy or 
shooting power. 22 or 26-inch round barrel, weight 

7 1-2 lbs. Net price, $20.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


Savage Arms Co. 
2410 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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REACHED BY 


Grand Trunk Ry. System 


Found in abundance in the “Highlands of Ontario.” Open 
Season, November Ist to November 15th, both days inclusive. 
Found in goodly numbers in Northern Ontario, 
Guides and good sport assured. Open Season, 
October 16th to November 15th, both days inclusive. 


















of 
e Write to any address 
ri 
Ontario given below for free 
copy “‘HAUNTS OF 
DUCKS Sept. FISH AND GAME,” 


GROUSE Sept. 
PARTRIDGE Sept. 
PLOVER Sept. 
SNIPE Sept. 
WOODCOCK Sept. 
HARES Oct. 

SQUIRRELS Sept. 


containing full infor- 
mation, Game Laws 
and all particulars. 


Sa 











A NORTHERN ONTARIO MOOSE 


G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. T. H. HANLEY, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. ROBINSON, 560 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
7. ee 


G. T. BELL, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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“MISSION” 


GUN CABINETS 


These Cabinets are made and designed by 
sportsmen who admire artistic, simple and 
practical den furniture and believe that 
“‘a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.”’ 





No. 28 


No. 25. For a fine Cabinet occupying little room 
this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inches. Height, 62 inches. Made and finished in the 
latest approved Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. 
Rack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. 


Price, $30.00 


These prices are all net cash and include crating and 
packing ready for shipment. Cash must accompany 
order. We refer by permission to the publishers of 
this magazine. 


B..M. MASON 


454 West 20th St. ad NEW YORK. 
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Bristol™ 


ee 
STEEL FISHING RODS 
ARE FULL OF PLAY 


of the right kind. Do half the work for 
the novice, and respond, as if endowed 
with intelligence, to the will of the skilled 
angler. Never “found wanting” when 
the fate of the “strike” depends on the 
rod. 

“BRISTOL” Steel Rods take the high- 
est place for quality of material, perfect 
temper, fine finish and durability 

The combination Reel and Handle, the 
reel being in the center of the handle, is 
most desirable and takes up the slack 
quickly and easily 
Look for our name and 

trade-mark “BRISTOL” 

on every reel seat We 
have made “BRIS- 

TOL” Rods for 

ape over 17 years. 
request, beau- They are 
yeh vo “fi or guaran= 
/ or ere tag \ tee 
Reel and Handle bo 


The Horton Mfg.Co, 


81 Horton Street, 
Bristol. Conn. 




























MARBLE’S 
IMPROVED 
FRONT SIGHT 


may be justly described as a “long look ahead.” 
Having no stem to obstruct the view when “hold- 
ing above,” it gives a complete view of the object 
aimed at and enables one to make accurate shots 
at any range without stopping to adjust rear 
sights. It is exceptionally valuable for running 
shots and is used for snap shooting by the most 
famous riflemen. 

Beads of Ivory or Gold, 1-16, 3-32, or 1-8 inch. 
The lustrous Pope’s Island Gold Bead instantly 
reflects the faintest rays of light and is clearly dis- 
cernible in the early dawn or evening twilight— 
adding valuable moments to both ends of day and 
at the most favorable time for securing sh>‘s at big 
game. Price, $1.0°. State model and caliber. 

Marble’s Automatic, Flexible-Joint Rear Sight 
described in Catalog “C.” 

MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY 
Gladstone, Mich. 
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MONKEYING WITH THE BUZZSAW—II 





























‘‘ This a great trip.” 





The Monkey takes advantage of the Elephant, 
who has stepped into a hole. 











Model ’93, Large Caliber Rifle. 


And your eye follows those good Zari sights 
as you lead the white flag for a shot, it’s a comfort 
to know the gun is going to do its part. 

Marlin Model ’93s are sure-fire and accurate. 
All Harlin rifles are simple, strong, easy to carry 
and have that balance which makes you shoot well. 

Marlin ’ 93 rifles are made in calibers .25—36 to 
-38-55. They are getting the best results every- 
where at big game, from Virginia deer to Kadiak bear. 

The barrels are of ** Special Smokeless Steel,’’ 


When the crash 
of the fleeing buck and doe makes your heart jump 
and brings your gun with a jerk to your shoulder, 


the best obtainable, and are rifled deep and severely 
tested. 

The working parts are all of drop-forged stee! 
blocks cut to simple patterns. All ZZzrvén parts are 
interchangeable. 

The Jardin solid top is accident insurance of the best 
kind. The JZzrvsz side ejection throws the shell aside, not 
into the line of sight or into the eyes. 

Remember all JZZzrvin Rifles are proved and tested for 
safety. Safe, sure and strong. What more can we say to the 
hunter of big and dangerous game? 


These and many other valuable ZZzr/c features are fully explained in 
our handsome catalogue. Sent FREE upon receipt of six cents in stainps. 


The Marlin Firearms G., 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE THREE-BARREL GUN @ Two Shot Barrels, One Rifle Barrel Combined. 
Perfect Balance—Light Weight ot Bet eouen 

64—74 lb. 

The Only Gun | OS 

for all 


Classes of Game. 











SEND NOW FOR CATALOG 
foe THE THREE BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 











LEARN MOUNT 
Game Heads, Birds, 
Animals, Fishes, Ete. 


Be a taxidermist. Wecan oench yee by 
Mail to —_ : ap ye of birds, animals, 
tan skins, make 


4 a ry ror. and 
siness). Easily and a A 
Tearned in — your own +o during y 
Boye. pted to Men, Women yond 
stander’ rd Methods, low rates, 
tistaction Guaranteed. ou are & 
rtsman, naturalist or nature yoo te you 
sport be able to save your fine tro; 
Adorn your home, office or den with — 
tiful mounted specimens. Double your in- 
come by mounti for your frie’ are 
Iiteat interested? . 80, send for our beantt- 
jhe Taxidermy Magasine— 


LIVE GAME 


For Stocking Game Preserves and Parks 





Twenty thousand pairs of wild-caught Hungarian 
yartridges, pheasants, hares, roe deer. Delivery— | 
atte Februar, . } 

From my park P can offer 20 strongest Hungarian red 
deer, 5° fallow deer, 12 axis deer, 20 roe deer, 12 Llamas, 
flamingoes, pelicans, cranes, white storks, rheas, 30 
pair black-and-white swans, 10 pairs black- necked swans, 
100 pairs fancy ducks, as mandarins, Carolinas, widgeons, 
teals, pin-tails. | 

Wild geese, white-and-blue pea fowl, fancy pheasants 
—golden, silver and common, Reeves, Amherst, versi- 
color, Elliott, soemmering, peacock, swinhoe, argus, | 
melanote pheasants 

During the season (October— December), live caper- | 
cailzies, and black-game. | 

Wild animals for zoo and menageries, as lions, leop- 
ards, European lynxes, roo foxes, etc 


JULIUS MOHR, Jr., 
Establishment for Export of Wild Animals and Live Game, 
Ulm, Germany. 

FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
Messrs. WENZ @ MACHENSEN 
Agents for U. S. YARDLEY, PA. 


TRE SOMTUWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAIISERIT 
73 © &t., Omaha, Neb. 


We will sacrifice 5,000 Guns at 
prices never offered before. 
Breechloaders from $3.50 up. 
Send three cents for 64 page 
pam, and Large Bargain List. 























CHAS. J. GODFREY CO., It Chambers t., 

















The Gun 
of 
Quality. 


135,000 in Use 


Parker Stands for 
Quality 






Quality 

is 

of 
Paramount 
Importance 







THE PARKER GUN is the recognized 
standard of the WORLD and stands to-day 
better than ever. The best gun value in the world. DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR, 
it cannot be equaled. We have never made cheap, trashy guns, and the 
Parker is always found cheapest in the end. The gun for you. This is a 
goud time to get ready for the fall season. Let us assist you. Write to-day. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren Si. PARKER BROTHERS, 55 Cherry St., Merider, Conn. 
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THESE PICTURES FREE 


Here are some pictures that 
are worth framing and treas- 
uring. 
“To Hit is History” 
“To Miss is Mystery” 








In full water color. Size, 11x 
18 inches, exclusive of mat. 
As a pair of companion, story 
telling hunting pictures, they 
have never been equaled. 


“Close Work” 


By EDM. H. OSTHAUS 


Setter retrieving a ruffed 
grouse, in black and white. 
Size, 12 x 15 inches, exclusive 
of mat. 











. 7 TO MISS IS MYSTER 
ITH every year’s subscription . 


or renewal of subscription to 
Field and Stream ($1.50) sent in 
response to this offer, we will send 
free a choice of either the com- 
panion pictures in color or the 
black and white Osthaus picture; 
with every two years subscription 
or renewal ($3.00) we will send all 
three pictures and in addition a 
copy of a very useful Sporting 
Dictionary. 


BaP Act on this offer 
promptly as the sup- 
ply is nearly gone. 





FIELD AND STREAM, INC. 


35 West 21st Street, New York. 











wwrewWhile you are at it include one 
dollar also for a year’s subscription to 
Outdoors, our new magazine, 





CLOSE WORK 
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PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00) | § cut tein Half 


Easy Payment Plan—Pay for it Out of the Money it Saves You and you will see that, un- 
oO a i O Combination Baker like all other Collar Buttons 
ae 2 ? 
and Steam Cooker || The One-Piece 
It Whistles With twe doors Krementz 
Prices $2.00 ADVANTAG eS is double thick, where 


to $9.50 “ . couble strength is needed— 
Cooks entire meal over one 
burner, any style stove. 





~ 


in the shank. Not a weak 





2. Saves 50 per cent. im fuel. spot in it. Made of « 
3- Food cannot be burned. p:ece only. Hamm 
4. Food always steaming hot. sensu’ ‘lian tind seiiiuel 
5. Food not spoiled by wait- genes age <i gictse Mite “4 
ing meal. it easy to button and unbut- 
z 
6. nee ” per cont.tn toad. ton. 21 models for ladies 
7- eats always tender. o and aentieme 5 Sil- 
evaporation. Saves 25 per and gentlemen. Gold, Sil 
cent. in meat bills. ver, or Rolled Plate. Free 
m8. Steam cooked food always booklet, ‘‘ The Story of a 
ee Cures dys- Collar Button,” gives 
o- Saves 50 per cent, in doc- entertaining information. 
— tor’s bills. Want one? 
10. Cookeronce filled will cook entire meal from soup to 
dessert without further attention. Can’t overcook. KREMENTZ S co. 
11. Saves 50 per cent. in labor. 71 Chestnut Street 
12. Takes the place of a cook or makes a good cook NewarH, N. J. 


eut of a poorene. No mistakes. 


HANDSOMBELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS and will guarantee 
them $30.00 to $40.00 per week and expenses. 
Write now and start in business for yourself before 
your territory is given to another. 


THE OHIO COOKER CoO., 


733 Jetfersen Avenue, TOLEDO, O. 











Brooks’ Sure Cure 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- FOR 
covery. Wonderful. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
lymphol. Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, 1901. 

SENT ON TRIAL. 


Catalogue Free. 

















c. ©&. BROOKS, Box 1682, MARSHALL, MICFL 


ERVOUSNESS Eziausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuitt’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain ne Mercury, Iren, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychaia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven t6 be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the Our dies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science peodeess ‘therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DouLag ee = No Humbug, C, O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL | OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your H of for liver and kidney complaints in my own 

rson and received much benefit, so I will e aso rs — and will ask ab ney to send me as much as you can by 
express — that ainount, unti we can get it bine the — channels, Iam confident it is just what I have been in search of for many 
years. lam ae your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 


I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility~ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


Send for free weatise. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Blidg.,N.Y. "thus" 
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OUR LEADER ‘ 


20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “Speedway” gasoline motor 


$425.00 
Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS ERQINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 


























ATLANTIC 











<a > te ee 
Sporting Motor Dory Skiffs or Fishing Dories 
are ideal boats for duck 
sportsmen's ane 
inshore cruisin 


ATLAN ric MOTOR DORIES are the most stable, staunch and 


shooting, hunting, 


fishing and general 
Especially adapted for 1: 


akes or rivers or for 





seaworthy in all conditions of wind and water. Embody great 
carrying capacity in proportion to size and are the most comfortable, 
practical ant ic sirable boats for pleasure, business or general use. 

C SPEED BOATS are the most highly perfected 
speed yz ° “f 1906. At the same time they are staunch and re- 
liable. Lengths—er and 23 feet. Motor—exhaust and ignition of 
1907 types. 


Let us know your requirements and we will gladly furnish full 
particulars of the type of boat you desire. 


| THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, Dept. 21, Amesbury, Mass. 





BOSTON OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 59 HAVERHILL STREET 


mi 























GRAY | 


Marine v3 
Motors 








J fiPBareEngine Get Prices on 
Que $3315 Women 28 CINES 


5... engine. Jump spark. Perfect lu- 
brication. Crank shaft, drop forged steel. Con- 
necting rod, bronze. Pistons, ground to fit. All 


bearings either bronze or best babbit. Best 
material and workmanship throughout. Cata- 
logue free. 








Gray Motor Co., 6 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 












td meni 


Stasis agg 


By the BROOKS ‘Seton 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool ex- 
erience whatever —built boats by the Brooks 
System last year. Over so per cent. have built 

their second boats. Many have established them- 

selves in the boat building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of 
material from a full size pattern—you can build a 
Canoe — Row-boat — Sail-boat —- Launch — or 
Yacht—in your leisure time—at home. 

consists of exact 

The Brooks System ¢prsis's. of exact 

patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed 

instructions and working illustrations showing 
each step of the work—an itemized bill of material 
required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 
ug—and materials from $5.00 up. Only common 
household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form—ready to put together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catal»g tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 
(Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building). 
809 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 












SHEER STREAK 
mlelell 1-1: 
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Adopted by governments of U. S., Canada and England. 
We Sappliod every U.S, Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. 0’ 
val Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, iuptovess 
and others; the best ever published. 15 models to select 
from. . Catalog free. Write to-day. 


E FOLDING BOAT CO. - MIAMISBURG, OHIO. | 





If you want a powerful light 
weight engine for your boat 
don’t buy until you investi- 
gate the 


CUSHMAN 


You will wia races. 





You will have no trouble. 
Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 
power. Simplest engine made. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CUSHMAN MOTOR CO., Lincein, Neb. 



































sna? a 48 393 The most perfect 
Mullin’s ‘Get There”’ peci'soat made 
Unequaled for use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 
and reeds. 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boats built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted 
Send for complete catalogue of the celebrated Mullins Steel Boats for Hunting 
and Fishing, Row Boats, Motor Boats, etc. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, O. 


Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 


dead grass color. Price $20.00, 


All orders promptly filled. 
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Quality === 
Counts First 


in the selection of a revolver. In case of emer- 
gency your life may depend upon its accuracy and 
the quickness and certainty of its action. 


H. & R. Hammerless Revolvers 


are weapons that can always be depended on, no matter how suddenly they may be called 
upon. Simplicity of construction, perfect safety, absolute reliability in action and superior 
accuracy are the qualities which characterize them. With proper care they last a life time. 
Cannot be fired except by pulling the trigger, insuring against accidental discharge. 
Rigid inspection before leaving the factory insures against flaws or defects of any kind. 
Has independent cylinder stop. The automatic shell-ejecting device makes reloading 
easy. Don’t be tempted by low price into buying a cheap and inferior revolver, when 
you can buy an ‘‘H. & R.’’ Hammerless Revolver, 32 or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3-inch barrel, 
nickel-plated, for $6.00. Made also with 4, 5 and 6-inch barrels. 

Sold by Dealers in Reliable Sporting Goods. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, we will ship ro on receipt of price. 
Send for catalogue of our Revolvers and Single Guns. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO0., 232 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 























OF ee 
The Complete Sportsman's Guide 


The most helpful and practical book ever written on sportsman’s affairs. 
544 pages, 1,000 illustrations. This book is heartily endorsed by Roosevelt, 
Cleveland and all great sportsmen who have read it. 

Sent postpaid, together with a year’s sulcription, renewal or extension 

of subscription to FieLp AND StrEAM for $2.00. 


ADDRESS 
FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st St. NEW YORK 


AGENTS will find the above offer a great money maker. Almost sells itself. Write for terms. 























Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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MONKEYING WITH THE BUZZSAW—III 




















iinet! Wm J Ste gans 





























Were 
You Alive 


to all the good qualities of D. & J. 
McCallum’s “ Perfection ’’ Scotch 
Whisky— 
Its Absolute purity 
Thorough maturity 
Expert manufacture 
Delicious flavor 
Liqueur-like smoothness 
you would undoubtedly understand 
why it is the only whisky supplied at 
so many of the royal functions in 
Great Britain. 
The gentleman’s whisky par ex- 
cellence. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 











HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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TELESCOPIC STEEL 


4 FISHING ROD 
je THIS IS THE ROD YOO HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR 
The “NEW CENTURY” is made of 
/ seamless steel tubin extends in- 
stantly to any desired length, auto- 
matically ors in anyposition guides 
outside; a oints telescope in e 
4 handle joint (172 to 30 inches). Penns wo, Pane wo 
The ‘‘NEW CENTURY” is better 


made, better balanced, lighter in any | 
length, stronger and more durable | 
than any other steel rod. 





It is not necessary to look for our 
“trade mark,’ the “NEW CENTURY’ 
is distinguished from “tip to butt”’ } 
—a beautiful piece of mechanism. 
No joints to shake loose—get lost, 
no wood in the handle to shrink, no | THE 
unjointing, no line Aneage 
A practical fishing rod, com- 
bining all the best features of PURITY 
high-grade bamboo with the 
strength and durability of high- OF 
grade steel, and which can be 
comfortably carried “up a sleeve.” 
All‘ NEW CENTURY” rods are 
equipped with ourpatented single 
rip, one-piece. reversible handle 
the only handle of this descrip- 
tion on the market and used 
only on our rods). 


Bait, fly, muskallonge and sea fishing 
rods in all lengths, Telescopic gaff and 
. net handles, Write for catalogue C. | 
=— FISCHER ROD MFG. CO. 
—_. 50 North Canal Street - - CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS ALL THAT MAN, MONEY 
AND REFINEMENT OF AGE 
CAN MAKE IT—THE HIGH- 
EST STANDARD OF EXCEL- 
ENCE—THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 


has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 
We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders. reels, and a number of patented specialties “a 
that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- mace 


ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 














Pflueger’s Luminous htt be ae 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
} ee. and we will send you some interesting in- 
ormation. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The Lens as a Money Maker 


Have you ever thought of the Lens as a money-earning power? 

Have you ever considered that superior work cannot be done with an indifferent 
lens, and that a first-class instrument will repay for its cost many a hundred times? 

HIGH PRICES and BIG MONEY are only at the command of the SUCCESSFUL 
MAN. The man WHOSE REPUTATION HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED BY THE 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF HIS WORK. 

Any device, therefore, that may help him to improve this work becomes to him 


an absolute necessity, an invaluable asset, a source of further income and increased 


wealth, 

IN OTHER WORDS IT PUTS AT HIS DISPOSAL ADDED MONEY- 
EARNING POWER. 

The Goerz Double Anastigmat Lenses will precisely do this by all photographers 
whether professionals or amateurs who wish to improve the quality of their work, to 
better their position, to command more money. 

The Goerz Lenses are the most perfect instuments of their kind on the market, and 
the very best workers use them. 

There are many “reasons Why” that will account for that fact. Our lens catalogue 
tells all about them and gives full particulars about our double anastigmats “Celor” and 
“Dagor” of world-wide reputation, our Goerz Anschutz Cameras, our new Sector 
Shutter and our other lenses and apparatus. 

We court inspection. 

We want you to realize what these lenses actually are, to investigate and ascer- 
tain their numerous advantages. We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t 
be bashful about it. Just send us the name and address of your dealer or write for 
our Lens catalogue. 





C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


25U Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, CHICAGO. 
Pacific Coast Agents, Messrs. Tellgmann & Torka, San Francisco, Cal. 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG . VIENNA 
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THat DAINTY MinTCoveRED ‘ At All the Betterkind of Stores 
CANDY COATED Scents the Ounce 
CHEWING GUM 


or in $¢,10¢,and 25¢ Packets 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


if your neighborhood store can't supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A:, and Toronto, Can. 





ned ont wtinain® tienes 


en ee ee nn ee rere 





Don’t miss the story of an old-fashioned turkey shoot in the 
November issue! 














WANTED 


SPARE TIME WORKERS 


We want representatives in every part of the 
United States and Canada. We have an excep- 
tionally liberal offer for the right parties. Anyone 
who is at all interested in sportsmen’s affairs, 
and who cares to make a little money on the 
side will find it worth while to write us. The 
amount to be earned, of course, depends upon 
the amount of time that you can devote to our 
interests. Write to-day and we will give you 
particulars of our special cash prize proposi- 
tion. 


Address: THE CIRCULATION MAN 


FIELD and STREAM, Inc. ‘ew York erry 
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A WORLD’S RECORD 
101.6 Miles on Two Gallons of Gasoline. 








New York City to Meriden, Conn., Via New Haven. 


This wonderful performance of an automo- 
bile seems almost incredible. Nevertheless, 
the ORIENT BUCKBOARD covered 101.6 
miles on two gallons of gasoline in the Effi- 
ciency Test held under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of America. 

In speaking of this wonderful performance, 
a New York daily newspaper gives great 
prominence to the showing made by the 
ORIENT BUCKBOARD, and we quote the 
following : 

“A remarkable record 
for distance on two gal- 
lons of gasoline was ac- 
complished in the Two 
Gallon Efficiency Test 
held on May 5th by the 
two 4 H. P. ORIENT 
BUCKBOARDS which 
were officially reported 
at the Automobile Club 
of America last night. 
One of these light run- 
abouts traveled 101.6 
miles before the last drop 
of its two gallons of fuel 
was consumed, while the 
second car of the same 
make was close behind 
—doing 94 miles. This 
is the most consistent 
showing made by two 
cars of the same type in 
the test.” 

The above record of 
facts substantiates the 
statements we have always made that the 
ORIENT BUCKBOARD can go anywhere 
that any automobile can go, but at a very much 
smaller expense—not only for fuel and oil, 
but also for wear and tear on tires and repairs. 





In addition to its being a most economical 
automobile to maintain, the first price is very 
It is a remarkable car for $400.00. 
It has many advantages, among which are its 
friction drive, which gives it the same flexi- 
bility of operation as a steam car without any 
noise or trouble, and the speed can be varied 
from four to twenty-five miles an hour It 
can climb the steepest hills or tour through 
deep sandy roads. It is the kind of a car 
which will run 365 days in the year with little 
or no expense, and very 
little attention. It is 


reasonable. 


© riepy light and compact, and 


therefore, does not re- 
quire much room for 
storage purposes, and 
can be kept in many 
places where other auto- 
mobiles could not be 
stored. 

It is a car suitable for 
the man who wants to 
use it for either business 
or pleasure—or both. 
Many owners of large, 
expensive automobiles 
prefer the ORIENT 
BUCKBOARD for runs 
to their country clubs 
and elsewhere, as it is 
always ready, and very 
handy. The prospective 
automobile dealer can- 
not start business more 
satisfactorily than by 
handling the ORIENT BUCKBOARD. W'th- 
cut a very large investment, he learns the 
theory and practice of automobiles and 
handles a car which sells easily and gives 
satisfaction. 


FRICTION-DRIVE 


BUCKBOARD 


For further particulars and agency discounts address 


Waltham Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


gay" REMEMBER, there are two important things to be considered when buying a motor car—what it costs 


in the first place, and what it costs ever after. 


A very careful consideration of these essentials will 


convince you that you wantan ORIENT BUCKBOARD. 


— ts @ we 


—Deneneny 
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International 
Victory for 


Jones Speedometer 


Achaowtetee’ to be the Most Reliable 
Speed 





ndicator in the World 


Jn awarding the Jones Speedometer the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland’s 


GOLD MEDAL 


the committee of judges—fourteen scientific men—ruled 
that this instrument was the most reliable speed- 
ometer of the world. 

In competition with eleven speed indicating devices in 
which every automobile manufacturing nation of impor- 
tance was represented—the Jones Speedometer was the 
only instrument to “ stand up” through the 2,000 mile re- 
liability test and score an absolutely perfect record. The 
award was made on the points of accuracy, durability, 
effect of reversing the car on the subsequent 
accuracy of the 
instrument, price, 
rapidity of re- 
sponse to varia- 
tions of speed, 
simplicity of con- 
struction and at- 
tachment, and 
steadiness of read- 
ing. 


Gold medal literature 
on application. 


Jones 
Speedometer 


115 W. 32d St. 
New York 








BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It is Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of the skin 

diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Chafing, and all afflictions of 
the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold every- 
where o1 mailed for ag cents. Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taleum. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 




















All motordom is agog over 
the advent of Model! H, the 
brand new four-cylinder 
Cadillac for 1907, now 
ready for instant delivery. 


In every particular this car is not only up 
to the minute, butis really two years ahead 
of any other machine on the market. Its 
many improvements, its mechanical com- 
pleteness, its superior finish and design, 
make it imperative for you not to take 
another step in the purchase of a car until 
you have learned all about 


this wonderful ve 


—an automobile whose 
smooth and well-balanced action is 
almost marvelous when compared with that 
in what has heretofore been accepted as the 
highest type of motor car. The new and ex- 
clusive double acting steering gear greatly in- 
creases safety of riding; surprising ease of 
control is gained through the perfect planetary 
transmission; a new marine type governor 
regulates the speed of the engine under all 
conditions, minimizing vibration and fuel con- 
sumption; the independent steel suspension 
for engine saves wear and strain. 

These and a dozen other reasons why you 
ought to choose the Cadillac will be explained 
by your nearest dealer. His address, also finely 
illustrated booklet Us will besent on request. 

Model H will accommodate five persons ; 
30 horse power; capable of 50 miles an 
hour. Price $2,500. 


Other Cadillac models are: Model K, 
Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit, and do not include lamps. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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4-Cylinder Touring Car 
$3,000 





Sportsman’s Car 


Because it’s a car to ride in over all 
roads and at any time and without 
tinkering. Brings your favorite stream 
or hunting ground within easy reach with- 
out the necessity of tiresome railway journeys. 


It’s “sport all the way” with a MAXWELL. 


20 H.P. Touring Car, $1,450 


(Plenty of room in tonneau for dogs, guns, etc.) 


10 H.P. Tourabout, $780 


(Baggage room to spare) 








Send to Dept. 24 for Catalog. 


MAXWELL- BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Main Plast and Offices 
Pawtucket, R. I. Tarrytown, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
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The Finest Piano 
Built 


can only cost so much—the price you pay 
for a Gabler. When you pay more for a 
piano you’re paying for a name and rep- 
utation. You get these with 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


too, only you don’t have to pay for them. The name 
and reputation of Gabler Piamos are not excelled 
by the highest priced pianos built. Three generations of 
expert piano makers have made the Gabler as perfect a 
piano as can be sold at any price. Three generations 
of satisfied and delighted players have PROVED this. 


Send for our new booklet 
‘‘Around the World in a Piano Box’”’ 


An easy way to know the best piano built. 








ERNEST GABLER @ BRO. 


Established 1854 
465 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, New York City 
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is full of bounding buoyancy for the person 

whose body is nourished by a food that is 

rich in proteid—the element that supplies 

energy and keeps the tissues in repair— 

the element that gives litheness of limb, 

suppleness of sinew and those graceful curves that 


make the human form a thing of life and beauty. 


@, Such a food is SHREDDED WHEAT, rich in 
the muscle-making, bone-making elements of the 
whole wheat berry, made digestible by the shredding 
process. Unlike any other cereal food—because it’s 
so different—made in the cleanest, finest and most 


hygienic industrial building in the world. 


@, Every detail in the process of cleaning, cooking 


and shredding wheat is open to the world—no “‘secret 
process”—nearly 100,000 visitors last year. YOU 
are invited. 

The BISCUIT (warmed in the oven) is delicious 
for breakfast with hot milk or cream, or for any meal 
in combination with fresh fruits, creamed meats or 


vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, 
used as a toast with butter, cheese or preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS NEW YORK 
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The MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH endorses 


Wm. Underwood Co.’s Products! 









THE report made pub- 

lic by the State 
Board of Health, through 
the press, declares ‘‘ Under- 
wood's Little Red Devil 
Brand of Deviled Ham, 
Tongue, Chicken and Tur- 
key almost wholly mus- 
cular fibre (meat), with spice, 

Quality Excellent.”’ 

A distinction accorded Wm. Under- 
wood Co.’s Deviled Goods Alone. The 
report shows their Absolute Purity and 
freedom from improper adulterants and pre- 


servatives 


Underwood’s Goods Are Absolutely 
Pure and Honestly Labeled. 


The report recommends the Wm. Under- 
wood Co.’s Canning Plants as Models to be 
copied by others in the same business 

For fiftv vears their goods have been used 
by people who know that they are deliciously 
appetizing and nourishing. A bright college 
virl said of Underwood’s Deviled Ham 

“Branded with the Devil, but 
Fit for the Gods.” 


Sold by all first-class dealers. If your 
grocer does not sell it, for his name and 15c. 
in stamps, we will send you 1-4 pound can. 

Reprints of this report «s made will be 
mailed by us postpaid upon application. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 


Established 
stablished 1822 BOSTON, MASS. 








THE GREENWICH -PRINTING: COMPANY, NEW YORK. 














A GOOD EYE, A STEADY HAND AND A STEVENS RIFLE, PISTOL OR SHOTGUN 


eana ccessf ho € t r é reliable under all « itions 


NS HANGER. | 4 cents in 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
* 400 Oak Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S$. 4 
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